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Ihirin^ the last two decades the schools, which were tradition- 
ally the oorneretones of social stability and continuity, have become 
the crucible of social change. It was to be expected that societies 
which havo opted for rapid economic and technological changes would 
be faced by deep social changes reaohiiig into the schools* What per- 
haps was not bargained for is that - as increasing affluence has 
sparked off detaands for equality - the school itself has becooe the 
platform for social change. 

Today we can see the signs of a reaction, in terms of a re- 
emphasis of the educational as opposed to the social role of the 
school* The theme that standards of education should not be sacri- 
ficed to social aims is advanced to combat those who see the school 
afl an Instrument of social policy. 

In these circumstances the theme of innovation in education is 
as sensitive as it is importsmt* Yet no one can doubt that all coun- 
tries are impelled towards a headlong process of change in the schools, 
and that an assessment of attempts to make this an effective process 
is overdue. Per whatever the different social attitudes concerning 
the role and its role in society, it is not feasible to expect a 
standstill in the school whilst at the same time accepting a rapid 
process of economic, technological and cultural change in the sur- 
rounding community. Some way has to be found of relating the school 
to this process of change in a way that widens opportunities for 
children, maintains educational standards and recognises that the 
school must have a foot in both the past and the future • 

However, to talk of strategies of innovation, which is to be 
the general subject of a series of CiSRI reports, is to assume that 
it is possible to plan and manage the process of change in the schools* 
Such an assumption is scraetimes challenged on the grounds that organ- 
isational structures to promote educational change will become a 
"technocracy of innovation", and thereby stifle the creativeness of 
the teachers in particular and the schools in general. But is not 
the reality that what the teacher and his pupils can achieve is 
greatly constrained by lack of information, resources and - let it 
be said - organisation* Potential innovations assail the schools on 
all sides with little hope of a considered or systematic dvaluation - 
so that they may be rejected or adopted according to proven merit. 
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Surely the answer lies In some sort of balance between an organised 
process and the free Initiative of tbe Individual school or teacher, 
a balance that will be struck In different ways In different coun- 
tries according to their traditions* 

CERI's studies on Innovation In education have tried to evaluate 
what Is actually happening In different Member countries to achieve 
this balance, and to establish effective Institutions In the differ- 
ent national clrc\;ittstance8. Seventeen case-studies have been carried 
out at the national, regional and school levels (for the list see 
below), involving the efforts of sotne twenty-four research workers* 
The aim has been to diagnose the reasons for success and failure, 
and to probe the conditions under which planners, administrators and 
teachers can work together effectively. 

The results of this major study will be published In four 
volumes, of which the present Report Is Nuaber I, as followsJ 

Case Studies of Educational Innovation - 
It At the Central Level, 
II* At the Regional Level. 
III« At the School Level. 
IV, Strategies for Innovation In Sducatlon - A Synthesis. 

The broad conclusion to be reached from all this work is that, 
regardless of educational philosophy and political traditions, all 
countries are now grappling with the problem of organising a continu- 
ing process of change in schools. Already many new institutions are 
emerging, and the elements of policy begin to be defined. No country 
can afford to Ignore these trends, even if only because the schools 
are Influenced by new ideas from other countries as well as those from 
within national boundaries* A policy for innovation, and institutions 
to produce it, is becoming necessary in one form or another. It is 
hoped that this series of reports will assist countries to build their 
own arrangements faster and more effectively than would otherwise be 
possible, 

CfiRI owes its appreciation to many individuals, institutions 
and authorities for the vast amount of willing energy that has been 
devoted to the completion of theso volumes. They are too many to be 
thanked Individually, but their contributions will emerge as the 
series of reports is published, 

J*R, Gass 
Director 

Centre for Educational Research 
and Innovation 
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THS SCHOOLS CQUWCIL, UNITED KINGDOM 
by 

John NISBBT, University of Aberdeen 
April 1971 



SUMMARY 



The School^ Council is the major currlculuo body in England and 
Wales. It is a vuiique and somewhat anomalous nswcomer to the English 
education scene i which had always prided itself on the extent of its 
decentralleation, and the autonoiTiy given to teaohersi above all In 
curriculum mattera* 

After a false start which was felt to be too great a threat to 
this autonomy, the Council was finally set up in 1964 with an Extreme- 
ly elaborate constitution designed to prevent it becoming a ourri^culum 
dictator! Since then it hae been responsible for 140 development pro- 
jects covering virtually all aspects of primary and secondary school 
ourriculvun. These have the force only of suggestions for teaohersj 
they are in no sense mandatory* They range from a simple team- teaching 
trial involving the secondment of one teacher, and some secretarial 
help, to the i^31^0C0 project for developing materials in a variety 
of media for teaching modern languages to 13 to 16 year olds. The 
total cost of the Council's activities is arourd CI million a year, 
out of about £200 million a year spent by this co\mtry on education 
as a whole. Two Schools Council projects are described in detail by 
the author. 

Besides its projects and the great amount of thought and dis- 
cussion on curriculum reform which they have generated, the Council 
has also been responsible for two further developments. First, it 
has pursued reforms in the public examinations system which had been 
begun by the Secondary Schools Examinations Council and the Curriculum 
Study Group, both of which the Council superseded. And second, it has 
encouraged the establishment of teachers' centres. 

Teachers' centres, in the author's view, could become this coun- 
try's most important instrument of curriculum reform. There are 
already $00 of these throughout England and V^ales, varyli^g from bare- 
ly equipped spare rooms in schools, to lavishly equipped buildings 
with full-time staff. All are places where teachers meet formally and 
informally to diacuse and hear about new curricultim ideas. All are 
set up by local education authorities over which, characteristically, 
the Schools Council has no direct power. 





Although the local eduoation authorities are represented on the 
52-8trong governing body of the Schools Council, and although they 
supply half its annual budget - the Government pays the other half - 
they have no more direct control over it than it has over them. Like- 
tflee the Oovernment, vhich oeroly nominates four Council members, *nd 
appoints the chairman* For the Council's constitution was expressly 
designed to preserve the principle of teachers • autonomy by giving 
teachers a majority on the governing body and on all of the Council* s 
30 committees except two - finance and publications* The teacher 
representatives are nominated by the teachers • organisations, among 
which of course, the National Union of Teachers, being the largest, 
has much the biggest voioe« 

This deliberate attempt to construct a truly democratic body has 
been criticised by many as too cumbersome a machine for the urgent 
curriculum needs of today. There are up to 500 committee meetings a 
year in the Coxmoil's headquarters. Specialists who have worked for 
months in their chosen field are not infrequently forced to abandon 
their labours to committee censure. Teachers complain that Council 
publications are too vague as a result of this process. On the 
other hand, there are complaints that the teacher unions have too 
much power inside the Council, especially given the faot that their 
own internal democracies may not be working too well. And, on top vf 
all this, there is a widespread feeling among Council members as 
well as others - that Council publications are not getting through 
to ordinary teachers, too many of whom still suspect that the Council 
is really an instrument of centrally imposed curricula- 

But these criticisms, the author feels, have begun to be met by 
the Council. Over the past three years it has concentrated more on 
spreading information about projects already produced - by, among 
other things, a terraly journal sent to all schools - than on commis- 
sioning new ones* And he suggests the Council may well, in the near 
future, have won enough trust and respect to allow its links with teaoh< 
ers in schools and in colleges of education to become even more posi- 
tive and direct* 
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Chapter 1 



HOW IT STARtHD 



fha origin of the Sohools COuTiOil can be explained at different 
levels - as a response to sooial and economio pressures affeoting 
many of ths dsvelopsd couiitriss in ths period betwesn 1955 and 1965| 
or as a sequence of events in England which gavs the Counoil csrtaln 
special charaotsristics; or in tsrms of specific initiatives by indi- 
vidual persona at the csntre of the sducational system* 

The first of these, the preesure of sooial and economic change, 
ie the aspect which has been emphasised by the Counoil itself in its 
own reports^ and by others who have written on the subject of curri- 
culum refonn, both in Britain and in other countries. It is well 
summarised in a rsport (l) by the Dspartment of Education and Soiencs^ 
describing the Sohools Couiicilt 

"In this as in many other countries there has bsen a growing 
consciousness of the need to reappraise syllabuses and curricula* 
Until comparativsly recently changes in the school curriculum 
have taken place only through the slow spread of ideas among 
teachers (helped by the efforts of H.M. Inspectors) or through 
the work of committees set up for some specific purpose. Ths 
rate of change did not kesp pace with the needs of the times 
or pi^ovide a ^speedy response to developments in particular 
branches of knowledge or to changes in the general view about 
the aims of education* The Schools Counoil for the Curriculum 
and Bxaminations - or the Schools Council as it is now gener-^ 
ally called - grew out of a recognition by all branches of the 
sducation service that co-operative machinery was needed to 
organise a more rapid, and more effective, response to these 
changes." 

Science was the branch of knowledge where the need for reform 
of syllabuses was most obvious. Rapid developments, both in pure 
science and in the field of technology, had rendered much of the old 
curriculum clearly out of date, and teachers in the schools lacked 





the fooilities anf^ the time to undertake the task of revisioni In thd 
USA the forming of the Physical Science Study Committde in 1956 may 
be taken as the start of the movement for currioular reform. In 
England the Association for Science Education provided a channel 
for Soienco tdachers to express their dissatisfaction with syllabuses* 
Thie Association was influential in persuading the independent 
Nuffield Foundation, a charitable trust, to initiate the first of a 
series of substantial curriculum develcpmant projects in December 
1961 • Vithln one year the Nuffield Foundation was financing curri- 
culua studies to the amount of £250,000. Other areas of the curri- 
culum were also giving ^ause for concern: mathematics and the human- 
ities, for example, were among those singled out in the Newsom 
Report (2) in 1963 as requiring special attention. The increasing 
numbers of pupils in full-time education - and particularly the trend 
towards a longer school life and the attempt to extend equal oppor- 
tunity to under-privileged sections of the ccnmiunity - resulted in 
a situation where the traditional curriculum was unaulted to many 
secondary school pupils. The increasing cost of education also led 
to concern that resources should be used effectively. Governments 
were beginning to use more sophisticated planning techniques, which 
indicated a need for- trained manpower which the educational system 
was ill prepared to neet. 

In England and Wales the annual budget of the National Founda- 
tion for Educational Research i even in 1964, was only £84,000. One 
oritio noted that a larger sum was being spent on research In glue 
than on research in education. But the need was for reform as well 
as for re search » and particularly for an organisation which would 
ensure a continuing review of all aspects of the curriculx'in in 
schools* 

The Ministry of Education was in a weak position: there wad 
little positive action or initiative which it could take. For the 
fimly established tradition of decentz-alisatlon in the English 
system excluded the Minister from influence in the curriculum, and 
gave control to the local education authorities. The local authori- 
ties had not In fact exercleed control over the cvurricuium, but had 
given wide freedom to individual head teachers to decide on sylla- 
buses, timetables, books and equipment « This freedom was jealously 
guarded. Bitter memories still lingered of the domination of elemen- 
tary schools by the system of Payment by Results, introduced a 
hundred years previously and abandoned before the end of the 19th 
century, when school finance was decided by inspectors who tested 
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pupils against prescribed standards of achievement. As far back as 
1907 1 whsii the Board of Education (as it was then called) had issued 
a manual of teaching practice, it was given the gentle title of 
•Handbook of Suggestions for the Consideration of Teachers and Others 
Concerned in the Work oi* Public Elementary Schools'. This title was 
used in subsequent reprints up to 1947. The preface contained the 
assurance t 

"the ofily unifcrttity that the Board Education desire to see 
in the teaching of public elementary schools is that each 
teacher should think for himself, and work out for himself such 
methods of teaching as may use his powers to the best advantage 
and be best suited to the particular needs and conditions of 
the school.'* 

In the secondary grammar schools the freedom was somewhat 
illufiiory, for the syllabuses of the General Certificate of Education 
(OCB) examinations largely determined what was taught in the schools* 
Even here, the central authority had little influence, for the exam- 
inations were conducted by nine examining boards (eight of these 
being university boards), coordinated through the Secondary School 
Examinations Coxmcil. Many teachers, and pupils t00| spoke of the 
tyranny of external examinations and resented their restricting 
influence. 

To understand how the Schools Covmcil was incorporated in this 
decentralised system, it is necessary to consider the explanation 
at the second level which was mentioned at the start of the chapter - 
the sequence of events which led to the setting up of the Council, 
If told in full, this would make a story of absorbing interest: hov 
a bold (or perhaps rash) initiative was modified to preserve the 
accepted distribution of responsibility within the systemj and how 
subsequently an organisation has evolved which ht j a greater poten- 
tial for change than could even have been achieved by the earlier 
more direct effort. The story is as yet unfinished* But perhaps a 
brief outline can convey something of the interest* 

Although the teaching in secondary grammar schools was very much 
xmder the influence of external examinations, the secondary modern 
schools (for the pupils of average and below average ability, as it 
was understood at ti)is time) had originally been envisaged as an 
area free from examinatioj.3 of this kind. Even in 1959 the Crowther 
Report (5) had commented { 
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•'The jiioat promising part of the educational system for experi- 
ments in new methods of teaching will be the middle streams 
of (secondary) modeni schools - but only if they are left free 
from the cramping effect of a large-scale external examination*" 

Already in the 1950a pressures outside the control of the 
schools had encouraged a growing number of pupils in tho secondary 
modern aohooXs to enter for OCS examinations, previously limited t'o 
and designed for the grammar schools, or for examinations set by 
Various other external institutions. It was to meet this situation 
that the coordinating bodyi the Secondary School Examinations Oouncili 
appointed a committee in 1958 to study the problem. . 

In July I960, the report of this committee (the Beloe Report 
(4)) proposed a 'new pattern of exeuuinations" for pupils aged about 
16 f for the award of what was later to be called the Certificate of 
Secondary Education* The solution which the committee offer< X to tho 
problem of external control of the cxu^riculum was 'teacher control* 
of the examinations. 

"Since the primary object of the examint;tions as we envisage 
them is to serve a constructive educational purpose in the 
schools themselves, it is in our view fundamental that the 
teachers in the schools which will use them should play a major 
part in the arrangements, this has been our starting point in 
consideration of the machinery for providing the examinations.'' 
(paragraph 116) 

Seeing that their proposal was likely to raise complex technical 
problems in examining and in establishing national standards, the 
Report also proposed the formation of 'a small but highly qualified 
research and development \mit*. 

"We have in mind an ad hoc group of five or six people knowledge- 
able about examinations and in close touch with current practice 
in the s.chools. Ve are clear that, in the early years of a sys- 
tem of examinations designed to be sensitive to the needs of the 
classroom in the way ve propose, many new problems will be thrown 
up demanding continuous thought, observation and experiment. The 
group should therefore be continuously available; it would seek 
help wherever it was to be found ... The personnel for this unit 
might be made up partly of members of H.M. Inspectorate ... and 
partly of teachers or organisers with appropriate experience 
seconded by local authorities." (paragraph^!??) ' 
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The model ^'hioh may hav^ been in the minds of the Comlttoe 
was the Development Oroup of the Arohiteots and Building Branch of 
the Ministry of Education* This unit had been formed in 1949 when 
cost limits were introducea for school buildings The Oroup^s first 
publication was a review of enterprising work in building by local 
authorities in the immediate post-war years| and subsequently it 
baeed its designs for schools on observation by teams who visited 
classrooms to study teachers* methods - in particular looking? for 
imaginativs improvisation by teachers in old-style echools* Their 
findings were mads available to local authorities for the design of 
new schools I and met with very favourable response* (A description (5) 
of *the work of the Development Oroup is to be found in ths Introduction 
to Building Bul^letin 36 h A key to the success of this small unit was 
Its joint dli*sotion by a professional and an administrator - an archi- 
tect and a civil servant r who worked closely together, sending teams 
into the schools to observe and test out new ideas* 

Vhether or not this was the model for the Beloe Committee's 
recommendation, it was certainly the model for the Curriculum Study 
Oroup, the unit which the Minister of Education set up in Pisbruary 
1962 to carry out the task which the Beloe Report had outlined. The 
task, In the meantime, had enlarged significantly, for at the end of 
1961 the Nuffield Foundation had announced its programme of curricu- 
lum development projects and the Curriculum Study Oroup was given a 
wider remit I it was to concam itself with the curriculum as well as 
with examinations. 'The main Job of the unit', as the Ministry's 
Permanent Secretary explained in a letter on 9 March 1962, 

"will be to improve the value of the sei*vice that the 
Inspectorate and the Department have for a long time sought 
to offer in the field of curriculum and examinations The 
appropriate teams within the new xmlt will place their findings 
at the disposal of the education service as a whole or of the 
appropriate body within it, but there will be no change in the 
present pattern of relationships between the various interests 
concerned*" 

The letter made specific reference to the analogy of the 
Development Oroup in Building • 

"But, as with the work of the Development Group in the Archi- 
tects and Building Branch, ve shall be equally pleased if the 
effect is to stimulate constructive criticism and new thinking 
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t..ln other quarters. And we shall also follow the praotlce of 
the I>evelopment Group in one other important respect J most of 
the studies counted by the new unit are likely to involve olose 
and continuous collaboration with local education authorities, 
practising teachers and others concerned to improve the quality 
of the education service." 

A further similarity was that the Cuiriculum Study Oroup would 
bd under Joint leadership of a senior inspector and an Assistant 
Secretary from the Ministry, This pattern of Joint responsibility 
was to be followed throughout the unit, teams being staffed Jointly 
by inspectors and administratorst Perhaps it was not Just coincidence 
that the occasion when the Minister announced the formation of the 
new unit was the opening of a new school building in Hertfordshire. 

A Development Unit for school building was a different matter 
from a Curriculum Study Oroup • School building was mainly the archi- 
tect's responsibility, and the Unit allowed the interests of teachers 
to be considered more effectively! Capital investment in buildings 
was also accepted as a responsibility of central authority. The 
curriculum was the responsibility of teachers and local authorities, 
and to some of them it seemed that they had trouble enough already 
with suggestions from psychologists, sociologists BXid other so-called 
experts without this new expert group who might have much greater 
poweri The Permanent Secretary gave assurances in three separate 
parts of the March 1962 letter that the Ministry did not seek power. 

"Our aim is to give a service, for those who want to use it, 
and to provide a chopping block for those who find stimulation 
f>r thoir own thinking in reacting against the findings of 
others working in the same field. But we have no intention of 
disturbing in any way the present pattern of powers and 
responsibilities in the area of curricula and examinations, 
and we shall constantly seek to ensure that the voice of the 
new unii is heard only as one voice amongst others, invested 
with no greater authority than is merited by the quality of its 
contribution to the general store of knowledge and experience," 

In spite of these assurances {or possibly because of them), the 
announcement was received with suspicion by the other partners in 
the education service, the local education authorities and the 
teachers* associations. The statement that the voice of the new \mit 
would be 'invested with no greater authority than ... merited by the 
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quality of its contribution' was a little too innocenti an expert 
group operating within the central authority was likely to become 
something caore than just *one voice amongst others' ♦ Hostility to 
the idea developed slowly but steadily. In the jo\irnal Eduoation 
{pagd 549) on 23 March, Sir William Alexander, Secretary of the 
Association of Education CommitteeSi complained that there had been 
no prior consultation on the formation of the Group, and he pointed 
to the danger of control by Central authority. The National Union 
Of Teachers likewise was concerned about the way in which the new 
unit would operate ♦ 

"We would particularly deplore any action which would diminish 
the professional responsibility of head teachers «•« or impose 
any limitations on the choice of textbooks and equipment 
Teachers should be consulted before any changes are made or 
findings are published Teachers should participate in the 
working out and operation of new programmest*' 

The build-up of opposition to the Curriculum Study Group 
throughout the summer of 1962 may be better understood if it is set 
against the wider background of the educational controversies of 
the period* At this stage it is appropriate to turn to the third 
level of explanation to which reference was made at the beginning 
of this chapter - tie influence of individual personal! tles# Manser, 
in his analysis (6) of the structure of educational politics in 
England t comments 

"Decision-making in the development ot educational policy is 
traditionally by agreement with the local authorities, the 
teachers* organisations and, where relevant, the churches* The 
"friendly and conspiratorial" triumvirate of Sir Peroival Sharp 
(Secretary of the Association of Education Committees, 1925-45) 
Sir Maurice Holmes (Permanent Secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion, 1936-45) and Sir Frederick Mander (General Secretary of 
the National Union of Teachers, 1931-47) entrenched a pattern 
of relationships which has dominated policy development e\3r 
since." (page 8) 

The 1950s, however, saw a weakening of this partnership through 
a succession of controversies - teachers* superannuation, the 'block ' 
grant' system of financing local authorities and the Minister's 
intervention in salary negotiations in 1959. 
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"Throughout the 1950s the factors whioh had supported the 
exieting distribution of power after 1944 were steadily under- 
ained Gradually, new men came into the Ministry who did 
not share the tradition of partnership of the inter-war periods 
They read the Education Aot and wondered why the Ministry did 
not exert a more positive influence ♦ The rapid expansion of 
the educational system compelled officials to adopt a more 
critical attitude to the allocation of resources to education 

Beginning in the late 19508 the Ministry attempted to 
assert more positively the needs of the comaiunity, as It inter- 
preted them, in the formation of national policy (pages 24*25) 

This is, of course, a speculative interpretation of events, but 
it is supported by the statement of the Minister of iSducation, 
Sir David Kccles, in the parliamentary debate on the Crowther Report 
in I960, when he referred critically to the ^secret garden of the 
curriculum' » Education debates, he said, were too often concerned 
exclusively with questions of buildings or organisations! he would 
'try to make the Ministry's voice heard rather more often and posi- 
tively, and no doubt more controversially', on what was taught in 
schools and colleges, One of Sir David i5ccles' private seoretaries 
was Derak Morrell, who also served in the Development Group of the 
Architects and Building Branch, was Joint Secretary of the Curricu- 
lum Study Group, and one of the first Joint Secretaries of the 
Schools Council. Morrell' s views on these matters - a very different 
interpretation from Manzer's - can be found in a speech he made many 
years later, only a few months before his tragic death. In May 1969, 
in an address to his colleagues in the Association of First Division 
Civil Servants, he saidj 

"Our ethic is simply stated. We stand committed to neutrality 
Of process, Vie profess that public power is not to be used to 
further the private purposes of those to whom it is entrusted 

The valid application of the principle of neutrality of 
process is* to evolve a set of procedural roles such that those 
who are not in themselves value-neutral - because they are 
human beings with needs and aspirations - can, by accepting 
thoss rules, contribute to a process which has public rather 
than private outcomes ,«, But , , « we still do not accept the 
reality of our individual humanity: we have not therefore 
evolved rules of procedure such that we can contribute all that 
we are to a process having public and not private outcomes. The 
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"price which we and the public pay fcr pursuing a myth is heavy 
Speaking perscnally, I find it yearly more difficult to 
reconcile personal integrity with a view cf my rcle which 
requires the deliberate suppression of part of what I am* It 
is this tension, and not overworki which brings me, regularly, 
to the point where I am ready to contemplate leaving a service 
which I care about very deeply *«» But the price which the pub- 
lic has to pay is even heavier. For the part of ourselves which 
we are asked to suppress is the creative part. There is nothing 
more individual than an idea* No committee ever haS| or ever 
Willi form an idea. It can only adopt one* Ideas are formed by 
individuals from the depths of their personalities! they have 
to be felt before they can be brought to consciousness. And they 
often have to be sustained over a long period, not infrequently 
with a modicum of passion, before a process of critical appraisal 
by others defines their realisation as a valid object of public 
policy* 

This extended quotation has been given because it is not readily 
accessible, and because the views expressed throw a different light 
on the elaborate system of committee control devised for the Schools 
Council by the Lockwood Committee. The Curriculum Study Group was an 
Initiative by central authority* The Schools Council which replaced 
and absorbed it is a partnership of central and local authorities 
and the teaching profession* This is the meaning of Manzer's cryptic 
conclusion: 

"The Schools Council may be regarded as an assertion of ortho- 
doxy and, quite possibly, an opportunity lost*^ (page 97) 

The best evidence of Morrell*s creative contribution to the 
thinking which lay behind the setting up of the Curriculum Study 
Group is to be found in his address (8) to the Annual General Meeting 
of the National Foundation for Educational Research, in October 1962* 
The invitation to him to give this address was a shrewd initiative - 
on whose part we do not know - and the speech (subsequently published 
tn February 1963 (7)) is a key document in the account of curriculum 
development in England* Stressing that these were 'provisional, and 
entirely personal, thoughts*, he started by acknowledging 'reasons 
why society should extend to the teachers a large measure of freedom 
to decide how and what to teach*- But if teaching was to be effective. 
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"every teacher ttust receive or acquire aa part of his stock in 
trade a "package" of knowledge about the ourriculuiflt and about 
teaching methods » which beoomes the norm from whicbi if he is 
a good teacher, he departs in the interes»ts of meeting indivi- 
dual needs To tny mind, the oruoial contemporary question 
in attempting to discern the reality belilnd the slogan ^'the 
freedom of the teachers" is, therefore^ this: how, and by whom> 
should the packages be created > and how and by whom should thsy 
be kept up to date? ... It is not self-evident that this is a 
Job that the teachers can claim to be exolusivoly their own. It 
involves, amongst other things, defining and interpreting 
society's terms cf reference for the education service, and it 
can be argued that it should be shared with those whose special 
forms of skill and experience, or representative status, qualify 
them to express society* s contemporary needs, and to discern 
trends in social, economic and technical development* And this 
argument gains strength if it can be shown that the teachers 
are not producing a sufficient supply of packages relevant to 
society's needs, or that the teachers are finding it difficult 
to control the outside pressures that tend to distort the 
curriculum in sectional interests* 

"Unfortunately, there is today some evidence that this Is what 
is happening* There is a growing recognition that the teachers 
need more help if they are to create, with the speed now 
required, new packages relevant to society* s needs, and are to 
preserve the balance of the curriculum in the face of growing 
pressures from a great variety of sources." 

The question with which he concluded his address was: 

''How can we best give form and shape to a genuine partne:rship 
between the various agencies concerned, which will increase the 
speed and relevance of curriculum development, and base it more 
soundly on an increased volume of research, without in the 
process surrendering or even endangering what is essential to 
a free society in our tradition of freedom for the teachers in 
curricular matters?" 

Two weeks later, in Education, Sir William Alexander gave his 
answer to this question^ 
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"It is a matter of urgency and importance that the wcrk cf the 
Curriouluui Study Orcup ehculd be brought effectively under a 
representative bcdy in which Iccal education authorities and 
the teaching profeseion are in membership •^^ 

This would give its work the 'measure of independence from the 
Minister himself which is essential'. 

When the apesch was published in Educational Research in 
February 1963 an editorial summarised 'three queetions of policy' I 

Is there a real need for overall leadership to be given 
to the schools in matters of curriculum design and the 
related matter of examinations? 

2i If there is such a need, from whers should this leadership 
come and how should it be organised without damage to the 
essential liberties of the schools? Should it be manifestly 
independent of authority! or should it come from an official 
body with the danger that it may appear to be mandatory? 

3» Should the results of the study of curricula and of exam- 
inations, by whomever they be imdertaken, be subject to 
rigorous experimental evaluation by an independent body 
and, if 80, hov should this be done?'* 

Comments made at the N*F.i3)»R« Annual General Meeting 'had 
emphasised both the importance of the problem, and the controversial 
nature of the approach'. Fivs prominent educationalists were there- 
fore invited to contribute observations on the address, and Alexander 
used the occasion to repeat his su^estion of a "representative body 
to which the Curriculum Study Oroup will be responsible •" 

This was the line of action which was followed up» In May 1963i 
the Minister of Education proposed a meeting with teachers^ associa- 
tions and local education authority representatives, to discuss 
setting up 'a new Schools Council for the Curriculum and ilxaminations' , 
to which the services of the Curriculum Study Group would be made 
available* The memorandum prepared in the Ministry for this confer- 
once repeated Morrell's argument of October 1962 in a rather stronger 
and less tactful form* Among the phrases which gave offence were the 
statements; 

"This long tradition of substantial laissez-faire in curricular 
matters has created something of a vacuum within the school 
system •••In this situation, the doctrine of the freedom of the 
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"teaoher as traditionally accepted is becoming more and more 
the means whereby the teachers are forced to respond to events 
they cannot oontrol.'^ 

The annotated agenda accompanying the papers shoved clearly that 
the Curriculum Study Group was envisaged as continuing in existence 
as one of the forms of full-time professional support for the nev 
Oounoil« 

The conference was held in July 1963, and (to quote one of thO 
participants}! 

"After a morning's discussion, agreement was reached in only 
one respect - that there were problems which warranted careful 
examination and that a working party should be set up to examine 
all these problems and report back in due course*" 

The working party was promptly appointedt with Sir John Lockwoodi 
chairman of the Secondary School Examinations Counoili as its chairman. 
Skilfully he steered the committee through a succession of difficul- 
ties (including at one stage a threat of withdrawal by one of the 
parties) to an agreed report published in March 1964, just in time 
for the Kaster conferences of the various teachers* assooiations* 

The proposals in the Lockwood Report (8) were substantially 
different from the "small but highly qualified research and develop- 
ment unit" which had been originally proposed* A Schools Council for 
the Curriculum and Examinations should be established, with 52 members 
appointed by teachers' associations, local authority associations and 
other bodies (including 4 appointed by the Minister of Education), a 
Chairman appointed by the Minister, and provision (still not fully 
implemented) for 14 further co-opted members* It was felt 'appropriate 
«•« to have a majority of membdra representing the schools^ « The new 
Council would take over the work of the Secondary School Examinations 
Council and the Curriculum Study Group* Terms of reference were 
drafted, giving pride of place to 'the principle that each school 
should have the fullest possible measure of responsibility for its 
own work*. A constitution and method Of working, 'designed to protect 
the freedom of the member interests', were outlined in detail. Staff 
were to be recruited by short-term secondment, since it was 'clear 
that a career secretariat and study team organisation is not desirable' 
The new body would be *a free association of equal partners, retaining 
unimpaired their own rights of decision within their own areas of 
responsibility' » (This phrase occurs twice in the report ).The Council 
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'should have control of its ovm work' and *be free to selt'ct its own 
subjects of studyS The Minister*s contribution was to pay the staff, 
provide accommodation and supply finance for research and development 
work* 

The conference was reconvened in J\ily 1964 and approved the 
recoiGMeiidations unanimously. The Schools Council held its first 
meeting on 26 October 1964, with Sir John Maud, Master of University 
College, Oxford, as its Chairman and D.H, Morrell and R»W, Morris, 
HMI| as Joint Secretaries. 
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Chapter II 



PURK)SB AKD PRIORITIES 

The Lockwood Report set cut precise terms of reference for the 
Counoili and these were adopted without alteration* The full text 
extends to 23 lines of print. The opening paragraphs states 

"The objeots of the Schools Council for the Curriculum and 
Kxaminations are to uphold and interpret the principle that 
each eohool should have the fullest possible measure of 
responsibility for its own work^ with its own curriculum and 
teaching methods based on the needs of Its own pupils and 
evolved by its own staff 
In order to promote these objects, the Council will keep under 
review curricula f teaching methods and exaainations in primary 
and secondary schools (paragraph 19) 

The individual responsibility of the school is thus placed 
first, and the task of reviewing curricula and examinations is firmly 
subordinate to that primary objective* In the report, no doubt is 
left about thisi 

"The results of the Council's work shoald possess only their 
own inherent authjbrity (It should) produce recommendations 
which hart ^^al^^n all r:^levant factors into account and were 
agreed by representatives of all the member interests concerned* 
But they would stj.ll be recommendations i addressed to those who 
have their own area of responsibility, and who must be free to 
take th^ir own decisions In particular, the Council weald 
neither publish, nor approve, anything in the nature of a text 
book*" (paragraph 21) 

It is easier to identify from this vhat the Council is not to 
do than to establish what precisely it is intended to do# Surprisingly, 
the para^jraph which follows the one quoted above, begins: 'This method 
of working would not, in our view, render any of the Council's work 
ineffective,' But the argument is developed as the paragraph continuesi 
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"On the contrary, we are recording our belief that if new 
ranges of choice are made available, the schools will freely 
select for themselves any approach to syllabus content or 
teaching methods which clearly offers a better educational 
solution than that previously available. The need for a more 
rapid response on the part of the schools to changing education- 
al needs is not in doubts But there is no need to transfer 
responsibility to the centre in order to bring this about. The 
response will be freely made by the schools themselves once 
their room for manoeuvre has been increased, and once the 
teachers are enabled to play a bigger part in research > and In 
the development of new ranges of professional choice." 
(paragraph 22) 

This became, and remains, a guiding principle in the Council's 
philosophy. It has two elements, freedom of choice for the schools 
and the involvement of teachers in the work. Thus the aim is to 
widen the range of choices open to the teachers, and to ensure that 
the choices offered are soundly developed from the aotual require- 
ments of the teachers. This in turn involves two further prinoiplesj 
an extension of the idea of partnership In responsibility for educa- 
tion, and a development of standards within the teaching profession 
so that teachers can enter fully into their share of the responsibil- 
ity. In short, freedom and involvement; and partnership and profes- 
sionalism - 'a witness to a certain style of running an educational 
system*, as it has been described (1), The speech from which ♦this 
last quotation is taken - an address to a national conference in 
1970 by Oeoffrey Caston, Joint Secretary of the Schools Council at 
that time - gives a clear exposition of this philosophy of action. 
He described the Council as 

"a deliberate resort to democracy, an attempt to secure the 
commitment of teachers by involving them decisively at every 
stage in the innovation programme. This includes the making of 
decisions at national level on policy and on the spending of 
money, and at local level in the management of teachers* centres 
and local development groups Somehow we were going to dispel 
the notion that teachers were being forced to dance to a tune 
composed and played by people who knew nothing about their 
problems A teacher who feels professionally coerced is most 
unlikely to be able to contribute to a productive relationship 
with his pupils. They cannot learn self-confidence from teachers 
who have none. 
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'•..I The Council has no authority over teachers* It may - and 
I hope it does sometimes carry a certain amount of professional 
consensus, and u threat deal of the kind of authority which comes 
from organised knowledge* But not autlioritv in the Oxford Diotion- 
ary definition, "the right to enforce obedience". It cannot 
inetruot anyone to do anything. To oy mind - though not always 
to those who command a majority in our ranks - this is a great 
source of strength* It means that the use of any of the materials 
or methods which the Council may commend requires a positive act 
of agreement by the toacters concerned. It is an educational 
axiom that if Individuals do things because they have chosen to 
do them they do so with infinitely more effect than if they are 
passively acquiescing in authority* It is true for teachers as 
for their pupils. "The right to enforce obedience" has no place 
in an educational process, either between teachers and organis- 
ations, or between teachers and pupilt<* Once coercion creeps in, 
education begins to go out*" 

The parallel is clear between this 1970 statement and the purpose 
outlined in paragraph 22 of the Lockwood Keport* In the oarly years 
of the Council* s work, however, the force of this argument was slow 
to be accepted by the teaching profession. Teachers were still in- 
clined to see a sinister power in the Council and its secretariat - 
a correspondence in the columns of the educational press in 1967 
repeated all the old arguments • To some, these fine ideals were seen 
as little more than a rationalisation of the uncertain restrictions 
which had been imposed on the Council at its birth: since the organ- 
isation was to be subject to these democratic restraints, one might 
as well try to make a virtue out of necessity* But it was much more 
than this* The way in which this principle shaped the activities and 
structure of the Council will be discussed in later chapters* Brietly, 
its effect was ahown in the committee structure, the staffing and in 
the pattern of the Council's development projects. 

The Council had to be lar^e, so that all sectors of the educa- 
tional system could be represented* Itc v;crk is therefore done through 
a complex structure of committees, initially 22, now 30, on all of 
which (except for the committees responsible for finance and publica- 
tions) teachers form a majority of the membership* Almost all the 
staff of the Council (approximately 40 senior staff and nearly 100 
executive and clerical staff) are appointed on secondment from other 
educational organisations for periods of about three years. The turn- 
over is a guarantee against control by a career secretariat, and 
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ensures that personnel return to their organisations vith a knovledge 
of the Council and its work* There is no Director of the CouncilJ 
joint secretaries - at first two and now three - share the resporsi- 
bility for administration, and the Director of Studies, head of the 
small research team, holds a Joint appointment as Professor in the 
University oaf Reading» Teachers are directly Involved In the develop- 
ment projects, both as members of the teams and in trying out new 
materials in schools* And the formation of groups of teachers to 
discuss issues arising from the projects, is an important aspect of 
development work. The criterion for deoldin^^ priorities in develop- 
ment work Is the value of the work to the teacher in the classrocmi 
Ihe policy gives the Council a place in the educational aystetft 
which is not too different from that of the conventional Civil Service 
department, in which an administrative service supplies the basis for 
deoisicne by elected or nominated representatives, while the adminis- 
trators are expected to maintain a personal neutrality. Insofar as 
the Council is seen in this way there is a model from which Council 
and Conmittee members and Council staff derive some idea of the roles 
they are expected to perform. However, it may not be an entirely 
appropriate todel for the work to be done. Unfortunately! It also 
encounters the cuetomary criticisms of the Civil Service - indecisive- 
neast delays, endless committees and excessive paper work. The atmos- 
phere of the Council* s offices itself creates a special prcblemr for 
the interest of the work generates a keen sense of involvement. ?or 
senior staff , too personal an involvement may arouse antagonism from 
committees: Morrell*s dilemma of reconciling neutrality of process 
with creative ideals has to be constantly resolved- At a more Junior 
level it is easier to accept the principle of teachers' involvement 
in projects than to accept committee judgments on a topic to which 
an individual ^aember of staff has tjiven months of careful thought* 
However, the attitudes arising from these restraints are precisely 
the reason why the idea of a central innovatory organisation was 
regarded with such caution in HJngland- In the speech which has already 
been quoted above Caston concludes by lef erring to three 'enemies' 

cf freedom ('and there is a bit of each of them in every one of us'i 
he says); first, the lethargic; second, the complacent; and third - 

"The dirigistes or the technocrats- They have worked ovt just 
what the needs of the nation are in trained manpower t^^r 1968, 
and they know that in Sweden research has proved that you can 
teach an infant Boolean algebra by the time he is three years 
old »•» The most important thing for them is to set a few really 
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"clever people to work compilirv: programmes and work cai'^s that 
cannot be fouled up by the teachers who operate them* Sven if 
they do not go to that extroma the one thlnt^ they cannot stand 
is chaos • let things be arranged so that somebody can sit at 
the centre and make quite sure that everybody in education does 
what is besti 

As an ex-Whitehall boffin 1 suppose I might have been one of 
the third group of the enemy myselfi But if so, ray spots have 
changed. Education is power over individuals and no one is 
worthy of enough trust to be /^iven that kind of overall respon- 
sibility, So we must disperse power, disperse resi-onsibility, 
and rind ways of providing for all of us alternative means of 
responding to change. From those we can choose the one that will 
suit our own personal style and serve the interests of the pupils 
who are in our oare,'^ 



A brief outline of the Council's work from 1964 to the present 
may help to amplify this very general discussion of the basic policy 
which the Council has adopted • One small feature which illustrates 
the growing acceptance of the Council and the fading of the suspicions 
with which it was originally regarded ia seen in the revised consti- 
tution which was adopted in 1967 • In this revision, a more logical 
order was followed in setting down the objects of the Council* The 
reference to the 'general principle that each school should have the 
fullest possible measure of responsibility for its own work' now 
comes after, and not before, the definition of the Council's object 
as - 

"The promotion of education by carryin^^ out researcii into and 
keeping under review the curricula, teaching methods and exam- 
inations in schools, including the organisation of schools so 
far as it affects their curricula.*' 

Initially, the Council took over certain commitments from its 
two predecessors, the Curriculum Study Group and the Secondary School 
Examinations Council, The Curriculum Study Group had been acting as 
a seirvice unit, arranging trials in schools for the development pro- 
jects set up by the Nuffield Foundation in science, mathematics and 
foreign languages, and la^er in humanities and classical languages, 
the application of linguistics to English language teaching and the 
UQ0 of technical and other resources for learning in schools. 
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Gradually the Counoil took over responsibility^ in part or in full, 
for these projeots^ In addition^ at its very first meetingt the 
Counoil decided to initiate three new programmes, which remained the 
core of the Council's development work for the first three years at 
least t 

1. Research and development in the teaching of English; 

2« Preparations for the raising of the school leaving a<t;0| 
a programme designed to help schools; 

3« Sixth form curricula and examinations • 

In the field of examinations, the Council took over ^a solid 
legacy of work in preparation for the new Certificate of Secondary 
Mucation and of preliminary thinking about the development of sixth 
form examinations*. (2) In the English system of secondary education, 
examinations have a particularly marked influence on the syllabus in 
jach subject. It is not too much of an exaggeration to claim that 
•whoever controls the examinations controls the schools*. Thus it is 
important not to overlook the substantial influence which the Schools 
Council was able to exert through its position in the examination 
structure. 

Tho first examinations for C»S.£, were offered in 1965 by 9 of 
the li 0»S»i» examining boards to about 66^000 candidates, and the 
numbers grew rapidly in subsequent years. To provide a check on 
national comparability of assessment in these new examinations, the 
Counoil and the National Foundation for Educational Research Jointly 
operated a procedure in which aptitude tests were used to indicate 
probable distributions of grades on a national scale of assessment. 
This testing procedure was widely resented by teachers, and as a 
result, priority was given toVdevising a comparability procedure 
which did not involve tests, iVi preference to continuing work on 
attempts to refine the tests which were being usedi A series of 
experiments in cross-moderation of marks proved successful, and the 
aptitude testing was discontinued. 

For the already existing O^C.K, examinations, the Schools Council 
continued the general coordinating; functions which the Secondary 
School Examinations Council had performed. But, as the report (2) on 
the first year's work made clear, it had a wider, and ultimately more 
important roles 

"This is to secure a happier marriage than in the past between 
the actual work of the schools - which must constantly develop 
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"in response to new needs and new insights into the learning 
process - and the examinations which, in the process of assess- 
ing that worki can all too easily stand in the way of necessary 
innovation • • • 

If the schools are to respond to the needs of individual pupils, 
and to changing social and economic needs of the community, they 
require freedom to innovate and to adapt. But the users of exam- 
ination results - the universities and colleges, professional 
bodies, commerce and industry, indeed the candidates and their 
parents - need order j they need to be assured that the examin- 
ation results flowing froja different schools and c^iffe^-^ent 
examining boards convey meaningful, and reasonably comparable, 
information about pupils* achievements so far, and about their 
potentialities for the future. 

The main task of the Council is therefore to assist in achiev- 
ing a new reconciliation of freedom and order, capable of 
regular adjustment as circumstances change,'^ 

It will tak*^ time to achieve this broader aim, says the report. 
In fact, the attempt to reform the examination system has not yet 
succeeded* Two main reforms are sought t first, a single examination 
at age 16, to replace C.S.K, and O.O.l:;, (Ordinary) level} and 
second, a new pattern of ^second* examinations (i,e, after the 'first' 
examination at 16), providing an instrument for the selection of 
candidates for higher education, but covering a wider range of study 
and of ability than the present O.C.K, "A' (Advanced) level. By 
contrast with the indirectness of the Council's approach to curricu- 
lum development, this is a more positive line» But the Council has 
no power, and can work only by discussion and agreement. This was 
demonstrated only too clearly in 1970 when proposals for a new exam- 
ination structure (the 'Q and P proposals*)* resulting from discussion 
initiated in November 1966, were rejected, and the whole question was 
referred back for further consideration. In 1965* Sir William Alexander 
had written; 

^'There is no question of the Schools Council seeking control 
over the individual examining boards, nor must there be any 
question of the boards seeking to control and direct the vork 
of the individual schools. The idea that we are verging on a 
battle for power must be removed #"(3) 
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Though the Courci.l is not a battle-ground, it is a meeting- 
point for the various bodies, anfl inevitably there is a certain olaoh 
of iriterests, 

FiJinnce ia net obviou.^y comiucted with poiioy, but the Counoil* 
piiorltiea in development have been influenced by the financial con- 
slderatlona. Tho initial progn^Mao which the Council undertook re- 
quired sabetantial funds. To quote the 1968 Report, "Soon afler its 
ostabi.iehment, th^ Council realls<3d that it could not do its job 
without a corisidorable increase in the financial resources at its 
disposal^, binding adequate funds therefore became a matter of high 
priority f^l.tost from the atart. As explained in the previous o^iapter, 
the Teyartoent of J^ducatlcn and Science (the name now given to the 
Ministry of Education) nad undertaken to pay accommodation and staff- 
Ixy^ Gosti* and to commit an arurmal sum for the Council^ s resoarch and 
develoj-ment work, risitig to i:XOO,000 in 1968-69. By tho standards of 
investment in educational research in 1964 this had seemed a gener- 
ous figure, but it did not tuatch the Nuffield Foundation's invoatment 
in its projects and was clearly inadequate to provide for work on the 
scale now envisaged. Before the end of its first year, the Council 
had begun negotiations for new arrangements for financing its work. 

Details of financial negotiations often go unnoticed and un- 
recorded. In this caaa, however, they resulted in a major advance in 
policy. The local education authorities finally undertook to share 
in the cost, matching the total contribution from the Department of 
riducation and Science with an approximately equal amount - £385,000 
in 1967-8, risiii^ to £700>000 in 1968-9, giving a total of £1,25 
million. (C^orrent financial arrangements are described in Chapter IV). 
Two of the 'partners' thus f J nance a council in which the third part- 
ner, the teaching profession, has a majority representation. The 
deoision by central and local authorities to invest in the Council 
in this way opened up a new scale of operation. It may not be too 
much to say that this dermis ion and the agreement on the Lockwood 
Report represent the two major events in the creation of the Council. 

As a result, by the ond of the first three years, the Council 
Yiad already commissioned 61 projects costing, in all, over £2 million, 
The toVal outlay from 1964 to 1971 on 140 different projects and 
investigations, ranging in cost frcn nil to £831,000, amounts to a 
total of £4,300,000. 
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the period to the end of 1968 may be desoribed as the initial 
phase of the Counoil's work^ when the main purpose was to build up 
a high level of aotivity in eurrlculum development # The priority 
areas had originally been designated as English, preparation for the 
raising of the school leaving age, and the sixth form in secondary 
sohool* To these f primary education had been added, and new projects 
were started, or taken over from the Nuffield Foundation, in human- 
ities, modern languages and techndogyf to mention only a few of the 
most expensive. So much was initiated that it in difficult to dis- 
tinguish any clear priorities. 

In 1968, the emphasis began to change. Of course, the change 
was gradual and even in 1970 new projects were still being commis- 
sioned on a substantial scale. But 1968 Is taken as the beginning 
of the end of the first phase, because it was in October of that year 
that the FiOgramme Committee held a detailed discussion of priorities. 
This Committee had been established as a result of a review of the 
constitution, which the Lookwood Report had suggested should be held 
after the first three years; it had a majority of teacher members 
and took a ksy position in the Council's organisation, with responsi- 
bility for determining policleSi priorities and programmes. The 
Programi.5; Committee reccminended that the Council should now concen- 
trate on consolidating successful work in hand, even if this meant 
deferring new projects. For example, as some of the projects were 
now nearing completion, it was important to make sure that their 
results were fully available to teachers. After all, the criterion 
which the Council had resolved to adopt in judging the suitability 
of a project was its probable value to the teacher in the classroom. 
It was therefore not enough just to develop new materials and new 
methods, and publish them, and then to wait for teachers to adopt 
them. Nor was it merely a matter of bringing new materials to the 
attention of teachers: there was reason to believe that the output 
of new ideas from projects was near the limit of what teachers could 
reasonably be expected to absorb. Means had to be found, therefore, 
of helping teachers to incorporate the results of development work 
into their teaching. 

It will be seen that this is an extsnsion of the principle which 
was discussed in the first part of this chapter. Curriculum develop- 
ment is not achieved by changing syllabuses: one must also change 
the teacher who is to teach that syllabus* 

Thus, a project might require to be extended to allow the team 
to arrange facilities for teachors to receive training in the use of 
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the new materials. Provision of this kind vas already built into the 
development stage, while the project was under way^ but th^re was a 
need for an * after-care' provision when the project was completed and 
the project team was disbanded, A difficulty which arises here, how- 
ever, is that teacher training is not part of the Schools Council's 
jobJ training is an area of provision clearly assigned to other insti- 
tutions, and to a distinct branch within the administration. 

This new phase, which might be summarised as the phase of con- 
solidation in the Council's development, thus raises important issues 
which will be discussed more fully in the final chapter. It is linked 
with another of the decisions taken by the Programme Committee i recog- 
nition of the need for improved communication with teachers. To the 
average teacher, the Council appeared as a distant body. Suspicions 
still lingered, and public criticisms at teachers' conferences showed 
that teachers were not yet persuaded of the Council *s purpose* {A 
motion expressing Missatisfaction' with the working of the Schools 
Council at the Conference of the Assistant Masters' Association in 
December 1970 Was carried by 125 votes to 109 •) The fact that the 
criticisms were often misinformed only xuiderlined the need for 
improving communication. The introduction of Dialogue , a journal 
issued free once a term to all schools in the country, was one of 
the steps taken to meet this need* 

Already, there are signs of the emergence of a third phase in 
the Council's work. Two of the themes which are likely to be of 
importance in the years ahead are examinations and the balance and 
integration of various subjects in the 'whole curriculum'. Both of 
these raise fundamental issues which may require a radically differ- 
ent style of approach. Whether the Council has secured the confidence 
and trust which will allow it to enter on this third phase is a 
question to which we shall return in the final chapter. 
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Chapter III 



STRATEOmS AND PROOKDURBS 

The 1968 Report of the Schools Council includes a chapter, 
'What is a curriculum development project?' This chapter outlines 
the successive stages in a project f though it is acknowleiiged that 
not all projects would follow this pattern in detail. 

1. Investigation - a review of current practice and a 
formulation of objectives. 

2. Creation of new materials, 

3. Bxperimental trial of these new materials in schools - at 
first in only a few schools, later more widely - with 
feed-back to refine and improve the new approach. 

4* Diffusion - including the organisation of conferences 
and courses* 

5* Evaluation - including the gathering of suggestions and 
criticisms which may provide the basis for fresh projects. 

These are differing emphases, rather than successive stages« Stages 
2 and 3, for example, overlap extensively j and in several of the 
projects one of the early appointments to the project team has been 
that of the evaluator. The intention is that evaluation should be 
integrated into all stages instead of being considered as an indepen- 
dent stage after the rest is finished. Thus the evaluator is brought 
into the discussion on objectives, the shaping of new materials and 
the arrangement of school trials. In this way he is better equipped 
to design an appropriate framework for the final evaluation. There 
are, however, examples of projects where evaluation has been done 
by an independent team. 

In the design of new materials in development projects, atten- 
tion Is given to the choice of the appropriate media - print, film, 
picture, model and so on - and the balance between these different 
media. Media specialists are brought into the discussion at an early 
stage, and are not aaked merely to provide an attractive 'wrapping' 
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for a package whose content is already deolded« In this and other 
vaySi the 'classical' concept of curriculum development as a neat 
sequence of stages has been modified, and Is seen rather as a 
sequence of changing emphases In the course of a project ♦ 

Thus It Is possible to make a distinction between two different 
styles of project sponsored by the Council* t)arly Investigations, 
particularly those Initiated by the Nuffield Foundation, tended to 
be on the 'classical' models with a small team of experts who had a 
fairly clear Idea of the changes which were thought necessary and 
who provided most of the original Ideas themselves, using the trials 
in the schools to check and modify these Ideas* Later projects have 
tended to draw more widely cr\ teachers' Ideas, being started some- 
times by forming groups of teachers to discuss current practice and 
objeotlves, and thus involving much larger numbers of teachers in a 
creative role* This procedure is Justified on several grounds: first, 
that ideas emerging from actual classroom practice are more likely 
to be practical^ and second, that the activity Involved is itself an 
important part of curriculum change, Bven if the project were not to 
proceed beyond this stage, it may be claimed that the stimulus from 
discussion and knowledge of differing practices woijdd have a worth- 
while effect. This point of view is summarised in the sayings •The 
process is more important than the product.* 

There is, however, a danger if this extreme view is accepted 
too uncritically* Educational innovation, perhaps more than any other 
activity, inms a risk of producing talk rather than action, and a 
project may readily be bog^^ed down in a plethora of discussion and 
conunittees, which produce lengthy reports and little else. This 
applies particularly to discussion of objectives, over which much 
labouring to obtain a high level of precision may result only in a 
sense of frustration and a loss of the momentum which brought the 
discussion groups together. Some of those who have been through this 
experience quoted with approval the statement which appears in 
Curriculum Innovation in Practice (I) to illustrate the iSngllsh 
attitude in contrast to the American: 

'U've always thought that to define the aims of education in 
general terms is more or less meaningless: to do it more 
precisely la downright dangerous/' 
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One major point In the Council's strategy hae been the enoour- 
agement of teaohera* centres. The Nuffield Foundation, in its pro- 
jects in mathematics, science and modern lan^ages was instrumental 
in bringing teachers together, Local education authorities which 
beoame trial areas were required to provide centres where teachers 
could meet to discuss experiences, prepare materials and take part 
in courses* The Schools Council continued this policy of seeing 
oentros where teach«r« could meet and work togexner as essential to 
its philosophy of curriculum review and development. Through the work 
of Its projects, conferences and field officers the Council have con- 
tinued to encourage the development of local groups and centres. The 
readiness of local education authorities to provide these centres is 
further evidence of the support which the Council receives. At the 
same time, in many areas teachers^ centres have grown from the meet- 
ings of groups of teachers already taking place in their localities. 
5*he number of such centres hae Increased draraat icallyr few existed 
before 19641 by March 1969* there were 270 j a year later, over 400; 
and now, almost 500# The growth of teachers^ centres may eventually 
prove to be the most important ingredient in curriculum development* 
Insofar as the success of curriculum reform is to be judged by the 
involvement of teachers in the process, the existence of these local 
centres is clearly a crucial factor* In 1967 a Council Working Paper 
(2) was published urging the establishment of teachers' centres and 
suggesting guidelines. In 1969 three national conferences were 
organised in York, London and Cardiff, to encourage more areas to 
establish centres. liaison with teachers' centres is an important 
aspect of the work of the Council's field officers (see Chapter IV). 

Though the teachers' centre movement has great potential, it is 
important to recognise some oi the obstacles facing a new form of 
educational institution such ao this. i?he numbers of centres quoted 
above can be interpreted in a different way - namely that about half 
the centres have been in existence for less than two years, and 
consequently they have still to establish settled procedures for 
operation, according to the nature of their areas. A detailed analysis 
of 214 centres by Garland (3) in 1970 revealed that as many as one 
third lacked elementary facilities, some being little more than a 
spare classroom in a school made available for meetings after school 
hours. In many other places, an effective organisation has been 
established J and in some cases the response from teachers is des- 
cribed as 'overwhelming'. In Garland's sample, attendances averaged 
about 100 teachers per week during term at each centre. Reports 
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surest that tho response has come from primary school teachers more 
than secondary, and from the non-graduate teachers mord than the 
graduates^ Those who teaoh the established academic subjects have 
their own subject associations i and a national or regional linkage 
on a subject basis may be more useful to them than a local link, 
AlaOi the teachers' centre, like the Schools Council itself, is a 
new institution, and inevitably has an initial struggle to secure a 
territory of operation against established interests already operat- 
ing in these areas • 

The indications are of a wide diversity of provision. There is 
no single agreed pattern. A majority cover the ,whole area of curricu- 
lum, while others were set up to deal with a special area or a single 
development project; others againj which started as specialised cen- 
tres, are widening their scope. In most centres activities tend to 
be unevenly balanced, if only because some develop successfully and 
others ruii into the sand. Some centres have full-time wardens, 
appointed tfi a permanent basis j in others the warden is part- tine, 
or on a short-term secondment. Some have originated from the initia- 
tive of teachers and some are run by committees of teachers} others 
tend to operate as the agency of the local education authority. The 
provision is clearly inadequate as yet as a basis for a national 
network of curriculum review and innovation. The variety results 
fi*om the diversity in locad circumstances, for only if the centre is 
genuinely a local centre - if the teachers see it as • their centre* - 
is it likely to be used effectively and appropriately. Consequently, 
any attempt to impose a national pattern is likely to bo resisted, 
and might weaken the strength of the movement at this early stage in 
its growth. In the Council's report on The First Three Years, l9H/l$ 
published in 1968, there was a reference to ^some kind of national 
clearing-house for local centres as they develop, so that each can 
know of relevant work going on in others* j but even this exchange of 
information has not been developed systematically, 

A related form of provision is the resource centre - a central 
store frO'L which teachers may draw illustrative material for their 
teaching* Some teachers* centres function in this way, but there are 
many problems, - for example, of storage, indexing and retrieval, and 
of the uncertain relationships between school-based centres and 
national resource centres and the question of how far centres should 
specialise. These are problems which the Council has only Just begun 
to explore. 
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A particular strategy of proviPion on a regional basis is 
illustrated by the North-Vest Regional Curriculum Development ProjeOt 
in Manchester. This was instituted towards the end of 1966, when it 
was envisaged that it would be the first of five such regional groups, 
Manchester was an obvious choice because a collaborative regional 
project in CSS examining had been in progress since ?.963» The start- 
ing point was a collaboration of the university and its satellite 
colleges of education (teacher training colleges) with the local 
education authorities in the region. This brought together the agen- 
cies which provided initial and in-service training, provided a co- 
Operative basis for the establishment of teachers* centres, and made 
available the expertise and facilities of the University School of 
Education. Perhaps the scheme was too ambitious: in essence, its 
objective was to provide a continuity of training throughout the whole 
of a teacher's career, i^egional centres, co-ordinated by the Schools 
Council and serving their local teachers* centres, would have provided 
a hierarchy of national, regional and local provision for curriculum 
development, In 1967, however, the Schools Council was not prepared 
to take this step; and though the North-West regional centre was 
supported, no other regional centres were set up. 

One of the strategies which had been productive in the work of 
the Development Group In the Architects and Building Branch was the 
Observation of 'good practice' by teachers in schools. However 'good 
practice* may be defined, the indentif ication of imaginative work 
and improvisation by teachers offered a promising source of ideas* 

Too often good ideas remain unknown outside the classroom or 
the school in which the teacher works, because the communication 
structure in the educational system does not provide for any extensive 
exchange of ideas between teachers. The teachers' centre offers one 
means of remedying this weakness, but also, from time to tima, the 
Schools Cotincll considered ways of identifying and publicising exam- 
ples of good teaching practice, Morrell's experience in the Develop- 
ment Group in the 1950s and then as Joint Secretary of the Schools 
Council was no doubt a factor in this; and it is appropriate that, 
as a form of memorial after his death, the Council decided to insti- 
tute Morrell Awards - small grants, normally between £25 and £1U0, 
to give individual teachers facilities for developing ideas which 
were considered promising* 

Another new strategy recently adopted is the use of the national 
television and radio network to provide a stimulus and guide for local 
teachers* groups. By arrangement with the British Broadcasting 
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Corporation, a saries of television and radio programmes, starting 
in 197^1 will be closely linked to Schools Council products and pub- 
lioations on the problems arising from the raising of the school 
leaving age, ?reviously» the networks had been hesitant to tie their 
programmes to any one approach^ now it appeared that this approach 
might secure a more effective utilisation and a big^;er audience for 
their programmes. Each programme would be transmitted twice > once in 
school hours, to enable teachers to participate in school centres or 
in teachers* centres. School broadcasting in Britain has been devel- 
oped in oloee collaboration with teachers and education authorities 
through the School Broadcasting Councilj and the tradition of consul- 
taticiimay help to make this particular form of central co-ordination - 
amounting almost to an invasion of the ^forbidden territory' ofVn- 
service training - less open to suspicion. 

Many of the Cocmcil's decisions reflect the resolve that it 
should represent all the moraber interests and should not in any way 
appear to be an a^ent of the central authority. Two recent adminis- 
trative changes - in finance and publications - illustrate this point, 
Initially > the Department of Education and Science paid directly for 
the staffing and accommodation of the Council and made an additional 
contribution for research and development projects. As was explained 
earlier, when the IocslI education authorities agreed to provide a 
substantial sum in addition^ this resulted in an expansion of activity 
In April 1970 > a new system of financing was introduced, in which 
the Department and the local authorities provided equal contributions 
towards the total cost, and the Council negotiated its budget with 
these bodies as an independent institution. Likewise, thd Council's 
publications initially were handled by the government publishers^ 
appearing under the imprint of Her Majesty's Stationery Office in 
the same way as publications of the Department. To some, this appeared 
too much like the stamp of official approval. When the first curricu- 
lum project began to rlevelop teaching materials, there was also some 
uneasiness among the educational publishers at the appearance of this 
rapidly growing cuckoo in the nest. But a solution was found by set- 
ting up a Schools Council Publications Company which negotiates con- 
tracts with educational publishers for producing both the Council's 
reports and teaching materials. Thus the Schools Council imprint is 
now quite free from any association with the government publisher. 
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Chapter IV 



THg ORQANISATION OF THK COUNOIL 



The previous chap.ter aimed to demonstrate how the Counoil has 
sought to apply two {gliding prinoiples, that teachers should be tha 
agents of innovation and not merely spectators of the process of 
change > and that the Council should be seen to represent all the 
member interests and not to be an agent of central authority. These 
same principles are reflected in the structure of the Council's 
committees and i^s staffing. The present structure of committees Is 
set out in Figure 1, which is taken from the first issue of the 
COuncil*s newsletter, Dialogiio (1). 

The Prograrwne Cotmnittee, which meets about once a month, holds 
a key position in this syste.a. It is the first committee to consider 
most matters, and also has the final say (subject to approval of the 
Ooverning Council) after receiving recommendations from other commit- 
tees to Vhich the matters have been referred. The three Steering 
Committees, for the primary^ early secondary and late secondary 
stages (allowing considerable overlap of age) are also powerful 
groups^ eepeoially if they disapprove of a course of action, when 
their deoision has almost the power of veto. The Steering Committees 
are also the co-ordinating authorities for examinations and do not 
need Programme Committee approval for their decisions on this aspect* 
Bxaminations have a separate sub-syetem of committees; and the sixteen 
subject committees are involved both in the routine examination work 
and also in discussion of projects and other curriculum activities. 
There is a teacher majority on all committees, except the Finance 
and Staff Committee and Publications Committee* 

The elaborate committee system was laid down in the Lockwood 
Report to ensure that the work of the professional staff should, in 
tne words of Sir William Alexander (see page25)/be brought effective- 
ly under a representative body in vhich local authorities and the 
teaching profession are in membership*' The Council by itself was too 
large to exeroise effective control, and so its functions had to be 
delegated to a number of smaller groups with more specific remits, 
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It would be wrong, however, to describe the arransem^nt as designed 
solely to control) it al80 provides a means by which the views of 
teachers and local education authorities can be brought to bear* If 
iTepresentatives of these two groups are fully ii^volved in discussions 
of the Council's work, two advantages are likoly to accrue. First, 
the activities undertaken and the deoisiohs made are more likely to 
be acceptable to schools and IocrI authorities. In a decentralised 
system thece agencies have a large measure of independence t and 
unacceptable proposals from the Council would just be ignored* But 
if a project can be shaped appropriately in the planning stage, a 
form nay be found which is acceptablo* AlsOt the practical experience 
of the representatives is available to help design the project pro- 
perly* Second, the produots of the Council's work are more likely to 
be taken up by schools and local education authorities if represent- 
atives decide priorities from thsir practical knowledge of school 
problems and needs* The point is well expressed by Owen (2) (formerly 
a Joint Secretary of the Council): 

"The new idea which teachers think is peddled by the theorist 
or enthusiastic dsvotee for his own seemingly unintelligible 
ends mssta with coolness, suspicion and sometimes hostility* 
That which teachers make th^ir own, on the other hand, quickly 
puts out strong roots and equally quickly flourishes in a 
varisty of ways which go well beyond their originator's 
conception*^* (page 63) 

" ...To promote a sense of relevance amongst ssrving 
teachers rsquires - 

that any experimental work should be carried out with regular 
teachers in ordinary teachers' centres; otherwise 
credibility is lost; 

that experiment should start where the teachers no)i are in 

their thinking rather than where we might hope that they 
should be; 

that no major claim is made for any experiment ahead of time: 

the modest small scale idea which is limited in the duration 
of the work required is more likely to attract support fr^n 
the teachers than what is largo, nebulous and timeless.'^ 
(page 66) 

Nevertheless, the structure is cumbersome. To quote one observer 
{3)s 'The Schools Council struggles with a committee structure which 
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should n^ver have left the pages of a constitutional lavyer^'e text- 
l)00k** It is also expensive in time and money • The nuin'ber of oommit- 
tee meetings each year in the Council's headquarters is between 400 
and 500j some 400 papers each year are prepared on special topics 
(exclusive of minutes, agenda, etc.) for these comniitteesj three 
executive officers and six clerical officers handle arrangements for 
meetings; and committee travel and subsistence costs amount to about 
£21j000 per year. 

Some idea of how the committees function may be given by Figure 
2| which outlines the procedure for a development project from init- 
iation to publication* 

The meetings of committees are timetabled to enable the process 
of approval, from round 1 to round 2, to be passed in about one month 
(though it is exceptional for a proposal to pass through so quickly), 
and during this month the proposal will be considered from a variety 
of aspects (and, by &oxe members, on a variety of occasions), from 
the specific one of the subject concerned (in the Subject Committee) 
to the general desirability in the light of the Council's priorities 
and available funds (in the Programme Committee). 

There are other problems which may in the long run be more 
serious than the complexity of the organisation. How can representa- 
tives acquire the necessary ran^e of background experience to decide 
priorities? How can busy teachers and administrators handle the 
volume of information which the Council generates? (^Two pounds of 
paper received two days before a meeting.') These problems arise in 
almost every organisation which is governed by committees. In local 
government and other similar bodies, committee members are non- 
professional but are given the bases for decisions by the professional 
staff. Since the members are elected and answerable to their constit- 
uents, this is a means by which the public interest is brought to 
bear, and operates to control the professional staff. The position 
of Schools Council members is not quite like this. The School's 
Council members are answerable to their 'constituents* not directly 
but through the representative bodies which nominate them - teachers' 
associations, county council and education committee associations, 
and so on. Inevitably, complaints of the intrusion of 'teacher 
politics* are voiced from time to time. The very strong representation 
of the National Union of Teachors (which, because of its large mem- 
bership, has considerably more representatives than any other body) 
puts it in a powerful position, particularly if the representatives 
should wish to act together. No one group has sufficient representa- 
tion to persuade the Council to move in a direction which all other 
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Figure 2 

A CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT PROJECT ; AN EXAMPLE OF PROCEDURE 
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groups resisted t but it would be possible for an organised group to 
operate negatively, and the Council le particularly vulnerable in 
this respoct. Consequently, it dare not fall out vith its maotersi 
i'he or.ly alternative to this aystom, however^ vould appear to be to 
e^lve ccra reoponslblllty to the Council staff! the question then 
would l^t 'To whom are they answerable?' The committee system has 
to be understood as an attempt to build a democratic sharing of 
reaponalbility into the procedure of curriculuro development* 

The Council's staffing? eBtabllshment for the year 1971-72 is 
approximately 140 in all; about 40 senior staff and 100 executive 
And clerical staff. Almost all these are attached to the Oounoll on 
secondment for periods averaging about three years • The only perman- 
ent appointments are certain professional specialists, for example, 
in publio.itions and information* and the resources and media adviser • 
Of the senior staff, 6 ore seconded from the Department of ikiucaticn 
and Science, 6 from Her Kajesty^s Inspectorate, 14 from local educa- 
tion authorities, schools or colleges of education, and 7 from uni- 
vcrsities; 4 have been recruited from outside the educational system4 
The supporting staff is composed of 30 exf^cutlve officers, 25 cleri- 
cal officers, 24 secretaries, typists and clerical assistants, and 
20 others on special or other duties* 

The Lookwood Committee had recommended strongly against a per- 
rr-anent secretariat and study team organisation, and this principle 
has not been challengedt The arrangement is Justified on three 
grounds: to ensure that the staff do not become Isolated from the 
rest of the educational system; to prevent the emergence of a pro- 
feaaional core wnich might exert too much Influence; and to feed 
back into the educational system personnel who have an understanding 
of Schools Council work^ It has the advantage that the Council can 
thus recruit, if only for a limited period, some of the most able 
staff from other branches of the system and gain from their varied 
experience. These other branches would not readily part with their 
best people except on the basis of secondment; and, since the staff 
do not seek promotion within the Council's work, the problem of a 
career structure in the limited field of research and development 
does not arise. Nevertheless, the arrangement has obvious disadvan- 
tages in lack of continuity and loss of the expertise acquired in 
the course of the work* 

The senior staff comprise the Joint Secretaries, the Research 
Teaja, the Project Officers, liif ormatio/i and Publishing Staff, 
iiducational Advisers and Administrative Officers with special responsi- 
bility, together with the Field Officers* 
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There are three Joint SeoretarieSg Initially, two were appointed, 
one from the Inspeotorate and one fron the Department of Eduoati^n 
and Soience} but when the looal education authorities took a share 
of finance, a third Joint Secretary way appointed. This troika is 
an illogical arrangement, since Council staff are not in any sense 
representative of the interests of the bodies from which' they have 
been secondedi It is a means of limiting the authority of the secre- 
tariat, on the grounds that the Council's strength must come from 
teacher participation or it will fail in its declared purpose, Ag 
was explained in Chapter I, there was a Joint secretariat in the 
Development Group of the Architects and Building Branch, and in the 
Curriculum Study Oroup, the intention being to bring together pro- 
fessional and administrative skills in the control of the unit. This 
model is no longer appropriate to the very different structure of 
the Schools Council, In 1967 and 1968, when the review of the consti- 
tution was being made, the Joint Secretaries recommended that they 
should be replaced by a single Director, but the proposal was firmly 
rejected by the Oovemi\ig Council. 

The Research Team at present comprises the Director and a staff 
of four, and may soon be enlarged to undertake an expansion of 
research on examinations* The Director is part-time, being also 
Professor of Curriculum Research and Development in the University 
of Readingi The boundary between research and development Is deliber- 
ately not drawn too sharply, but the research function is intended 
primarily as a background to development work and not as an activity 
for its own sake. Consequently, the investigations which .It undertakes 
are usually shcrt-^term and have a clearly defined object* Much of the 
work of this group is advisory ^ advising the Council's committees on 
research needs, helping in the design of projects, on the selection 
of personnel to carry out projects, and in maintaining contact with 
projects in the course of their work. In particular, they advise on 
existing research findings relevant to projects in hand or under con- 
sideration {often an impossibly demanding task for a small team deal- 
ing with the whole area of the curricultun) , and help to assess the 
potentiality and limitations of research proposed. Tney also serve 
an important liaison function, being a main means of contact with 
universities and collegeSi 

Curriculum development work is the special concern of four 
Project Officers, each of whom heads a small development team* Their 
fxuiotion is best explained by following a proposal throi;igh the whole 
coiirse from the initial idea to the final report (see Figure 2). At 
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the initial stage the Project Officer (or another member of senior 
staff acting in this role} will discuss a suggestion with those who 
night eventusilly undertake the work. The suggestion may have been 
submitted to the Schools Council, or may have been discussed in a 
committee, or may have originated from a member of Council staff* If 
the idea seems worthwhile, the Project Officer will then see to the 
preparation of a more precise design, will prepare the appropriate 
papers for committees, bearing in mind the general lines of Council 
policy - all this in consultation with whoever may be invited to do 
the work - and he will see the proposal through the various committee 
stages. One of his most important tasks is the costing of the project, 
a skill which few would-be innovators possess or even appreciate 
adequately* If the proposal is approved, the Project Officer will 
help the project director with detailed planning, will assist in 
sugt^esting suitable persons for the advisory committee which is to 
be associated with the project, and will often be present at the 
appointment of the project team* Throughout the project he will 
maintain contact with the work, providing a two-way channel of inform- 
ation - informing the Council of progress and introducing the project 
team to the Council *s resources and advice where appropriate* In the 
preparation of materials, for example, the media adviser will be 
brought in» The assistance of the Publications Section may also be 
involved at the report stage, especially in ensuring that the form 
and style of the report is likely to be suitable for the teachers to 
whom it is directed* Even at this final stage, he may still be in- 
volved in assisting with arrangements for *af ter-care ' , that is, in 
seeing that there will be persons able to give training in the use 
of the materials resulting from the project after the project team 
has been disbanded* 

Relatively little has been said about the examinations aspect 
of the Council's work* A group of senior staff provide a key service 
to the examination committees, organising and processing the formid- 
able volume of business which comes before them, approving syllabuses, 
scrutinising papers, consulting with examination boards, in a demand- 
ing timetable of meetings. For example, in one period from September 
1967 to December 1968 (and the volume of work has not diminished since 
then), the subject committees and their 'A' level sub-somraittees met 
on 112 occasions, considered 233 papers referred to them, were in- 
volved in preparing 142 papers relevant to their specialist interests, 
and drafted 5 documents for publication* This work, though difficult 
to describe concisely because of its variety, has a more immediate 
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and diroot influence than any other part of the Coimcil'e \rork on 
the teaching in secondary schools • The work is by no means all rou- 
tine. There has been a sustained effort i in which Oounoil membera 
and staff have worked closely together, to reform the structure of 
secondary school examining* Almost all parties involved agree on the 
need for reformi but agreement on the precise nature of the reform 
has not yet been achieved. 

Among the specialist staff, mention has already been made of 
the Resources and Media Adviser. This is a relatively new appointment, 
with three main area« of operation; assistance to projects, liaison 
with media specialists (see Chapter III) and exploration of the problem 
of resource centres, 'rhe Publishing Manager also provides assistance 
to projects, on the preparation of both teaching materials and reports, 
but also maintains very necessary links with the publishing industry. 
In the year April 1969 to March 1970, seventeen new publications and 
two new editions (apart from research and teaching materials from 
projects) were issued - an indication of the volume of work. The 
Information Officer heads a section comprising a press officer, an 
exhibitions officer, a print officer, a librarian and a project 
information officer, whose essential function is to ensure that 
teachers know about the products of the Council's work. It is too 
easy to assume that curriculum development is concerned only with 
the development of new materials and methods; but if its success is 
judged by the extent to which these are adopted by teachers, the 
Information Service has a crucial role - and a formidable task. The 
publication of the newsletter, Dialomie (see Chapter V), is one 
important part of its work, 

The Council also has one group of staff who work in regional 
areas throughout the country, a team of ten Field Officers, with a 
co-ordinator in the Council headquarters who also works in the field. 
Their main responsibilities are communication and liaison, and each 
is assigned to, and lives in, a region of England and Wales; one has, 
in addition, a special responsibility for liaison with Colleges of 
Education. They provide a direct contact with teachers in schools 
and with local education authority officials, acting as Schools 
Council representatives, informed about development work in progress 
but not personally involved in any one project. They also have an 
assignment to identify, observe and record examples of *good practice' 
in the schools they visit, thus providing a source of information 
which links the Cou^cil staff more closely with the schools* In par- 
ticular, their purpose is to stimulate and aid local development work, 
and much of this is done through liaison with teachers* centres. 
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Field Officers, like other staff, are seconded - seven are head- 
masters or senior teachers, two are college lecturers and one a local 
inspector - and their interest in curriculum development does not end 
when they return to their peroahent posts. Their number, however, 
(though increased within the past year frora six to ten) is inadequate 
for the areas they cover, and their influenc^^ is inevitably limited* 

Mention has already been made of the sources of the Council's 
funds - half from local education authorities, half from the Depart- 
ment of flducation and Science - and how this arrangement developed 
from the original provision (see Chapter II ) .Budgeting ie done on u 
three-year 'rolling' basis, and estimated expenditure (in £000*8) at 
Ist October 1970 for the period 1970-75 ie 



Year 


1970/1 


1971/2 


1972/5 


Research and development 


749 


690 


795 


Staff and service 


540 


568 


604 


Total expenditure 


1289 


1258 


1399 



Since estimates have to be agreed with the 'paymasters' - firm 
estimates (that is, with coauaitment) for the year imjnediately ahead, 
and provisional estimates for the year beyond - there is inevitably 
an element of control by the authorities and the department • But the 
initiative in preparing ostijoates, and decisions on how the funds are 
used, rest with the Cciuicil# ResGarch and development projects are 
costed over the whole period for which they are planned. Most of 
these ai*e three-year projects, usually atartir^g in the middle of a 
financial year, and the expected pattern of expenditure (in percen- 
tage over a part year, two full years and a final part year) is 10, 
30, 35, 25. Expenditure of staff and services includes the following 
items (figures in £000'a for the year 1970/1): salaries 279, rent 
and rates 113, travel 39, publications 22, newsletter 20, information 
services 14. 

Decisions on development programmes are made on the basis of 
the quality of the proposals, and there is no intention that ci^nde 
should be spread evenly across subjects or age-groups, or in any 
fixed proportion, nor even that amounts spent should reflect in any 
way the importance of any one area or age. The total svun involved in 
Schools Council projectj started between 1964 and 1971» is £4,316,000, 
though not all this has yet been spent, This includes commitments 
(figures in £000's) to languages 966, humanities 620, science 585, 
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Bn^liah 516, matheoatios 368, inter-related studiea 355 and, examin- 
ationa 425* 

The procedure for financing a specific programme ie set out in 
detail in a Council handbook (^), A grant is paid to an institution, 
the * grant-holder ' , which administers the grant, thus giving the 
project team a genuine independence within the framework of the 
conditions specified • 
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Chapter V 



AC TIVITIES 



It is difficult to select typical examples of the activities 
of the Schools Council because there is such a wide variety among 
the 140 projects and investigations which the Council has initiated 
i&inoe 1964. For example, the Modern Languages Project at York 
University, to develop language teaching materials in French, Oenaan, 
Spanish and Russian for pupils between 13 and 16, will cost £831,000 
by 1974 » In contrast, a team teaching project in a Bristol comprehen- 
sive school involves the secondment of one teacher for fifteen months 
and the provision of seorotarial assistance. The preparation of 
Curriculum Bulletin 1, Mathematlce in Primary School^ (which has sold 
over a quarter of a million copiea) , was largely the work of one 
person, Project Technology, costing £260,000, has developed teaching 
materials to help school pupils understand the importance and rele- 
vance of technology and to develop their creative abilities in apply- 
ing scientific knowledge to practical problems. Children as Readers, 
a project at Bristol University in collaboration with the National 
Association for the Teaching of English, is an examination by groups 
of teachers into the part which literature can play in the curriculum* 
The Humanities Curriculum Project, originally at a London College of 
Education and now at the University of East Anglia, crosses the 
traditional subject boundariess it has been concerned with preparing 
materials and developing strategies for teaching controversial human 
issues (such as War and Society, Relations between the Sexes, Poverty) 
to pupils of average and below average ability between 14 and 16* 

Two contrasting projects will be described in detail. The first 
is Science 5/13 i which was a continuation of a programme initiated 
by the Nuffield Foundation. It follows a 'traditional' pattern of 
curriculum development aimed to produce teaching materials for the 
ag6 range 5 to 13* Its trial materials are already in use In schools, 
and the project is nearing ccmpleticn* The second. The Middle Years 
of Schooling, is an example of a more recent type of project, in that 
it is concerned with the whole curriculum for children in the later 
years of primary school and the first years of secondary schoolings 





it aims to promote discussion and contaot among teaohers in Ordor 
to olartfy issues and produce ideas^ and has completed the first 
stage of its work. 

Soience S/n 

The Nuffield Junior Soience Teaching Project started in 1964 
with a team of eight workers seconded from schools and colleges* In 
1965 trials of their materials began in schoole drawn from twelve 
pilot areas set up by the Schoole Council. Interest was so great 
that in 1966 forty other areas were added. The project ended in 
19661 but from 196? the Schools Council, in collaboration with the 
Nuffield Foundation and the Scottish Education Department > sponsored 
a five-year continuation project, with the title Science 5/l3« The 
principal aim of this project was not just to continue the previous 
develcnent work> but to relate topics or areas of science to 'a 
framework of concepts appropriate to the ages of the pupils', in 
order to cater for children of different abilities and from different 
backgrouiids, end to provide help for primary school teachers and the 
collegee of education which train these teachers. 

In April 1967 I^n Ennever, the project director, left the 
Inspectorate to $et up the n^fw project j and in the course of the next 
two years a team of six full-time staff and three office staff was 
formed, including Wynne Harlen, appointed as evaluator. Their first 
task was to decide what they wanted the project to achieve; and 
working groups of teachers were formed to discuss objectives. The 
evaluator was involved in the discussion even at this initial stage. 
A check list of objeotivea was produoad, intended to be used as a 
guide to be kept in mind and not as a limiting restriction on develop- 
ment: hence the title, With Obiectlvee in K1M « In this statement 
the team used Piaget's stages as a framework for specifying objectives 

Stage 1 t transition from intuitive thinking to thinking with 
the aid of concrete operations} 

Stage 2 i when thinking with concrete aids is powerfully 
applied J 

Stage 3 : when this kind of thinking is being supplemented 

by hypotheses, and thinking is related to abstract 
ideas. 

Objectives were formulated within this framework, in order to help 
teachers see the curriculum as a steady progression, and to help 
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prepare children iti tho later primary years for the transition to 
secondary school* 

Materials vers prapared as ^units' - specific subjeot-areae 
within the children's experience! Trees, Metals, Time, Structures 
and Forces, Minibeasts (tnicro^-organisms) , Coloured Things^ and so 
on. Ideas for these were obtained with th^ help of teachers, and of 
their pupils. For example, in 'Coloured Things', a rough outline of 
the proposed unit was given to groups of teachers, and (to quote) 
'within a month, the teachers returned with armfule of materials 
from their pupils'. Many changes, of course, were needed subsequently, 
when the materials were tested in tho trial schools. Additional 
supporting material was gathered as backgro'in^l information for teach- 
ers, and this was published separately, A set of materials of a 
different kind was also issued - for the use of teachers and tutors 
In colleges - to explain the project and the use of its products! 
it consisted of work cards, recorded tape, an 8 mm, film-loop showing 
children at work on the materials, case studies, and a guide and notes* 
A series of Newsletters was begun, and these are circulated to all 
the participating schools: 40,000 copies of Newsletter 2 have been 
printed. Nineteen local education authority areas (involving 450 
frchools) are pilot areas In which the materials are evaluated, but 
the materials are in fact being used in 141 areas (out of 146 in 
Kngland and Wales), 

iivaluation of the units has gone on throughout the process of 
development. Newsletter 2 contains a diagram (Figure 3) which sum- 
marises the evaluation procedures* 

The tests for children included both cognitive and affective 
items, and were based on film loops (to reduce the influence of 
differences in reading ability) for group testings In each local 
authority area, pairs of schools had been designated by random allo- 
cation as trial and control schools. The evaluation of the material 
by teachers was done by filling in a booklet of quest ions « it is 
evidence of teachers' goodwill that out of 80 trial schools in a 
recent evaluation check, only three failed .o co-operate fully (and 
one of these was due to a postal failure). The scale of this evalUA- 
tion can be indicated by the number of children's booklets used - 
24,000 in one set of testing* Sophisticated techniques, including 
computer analysis, have been used, and have identified patterns of 
teaching and conditions of work which are associated with growth of 
interest in science* This strategy of concurrent or on^going evalu- 
ation has the advantage that units are evaluated while there is still 
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time to alter them* On this view, the evaluator is moat effeotive 
if he is neither too closoly involved with the team nor separated 
from them by too wide a gulf* 

In addition to the actual publication of the materials, their 
diffusion is helped by information on strategy and progress, given 
in the Newsletters which have been mentioned, and by courses for 
teachers, in all parts of the coimtry, by designated persons on a 
regional basis • One member of the central team has a special responsi- 
bility for contacts with colleges of education* 

The task, as the project team see it, is not just to provide 
good materials for science teaching* By emphasising objectives, and 
placing these in a framework of development stages, by working through 
teachers' centres, and especially by involving teachers in the devel- 
opment work at all stages of the process, the intention is to develop 
ideas and methods of approach and to encourage teachers to think 
critically about their teaching* 

The Middle Years of S choolin/g 

In the University of Lancaster thurw are at present three 
Schools Council projects, which themselves illustrate the variety 
of the Council's activities* One is a small-scale examinations study, 
using 0*C*E* 'A* level scripts to evaluate a Chemistry syllabus* The 
second aims 'to carry out research and develop materials relevant to 
the construction of a satisfying programme of religious education in 
secondary schools, acceptable to people of differing convictions ••*• 
The third is entitled 'The Whole Curriculum of the Middle Years of 
Schooling*, and might be described as a *think-tank* study to consider 
how the curriculum from 9 to 13 might best be planned, taking account 
of differences between schools in their resources, objectives, environ- 
ment and organisation* 

The origin of the Middle Years Project can be traced to a Schools 
Council conference in Warwick in 1967, which discussed the idea of the 
middle school, a stage between the first school and the secondary 
school* The Plowden Report on primary education had commended the idea: 
the question was - and still is - what kind of school should this be? 
In October 1967, after the conference, a submission for a project on 
this topic was made by Professor Alec Ross of Lancaster. The initial 
version of this proposal spoke of aiming to 'develop a curricular 
theory' for the age-range concerned, from 9 to 13* Later, in consult- 
ation with one of the Joint Secretaries and Council staff, the emphasis 
on theoretical aspects was reduced, and a survey of 'good practice' was 
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propoeed, foll6wed by an effort to develop, in conjunotion with 
praotiaing teaoherst a echeme of interdisoiplinary studiea* After 
further diecusaioni the project was approved in March 1968, at a 
cost of £34,360 (subsequently increased to £39i580) over the period 
1968-72. The description of the project in the 1969/70 Am*ual Report 
iei 

"An inveetigation into the approaches to learning best suited 
to the needs of children in the middle years of schooling, 
bearing in mindi the need to ease the transition from primary 
to secondary schooling; the opportunities provided by the 
nevlyoestablished middle schools ; the experience already gained 
with inter-disciplinary studies in Junior and secondary aohoolsj 
changing vie\is about the content of the curriculum." 

A senior project officeri Arthur Razzell^ was appointed to 
start the project at the beginning of 1969, The first stage involved 
consulting a wide variety of experienced persons to identify examples 
of what they considered good practice in the teaching of children in 
these middle years. This was followed by the issue of a series of 
*work sheets' - list of questions for discueaion - to teachers' 
centres. For example » five such sheets were on the topless primary - 
secondary transfer j curriculum method and content; curriculum prior- 
ities; the deployment of teachers; and timetables, On transfer from 
primary to secondary school « the questions Included; 

1. What kinds of problem over transfer exist in your area? 

2. To what extent have there been developments between 
schools designed to overcome them? 

3* Vhat advantages would derive from closer co-operation 
between primary and secondary teachers? 

Although many of the teachers' centres had only recently been 
set up, there was a ready response from no leas than 240 centres. 
In all, some 3,000 teachers were involved in discussion groups. 
Detailed reports from 82 districts, involving 1,300 teachers, 
provided the basis of a first preliminary report. The merit of this 
report was that it treated the issues in the way the teachers saw 
them, and thus directed the project on lines which would have meaning 
for teachers. But the exercise was seen also as a means of promoting 
contact and collaboration between primary and secondary school 
teachers; and it demonstrated that given an appropriate framework, 
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th«y could work together and profit from discussion and a sharing 
of experience* 

The next stage of investigation involves visiting schools to 
observe different solutions to these problems in the wide variety of 
conditions teachers Ipive to deal with. Though the project will not 
attempt to raake evaluative judgments and will not set up experiments » 
it will accumulate a store of ideaSf and will attempt to establish 
guiding principles* Schools which have attempted to integrate studies 
have adopted different arrangements and different timetables, appro- 
priate to their own staffing and accommcdation an<l objectives* A 
study of the various solutions which have proved successful or 
unsucceflsful will provide an indication of which options are open 
in planning an integrated curriculum for the middle years of schooling* 

In this project also - though it is very different in its remit 
from Science 5/13 - the strategy has been to secure maximum teacher 
involvement from the start. In this respect, both projects express 
clearly the Schools Council philosophy which was outlined in the 
previous chapters* 

Other activities 

These are only two examples among many* Other projects and 
activities are summarised in the Council's Annual Reports, and com- 
pleted work is described in Council publications* Descriptive pamph- 
lets and newsletters are also available for many of the projects in 
progress* A short description of two different projects, chosen as 
examples of the Council's work, is to be fouril in Wrigley's account 
(1) of the Schools Council in Bducatlonal Research in Britain. 2 * 

The Council's activities in examinations have already been men- 
tioned* In the decentralised English educational system, examinations 
have exercised a powerful influence on thi curriculum in secondary 
schools. They are a serious constraint on innovation: as Wrigley 
points out, "We will never be able to change the curriculum imagin- 
atively if we are constrained by an outmoded examination system". 
Consequently, the linking of curriculum development and examinations 
in the work, v.nd also in the title, of the Schools Co^mcil for 
Curriculum and Examinations, was an important step* 

Three levels of activity can be distinguished; review, research 
and policy. Subject committees are responsible for oversight of 0*C»E. 
examinations within their areas, and all new or revised *A» level 
syllabuses come to the Council for approval. Fourteen ^A^ level sub- 
committees review these proposals and report through the subject 
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committees. In the two years 1966-70, 64 syllabuses wer© considered 
and 64 were approved. The sub-committees also carry out annual 
scrutiny of papers, examiners* reports and a selection of scripts 
(1,200 in 1969-70). '0* level syllabua'es ttay also be consideredi for 
comment only. As each 0,0. Bi board is represented on these sub- 
committees, they constitute a national forum in which the Council's 
member interests - including the teachers - are also represented. 

Much of the work connected with C.S.K. examinations (and 0*C,B# 
also) comes into the category of research, for the problems of com- 
parability and monitoring are technically complex. The Council has 
made grants for this purpose, and for other aspects of exiimination 
research, to the National Foundation for Educational Research, to 
universities and also to examination boards. There is clearly a need 
for a wider range of research on examinations, including feasibility 
studies to test new strategies and new grading systems, and for this 
purpose the Council's own research team is being expanded. 

At the policy level, extensive discussion has made little pro- 
gress so far. The Council is seeking an agreed basis for a single 
examination at age 16 (in place of G,S,E, and G.C.E, '0' level). At 
the * second examination' stage, the Schools Council and the Standing 
Conference on University Entrance agreed in 1966 on three main 
objectives: 

" a) that the prospective increase in size and academic range 
of sixth form populations makes curricular reform neces- 
sary to meet the various needs of sixth formers, 

b) that it is desirable to reduce specialisation and broaden 
the scope of study in the sixth form, 

c) that it is desirable that a pupil's choice of subjects 
for st'^dy in the sixth form and the university, insofar 
as it narrows his career opportunities, should be made 
as late as possible in his school career," 

It was not until the end of 1969 that a set of recommendations were 
agreed in the working parties. The proposals (which came to be known 
as the 'Q and P' proposals) were, however, referred back in 1970, 
Clearly, this is an area where interests are deeply involved and are 
often in conflict. The Council at least provides a means of consulta- 
tion: the problem is how to brin^j the general wish for reform into 
focus. 
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A different area of Counoil activity ie concerned with oomauni- 
cation and diffusion of the products of development work. The growing 
impcrtance of this is reflected in the provision, outlined in the 
previous chapter i of an expanded information eervice« Th^ full list 
Of the Ccunoil's publications covers five closely printed pages of 
the Annual Report. The volume and variety of theso is almost over- 
whelming} and as the number of publications increased i the need for 
a more direct and simpler form of information to aohools became clear* 
In September 1968 the flrat issue of the newsletter Plalo/oie . was 
distributed free to schools and teachers^ centres throughout the 
country. Dialogue is a brightly-coloured, vell-illustrated| 16-page 
ilewsletteri issued once a termi containing artiolesi comments and 
views on the work of the Schools Council, its projects and publica- 
tiOns< It costs approximately £20,000 a year to produce 200,000 
copies. The correct level of content - neither too superficial for 
those interested and involved, nor too technical for the general 
reader - is difficult to strike, but it is probably the main channel 
by uhich the Cotinoil informs teachers of its activities and objectives* 

The information service is not the only section concerned with 
commxinication with teacheres Council and project staff share this 
responsibility, and the Field Officers have a special role to play 
(see Chapter IV), Other channels of diffusion are used; press releases, 
exhibitions and lectures or addresses by the Chairman, the Joint 
Secretaries and other members of staff to national conferences, 
specialist associations and teachers* groups. The radio and tele- 
vision programmes scheduled for 1972 (see Chapter III) will introduce 
a new medium for communication with teachers. Special conferences 
cn selected themes have alec been arranged; thus, in 1970, conferences 
to which members of local education authorities were invited were 
concerned with the establishment of teachers' cent.^^s, and these will 
be followed up in 1971 and 1972 by a series of regional conferences 
for teachers and wardens. 

In spite of all this, diffusion is still far from adequate. 
Though few teachers now ask 'What the Schools Council?' there is 
little awareness of its policy and objectives - or of its problems. 
One priority acceptefi by the Programme Committee in 1970 was better 
liaison with colleges of education: the appointment of an additional 
field officer with this task was one immediate result. The students 
in the colleges will soon be teachers in the schools, and liaison 
with college staffs offers one of the most effective means of communi- 
cation. In the long run, of course, the most important form of 
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communication will be the diffusion of the actual products of the 
development worki and already these are beginning to be available • 



!♦ ^Vrigley, J., Tho Sohoola Council . In Butcher, «r, and Pont, H,B# 
(editors), Kducational Research in Britain. 2 . Londoni 
University of London Press, 1970. 
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Chapter VI 



PROBLEMS AND Pfi08P£Cr!rS 



Any aQBessment of the contribution whioh the Sohoole Counoll 
has made must start by acknowledging the volume of aotivity emd 
critical thought which it has generated. It has provided a means by 
which over £1 million a year is directed into curriculum research 
and development > with safeguards to ensure that this money is spent 
in activities which are practical and relevant to the needs of the 
schools. The sum is not excessive in comparison with the £2^000 million 
expenditure on the whole educational system. In a relatively 
short time the Coujicil has not only set up a large number of pro- 
jects in the areas of the curriculum where there was an obvious need 
for reform, but also it has established a procedure of teacher 
involvement in the process of reform, and this has a more important 
long-term implication. In the short term, othyr strategies may be 
more effective. In Scotland, for example, new syllabuses in Mathe- 
matics and Physics, drafted by committees convened by the central 
authority^ and adopted nationally as a basis for secondary school 
examinations, have been incorporated more rapidly into the school 
system. Similarly, 'packages' - teachers' kits, ready-made with 
accompanying instructions - offer a tempting recipe for instant 
reform. But if it is to be lasting, curriculum development involves 
changing the attitudes and outlook of teachers as well as changing 
the syllabus, and in the long run it is the change in the teachers 
which is the more important. (In a cartoon in The Teacher , one pupil 
asks another: 'i^^hich do you learn more from, teachers or facilities?') 

One criterion commonly suggested for evaluating the achievements 
of the Schools Council is whether they have resulted in changes in 
what happens in the classroom. This is a sensible, down-to-earth 
requirement I but it has its llmitatiOL!^-.: one must consider also the 
quality of the change and the potential for continuing development. 
Assessment of this kind is harder to make. The changes are also 
harder to achieve, for they depend on other institutions in which 
the Schools Council has no direct influence, Provision of teachers' 
centres, for example, is a key element in securing a high level of 
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teacher participation, and this provieion, and also provision of the 
facilities necessary to enable them to work effectivelyi are the 
responsibility of local education authorities. In-service training: 
is also an essential element in following up the pioneering work of 
projoot teams* The Council is limited to trainings which is directly 
linked with development work or the provision of 'after-care' to 
cover the period immediately following the conclusion of a project • 
As there is already a certain rivalry between the local education 
authorities and the colleges and universities over the question of 
who should have the main responsibility for in-service tramingi tb.e 
emergence of th9 Schools Council as an additional competitor would 
be unwelcome. Thus the Council must operate through the established 
agencies, if its efforts are not to be dispersed too widely. Initial 
training also is an important point at which to influence the teachori 
and much closer links with the training authorities are needed if the 
Council is to achieve its broader aims. A recent article in Educatic t^ 
(l) gives a warning: 

"^he teaching world needs to be made actively aware of what has 
been and what is happening. Unless this is done, projects will 
lack follow-up, enthusiasms will wane and school curricula, 
instead of boing a "develcpiaent area"t will resemble a cemetery 
With tombstones reading "Project X 1967-70", "Project Y 1969-72" 
RIP»" 

Teachers' centres, in-service training and initial training con- 
stitute an area where there is a conflict of interests not unlike 
that which occurred at the formation of the Council. A similar procest 
of negotiation may be necessary to establish a clearer definition of 
responsibilities. 

The article quoted above complains that there has been too great 
a multiplicity of diverse projects, and argues for a more coherent 
policy from the Schools Council. ?his is a familiar criticism, which 
the Council itself has acknowledged by initiating projects to study 
the balance of studies in the * whole curriculum'* One of these, 
covering the age range 9-13 » has been described in Chapter Vj a 
Working Party on the Whole Curriculum 13-16 has also been set upt 
The flood of publications, however, putting forward new ideas, new 
materials and new patterns of integration of subjects, has been over- 
whelming, and has raised the question, of whether the rate of innova- 
tion is greater than the system can absorb* (The cry of 'too much 
innovation*, understandable from overburdened teachers, is seldom 
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the complaint wnloh puplla make about their school experience.) The 
declared policy of the Council Is to Increase tho range of choice 
for teachorsj but this Is not always clearly understood and there 
Is an obvious risk of confusion. Th« task of diffusion, which the 
Council has recognised as Important at this sta.ge, Is therefore not 
simply a matter of effective publicity and hard 'selling* but 
Involves educating the profession In making appropriate choices and 
providing better facilities for consultation and discussion among 
teachers « 

This point again illustrates how readily curriculum development 
spreads to involve changes throughout the system, far beyond the 
content of syllabuses. Indeed it may be argued that its true value 
is achieved Only if it leads to changes in relationships within the 
whole educational systemi In Chapter I the emergence of Innovatory 
institutions in many countries was explained as a response to social 
and economic pressures: the Schools Council 'grew out of a recog- 
nition that co-operative machinery was needed to organise a more 
rapid, and more effective, response to these changes'. But establish- 
ing an institution does not Itself solve the problem of change: it 
merely sets up the co-operative machinery. Who responsible for 
seeing that the necoSsary changes come about? The Council operates 
within the restraints of the established relationship of authority 
in the educational system, and has only the power of persuasion. In 
this sense, its establishment was 'an assertion of orthodoxy ' (2} , 
though it has been criticised, alternately, as being composed of 
^power hungry' men, and as being ^humble' and 'excessively defensive'. 
Its position is vulnerable, in that it is dependent on other insti- 
tutions for implementing its work. Consolidation of links with the 
other parts of the system on wnlch it is dependent is therefore an 
urgent priority, and to achieve this, it has still to win their full 
confidence and trust. 

It would hardly seem that they need fear its power. The danger 
is rather that they may not value its contribution. The more frequent 
criticisms now are that its organisation is cumbersome and slow, that 
it is a talking shopt that its publications are too general and that 
It is unable to take the positive action necessary for leadership. 
Certaliiily the committee network, the divided secretariat and the 
policy of staffing by short-term secondment, provide effective con- 
straints on the staff. The historical reasons for this were set out 
in Chapter I, and, more important, the justification of this policy 
was explained in Chapter II in the quotations from Caston*s 1970 
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apeeohf Moreoveri the orltlolsoid are sometlnius off the mark. The 
timetable ox'' committees does make it possible for a proposal to go 
from Round 1 (submission) to Round 2 (acceptance) within one month, 
On the other hand, delays do occur i the setting up of the Working 
Party on the Whole Curriculum 13-16 was approved in principle in 
June 1970, but the final composition of the group waa not agreed 
until February 1971 • 

The criticism is put more pointedly by Manzer (2)i 

"Advance and adaptation with the agreement of all important 
interests concerned is comfortable, but it is also notoriously 
slow. In a time demanding fairly quick responses to changing 
situations, where policy decisions must bo renewed much more 
rapidly than previously, it is likely to be highly frustrating 
and costly as well. The criticism of the Schools Council 
reflects both the frustration of those wanting more rapid change 
and the discontent of those concerned to protect traditional 
values and prerogatives.^' (page 97) 

The constraints on the staff are similar to those which apply 
in local authority administration and in the Civil Service, and 
consequently they are not challenged nor, it would appear, even 
resented. The relative freedom of the project teams, insulated from 
the committees by the project officers, is in sharp contrast. Perhaps 
this is just the correct mixture of freedom and constraint. The 
recruitment of Council staff by short-term secondment, though a use- 
ful solution to the absence of a career structure in educational . 
research in Britain, also has a disadvantage, in that the staff may 
lack experience or status in meeting with those in other sectors of 
the educational service. This is a problem also for the project teams, 
whose staffs are recruited for short-term periods; they are expected 
to have expert knowledge in thsir chosen field, but must oiten lack 
the experience of a career specialist from college or university, 
The solution advocated by Brown (1), that *the various overall pro- 
graxames might well be given more permanent existence in recognised 
centres', is not one likely to win acceptance from the Schools 
Coimcil as it is presently minded. 

There is a different way in which the Council's position may be 
vulnerable. Three member interests hold a controlling power. The 
first two, the Department of Education and Science and the local 
ouucation authorities, provide it with its finance. The third, the 
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teaoherBf constitute a roajority on its commit teee. To whom are the 
teacher repreeentativea accountable? Their immediate accountability 
ie to the union or aokjociation which nominevtes themi The teachers^ 
aeaociatione, therefore - and In particular, the National Union of 
Teachers, which has the largest number of members - have a epeoial 
responsibility, in that they could exert a powerful influence on the 
Ccuncil, To this extent, the hi^alth of the Schools Council is linked 
with the vitality of democracy in the teachers' associations. 

One final problems is the drawing of the boundary between develop- 
ment and research, The 1968 Heport explains the distinotioni 

"The Council only finances educational research when it can 
foresee a return in terms of help to teachers in devising a 
curriculxun for the pupils with whom they are concerned 
Research therefore merges naturally with "development" , which 
can be defined as the rendering of the results of research into 
a form which will be of practical use to teachers." (page 3) 

Tho first report, in 1965, while declaring 'The Council is not 
a research agency', had taken a wider viewi 

"The Council's policy is to define those areas of develop- 
ment work for which the need appears to be most urgent j within 
those areas to make the fullest possible use of research already 
\mdertaken; but to be ready to fill gaps, including gaps which 
can be filled only by fundsuaental research, if tjie needs of the 
schools are sufficiently urgent and are unlikely to be met, in 
other ways," (page 26) 

In his account of the Schools Council in Educational Reaeaych 
in Britain. 2 . Wrigley (3) observes that 'Most of us in the Schools 
Council do not believe that there is a very clear division between 
curriculum development and research'. But later in the article, he 
makes the point that one reason why development work has been very 
successful is 

^'because awkward problems have been deliberately by-passed and 
ignored It is my view that the problems can be side-stepped 
for a time successfully, and to some extent Nuffield and Schools 
Council have done Just this. But it is also my view that In the 
long run fundamentals cannot be Ignored." (page 32) 
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The field of examinations is one area where the Coiuioil has 
already deoided to expand its researoh activitiea, in order to test 
the feasibility of possible courses of aotion, This is well inside 
the 1968 requirement that it should » foresee a return in terms of 
help to teachers'* In the field of the curricjlum a shift of emphasis 
towards research may be needed in the next phase of the Council* s 
work* Project materials are becoming available, and problems encount- 
ered in diffusion will make themselves felt. What are the resistances 
to innovation, what conditions support it, facilitate its acceptance > 
what costs does it involve, what consequent changes in relationships 
and attitudes - in the particular circumstances of the finglish edu- 
cational system and in various types of school and environment? These 
questions » and others - for example, the question of the balance and 
integration of studies in the whole curriculxim - can still be framed 
so as to ensure 'a return in terms of help to teachers', but they 
will require a different style of approach* 

The Council must soon consider whether it should move into a 
new phase of activity or continue in its present style. Certainly 
there is enough to keep it busy for the present. But if it is to 
move, some of the existing restraints must be relaxed. This is the 
underlying theme of the points made in this chapterj the question is 
whether the Council and its staff have gained the confid(*nce and 
trust to allow such a move. There is no question of departing from 
the basic principles discussed in Chapter II , In his report of the 
1967 International Curriculum Conference, Maclure (4) summarised 
these principles by referring tot 

ths ihiglish myth of the autonomy of the teacher as master 
of his fate and his pupils' curriculum • This is a myth in the 
sense that it expresses great truths in a fom which corresponds 
more to an idea than to reality . • . Throughout the conference 
this tended to be the characteristic English contribution - to 
concentrate attention on the teacher, his role as a professional 
who must be directly implicated in the business of curriculum 
renewal; not as a mere purveyor of other people's bright ideas, 
but as an innovator himself • To refer to this as a myth is not 
to denigrate it. It is a crucial element in the Sngllsh educa- 
tional idea." (pago 10) 

Bringing this myth a little nearer to reality is both the 
achievement of the Schools Council in its work so far, and its task 
in the years ahead* 
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The Ontario Institute for Stuoties in Kducation (OISB) aims at 
the continual improvement of all levels o^ education in Ontario - 
Canada's most populous province • It is basically a graduate college 
of education devoted to instruction, research and development* Its 
range of activities is far broader than many education change agen- 
oiest covering rosearchp development, dissemination! implementation 
and graduate training, All these it carries out under its own roof 
and with its own large and highly qualified staff* 

It was founded in 1965 by an Act of the legislative Assembly 
of Ontario I and has rapidly expanded both its staff (now totalling 
650) and activities since. Needless to say, this expansion has not 
been achieved without constant difficulties, and criticism which 
continues today • 

Its internal organisation is basically divided into 10 academic 
departments, with three co-ordinating offices for activities which 
cut across department lines or involve outside organisations* 

The current budget of jfi9 million supports an academic staff Of 
142 (128 full-time), 138 academic support staff, including research 
assistants and projeot officers, professional staff of 95 and general 
support staff of 275 • 

Based in Toronto, its large modern buildings present an educa- 
tional model in terms of their optimum use throughout the week and 
the year* 

The Institute, with its controlling Board of Governors took over 
two departments - rkiucational Research and Graduate Studies - of the 
Ontario College of Education, and merged with the Ontario Curriculum 
Institute in 1966* For graduate study the Institute is linked to the 
University of Toronto. 

Formation of the Institute took place against a background of 
province-wide reorganisation of educational administration, and of 
increasing public acceptance of the need for an overhaul of the edu- 
cation system • 

From the first year, there was much oritioism of the organisation 
and work of the Institute, both from its own staff and from outside. 
Much of it reflected impatience and* too high expectations* It also 
reflected the problems inevitably associated with absorbing 





exiating institutions, and the problem of communication vithin a 
rapidly expanding staff. Hecruitment of staff from outside Ontario 
led to oritioiem of too much American influence, 

Per a period J demands for participation and the work of review 
bodies and coDomittees to meet the demands took up a lot of time. 

The author of this study looks in detail at the cross currents 
of power and influence within the Institute, and the way in which 
they have affected its growth^ and that of the Academic and Adminis- 
trative Councils! 

In 1969> a committee set up following criticism suggested that 
the Institute was disappointing in the area of applied research and 
innovation in the schools i there had been satisfactory development 
and graduate teaching, and some sound basic research. A Task Force 
made 112 specific recommendations at the same time on objectives, 
programmes and structure of the Institute, A Joint ccttimittee con- 
densed the recommendations of both these bodies, and reported in 
June 1970, Most of its proposals are now in effect, including that 
for an Institute Council consisting of 40 per cent external, 40 per 
cent staff and 20 per cent students (amended only to include the 
present Board of Oovernors and external members). 

Because of the way in which research and development in the 
Institute grew, without proper planning, there were at one time over 
300 separate projects. This led to widespread criticism because of 
the failure to mount large-scale planned programmes to meet the 
pressing needs of Ontario schools* After a review, three main thrust 
areas were defined, and projects re-grouped, with an eye to major 
need areas* Budgetary procedures were reviewed to allow more effective 
management and support for unre viewed exploratory work was limited 
to less than five per centt 

In the case study, examples are given of the various kinds of 
project, 

Dissemination of Institute work and products is varied and well 
organised, including publications, conferences, workshops, public 
speeches, films and tapes. 

As with other new institutions, the formation of OISS involved 
risks - inevitable when its definition of objectives and modes of 
operation were so vague as to raise expectation and to pose threats 
to existing institutions and practiceSi But the freedom offered by 
the vagueness opens the way to allowing the Institution to make a 
distinctive contribution. The basic structure and governing mechanism 
have proved flexible enough to withstand considerable pressure* 
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The author believee that to carry out its wide objeotives fully, 
the Institute would require many times its present resourcesi It also 
neods to have a defined and different role frora that of the Ontario 
Department of Education and other agencies. Some of its functions 
might be shared with advantage. 

In the author's wordst "The Institute encompasses practically 
the entire gamut of approaches to educational reform, encounters 
almost every obstacle along that boulder-strewn path, and in itself 
presents a miorocosra of all that is involved in making education 
relevant to post-modern societies and the needs of mankind 

Barriers to even the best laid plans include the serious gulf 
that has opened over the years btitween educational practitioners and 
researchers, the mr:>^re body of validated knowledge available to 
reformers, the lack of experience with systematic research and devel- 
opment and the lack of trained managers and specialists. 

The particular conflict between the pri2ed autonomy of an aca- 
demic community and concepts of accountability to the supporting V> 
society is slowly giving way: as it does projects will become more 
problem or product oriented* Its eventual methods of reconciling 
academic freedom with public accountability may well hold lessons 
for education everywhere, as may the advantages of its comprehensive 
objectives. 

The lack of a planning unit to serve the Institute as a whole 
is seen by the author as probably its greatest defect. Although there 
has also been some failure to make full use of resources, nevertheless 
the Institute's record of accomplishment is a considerable one, as is 
its internal flexibility in correctin£| its own mistakes. 
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This study of the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education 
represents the work of three persons and the attribution of author- 
ship only to myself is justified chiefly by considerations of the 
presumably greater objectivity of outside versus inside obeervers* 
While it is true that final judgment with respect to contentj organ- 
isation and findings was made by ne, two others contributed so 
substantially as to have justified (under other circumstances) the 
attribution of co-authorship to them, They are* l^r# Ralph Oarry, 
Chairman of the Department of Curriculum and administrator for the 
case study J and Mrs. Barbara Dienes, project officer in the Institute* 

Pr# Oarry made the study possible by providing access to docu- 
ments and other sources of information, by offering invaluable in- 
sights into the organisation and operations of the Institute, by 
preparing memoranda on the background and evolution of the organis- 
ation! and by a critical reading of preliminary drafts* 

Barbara Dienes did a substantial part of the interviewing, 
conducted a questionnaire study of student opinion, located and 
analysed required information, and prepared initial drafts of por- 
tions of the manuscript* 

Grateful acknowledgement is made of the essential contributions 
of Dr, Oarry and Mrs* Dienes to whatever merit the report possessest 

Acknowledgement is due also to the many persons on the staff of 
the Institute and in related organisations who gave freely of their 
time to provide information and frank opinions regarding the work of 
the Institute. Special thanks are extended to Director R*W.B. Jackson, 
Assistant Director, John H.h, Andrews, and the Co-ordiiiators of 
Graduate Study, Field Development, and Research and Development for 
helpiri^ .In every possible way. 

Because of the openness of all Institute staff and other Ontario 
educational leaders and their obvious commitment to finding the 
wisest possible approaches to the improvement of education, the study 
was for this investigator both intriguing and rewarding* 
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June, 1971. 
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INTRQDUOTIQH 



Within the past ten years nations on every continent have 
established new agoncies to expedite constructive change in educa- 
tion in the hope of bringing the education system in line with the 
demands of contemporary society* Among these new agencies the Ontario 
Institute for Studies in Education is distinguished by virtue of the 
breadth of its objectives and the scope of its activities. It pro- 
vides graduate study leading to masters' and doctoral degrees and 
supports faculty reeearch in the field of education, V/hilo it thus 
functions as a graduate departoaent or college of education, it . is 
also charged with the performance of research and development activi- 
ties comparable to those conducted elsewhere by specialised research 
and development organisations of various kinds* It offers assistance 
to school districts and other educational agencies in analysing and 
solving problems encountered in operation, and serves as a channel 
for the dissemination of research and other knowledge relevant to 
education* Its area of activities covers the whole of OntariC| which 
encompasses one fifth of Canada's vast area and contains one third 
of its more than twenty million people; but its reach extends beyond 
Ontario and its influence is being felt nationally and internation- 
ally. 

This document reports a "case study" oi' the Ontario Institute 
based on the following sources: 

1, A large number of official and unofxicial documents, includ- 
ing all Annual ueports of the Board of Governors and a liberal sam- 
pling of other publications; descriptions and analyses prepared by 
the several departraents, co-ordinating offices, and field centres; 
reports from numerous committees dealing with organisation and 
deoision->making, reviews of research, and other matters of concern 

to the staff of the Institute. 

2. Interviews, ranging from 45 minutes to two hours in length, 
with key informants within and without the Institute, including the 
Deputy Minister, Dr. J. R« McCarthy, and the Superintendent of 
Curriculum, Mr. J,K. Crcssley, of the Ontario Department of Education, 
the President of the Ontario Teachers Federation, two chairmen of 
important advisory councils, and two members of the Board of Oovern- 
,ors; also 12 administrative officers of the Institute, including the 





Director, Co-ordinatoro> (Jopartment chairmen, and centre headsj and 
twelve others from the academic staff, research and project officers 
and ofiicera of the Oraduato Student Assooiationi 

^* Impressione gathered by the chiof investigator, rranois S, 
Chase, during a period in residence as visiting professor and in 
three subsequent visits of three days or lonfjer in the course of 
which two field centres were visited, and numerous informed conver- 
sations bearing on the Institute were held with many officials, 
faculty members, graduate students, and school administrators* 

4« Data gathered and analysed by Dr. Ralph Oarry who served 
as administrator for the study. 

5. Drafts prepared by project officer Barbara Dienea, refleot*- 
ing analyses of docUiTientary data, a questionnaire study of the 
opinions of graduate students, and interviews with staff and students. 

The chief investigator's observations and judgments unquestion- 
ably have been ijil'lu^/nced by his visits <5ver the past five years to 
more than thirty aducational change agencies or research and develop- 
ment organisations, includint^ the university research and developiaent 
centres and regional laboratories in the United States, the Human 
Resources Research Council of Alberta (Canada), and several distinc- 
tive agencies for educational reform in Asia and Europe. 

This report is an attempt to depict an organisation in the 
process oi' evolution. Change and attempted change over the past five 
years have produced considerable internal stress, accompanied by wide 
differences in opinion regarding organisation, staff capabilities, 
accomplis^iments, future directions, and prospects for success. The 
report cannot pretend to reflect ade.iuately the complexity of the 
Institute or to assess the strength of the forces within and without 
which are shaping it. It does represent, however, a studied effort 
to provide illuminating perspectives on an evolving organisation on 
which great expectations rest, and which is still in the process of 
finding itself so that it may realise the tremendous potential which 
it appears to hold for constructive change in eduoation* 
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Chapter 1 



OVmiKV Oy THE INbTITUTij 

PURPOSE ANi) STRAUQIEB 

The Institute is conceived ae a central agency for change in 
education through a combination of strategies and aotivitiee which 
are usually distributed araon^ a number of different agencies. The 
Institute's scope of action as defined by the 19^5 Act of the 
Legislative Assembly Is so broad as to subject It to the twin hazards 
of undertaking more than it can encompass with the resources avail- 
able and of Infringing on areas claimed by pre-existing agencies. 

Those interested in the reform of education usually emphasise 
one or more of the following approaches j 

1« Planninit to aesess the needs for education in the society 
and the performance of educational agencies, to forecast 
future needs I and to propose alternatives and analyse the 
probable costs dnd benefits of choosing specified alterna- 
tives* 

2» t^esearoh to increase knowledge of how human individuals 
learn and of other matters related to the effective func- 
tioning of educational institutions. 

3» Development to apply available knowledge and technical 
skills to the development of curricula, instructional 
technology and other products. 

4. Professional education ! pre- and in-service to enable 
teachers, administrators, and other educational personnel 
to relate fruitfully to the needs of individuals and to 
use modern knowledge and technology to aid learning. 

5, Dissemination of information to educational practitioners 
and concerned citizens regarding research findings, 
improved technologies, materials of Instruotlont forms of 
organisation and other developments with potential for 
Improvement cf educational achievement* 
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6» Implemontatlor^ through assiotance to schools an<i collegos 
in evaluatlncTr seloctins, installing, and re^^ulnting 
innovative processes and produots* 

7* .^'valuation to taeaaurc or otherwise ascoss tho efi'eots 

produced by difreront procesyes and products, with particu- 
lar reference to the extent to w)iioh performance criteria 
are met by various cotnbinationo of materials, media, and 
other things. 

The seven strategies listed, with the exception of the fourth, 
are usually subsuiried under the broad teroi of research and develop- 
ment (R and U) which is sometimes elongated to (HDDE) research, 
development, diffusion (covering dissemination and implementation), 
and evaluationt Plannin^'< generally is regarded as an essential basis 
for operation; and professional education or training is oiten added 
as a requirement for sound develO}:raent - especially when there is an 
effort to develop a system composed of all elements necessary to the 
attainment of specified objectives. 

Some would add a catalytic function performed by Various ways 
of reducing resistance to change or inducing plannin^i for change. 
Othors would emphasise the creation of alternatives to traditional 
inotitutiona and practices in the belief that schools must be supple- 
mented - or replaced - by agencies that can respond more readily to 
the needs of Individuals in contemporary societies (and to the needs 
of those societies for regeneration in order to serve mankind). 
Still others would pin their hopes on institutional regeneration to 
be accomplished throu^^h closer specification of objectives and estab- 
lishment of new roles and mechanisms for effective attainment of 
objectives. Yet othors would embrace a strategy of creating predis- 
positions for learning by involving parents and community groups in 
improving pre-achool and out-of-scViool environments for learning! 
All these are really included in the seven strategies listed above. 

Kany educational change agencies tend to emphasise a central 
strategy and to employ others only as tney appear essential to 
achievement of the central purpose. Kost of the regional educational 
laboratories in the United Jtates, for example, focus on product or 
systems development but use evaluation, staff development (training), 
and sometimes other strategies as essential accompaniments of sound 
development. Oth-r chanej.i agencies try to maintain a balance between 
two linked strategies, as in the case of the university-based H and 
D centres in the United States. i^Jducational agencies which focus on 
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planning exist in most nationsj agencies which concentrate primarily 
on evaluation and research are alao knownt and schoole, colleges, 
and departments of education combining graduate training and research 
are found iiverywhere* 

The Ontario Institute for Studies in Kducation, in contrast to 
most change agencies found elsewhere, is speoifically chav^ed with 
five tasks (researchi development, dissemination^ implementation! 
and graduate training) and by implication may be assumed to encompass 
also the functions of planning and evaluationi The Institute's func- 
tions and the strategies for the discharge of functions are nore 
comprehensive, therefore, than any other education change agency 
known to the author* (A possible exception is another Canadian organ- 
isation, the Hlberta Human Resources Research Council, which has 
reevonsibility for performing or stimulating the performance of ail 
functions assigned to the Institute with the exception of graduate 
training, and wi.ose mandate extends beyond education to all aspects 
of human develOfment and conservation.) 

THK IKSTITOTfi; IN ITS SIXTH yb'AR 

The Ontario Institute for Studies in Education is now (spring 
1971) in its sixth year of existence. Its staff and activities have 
expanded rapidly since its establishment in 1965{ and it has encoun- 
tered the difficulties wnich seem everywhere to accompany efforts to 
produce planned change in education. The academic departments, now 
numbering ton, remain the basic units of internal organisation; and 
there are three co-ordinating offices which serve as Increasingly 
influential agencies for initiation and management of activities 
that out across department lines or involve relationships with other 
organisations (described in Chapter I1I)« There are also four divi- 
sions whicl: provide editorial, finance, library and other essential 
support services, In order to improve communications end co-operative 
relationships with the Ontario Department of fclducation and with 
school districts, regional field development centres have been author- 
ised and five of these are now in operation. The direction of the 
Institute as a whole remains, as it has been from the beginning, the 
responsibility of the Director who is a member of, and responsible 
to, a Board of Oovernors composed of Government appointed representa- 
tives nominated by Ontario educational institutions and organisations* 
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The chart on the oppoaite page is a crude depiction of the organ- 
isation of the Institute before adoption in 1971 of the report of the 
Joint Committee. The numerous committees, advisory boards, and review 
boards are omitted, as is the Administrative Council* The major change 
as of *^id-1971 are the replacement of the Academic Council by an 
Institute Assembly ae d»5scribed in Chapter III and the replacement 
of the former array of committees and advisory groups by a small num- 
ber of standing committees. ;iventually, if the Provincial Legislature 
apt^roves, the Institute Assembly will be transformed into the govern- 
ing board under the name. of the Institute Council, replacing the 
present Board of Governors. 

The chart should not be interpreted too literally as indicating 
the line of command, for several reasons: (l) The academic staff 
members enjoy a great deal of autonomy which permits them to exercise 
initiative and to respond to leadership from anywhere in the Institute 
(2) The support divisions respond to calls for services from anywhere 
in the Institute; (3) The departments under the leadership of their 
chairmen are linked to the Director's Office as well as to the 
Co-ordinating Offices, 

The staff of the Institute numbers approximately 600, varying 
according to the time of year and other factors* As shown in Table 1, 
the staff is distributed straong the following categories: 

Academic I including professors, associate professors, assistant 
professors, and lecturers; 

Senior professional staff» such as the heads of support 
divisions and othor senior non-academic officers; 

Academic support staff, consisting of research associates, 
research assistants, and project officers. 

Professional staff, including editors, engineers, librarians, 
programmers, anJ other administrative and technical personnel; 
and general support staff, including clerical workers, library 
assistants, machine operators, and maintenance personnel* 

Staff members are engaged in an almost bewildering array of activities 
which are described briefly in Chapter IV# 

The Institute has an annual operating budget of more than f^9 
million which is divided among the types of operations shown at the 
top of Table 2. It may be noted that administration and the several 
services which support all operations consume 31#7 per cent of funds; 
research and development activities receive 31*2 per cent (represent- 
ing an increase over earlier years and a greater emphasis on major 
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Table 1 

STA?P DISTRIBUTION, 1971 
Showing Numbers of Each Category in 
Departments; Offices, and Divisions 



Departments 


Academic 


Senior 
Profes- 
sional 


Academic 
Support 


Profes- 
sional 


General 
Support 


Total 
Staff 


Adult fid* 


9 


2 


5 


1 


8 


<y 


Applied Psyoh. 


20 


0 


10 


2 


Q 

o 


9? 


Computer Applio# 


4 


2 


11 


7 


16 


40 


Curriculum 


16 


0 


16 


1 


15 


48 


Ed. Admin. 


16 


1 




1 


11 


34 


Bd*l- Planninir 








u 


7 


35 


Hist. & Phil. 


11 


0 


7 


1 


c 

y 


c*J 


Keas* & £val« 


11 


0 


10 


1 


Q 




Sociology 


9 


0 


8 


1 


5 




Special Ed. « 














Clinic 


7 


0 


6 


1 


8 


22 


Administrative 
Office^ 














Director 


1 


1 


1 


3 


4 


10 


Asstt Director 


2 


1 


1 


6 


13 


23 


Field Develop. 


10 


7 


4 ' 


4 


7 


32 


OradusLte Studies 


5 


V 


A 


A 




29 


R&D 


2 


1 


6 


2 


3 


14 


Suprort Services 














Editorial 


0 


1 


0 


9 


7 


17 


Finance 


0 


2 


0 


5 


27 


34 


Internal 


0 


1 


0 


4 


39 


44 


Library 


0 


1 


0 


17 


33 


51 


TOTAL 


135 


23 


108 


70 


244 


580 
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programmes) I the graduate studies programme is allocated over 25 per 
cent J and the remainder of slightly over 11 per cent is divided 
between field development and the library. The budgetary allocations 
to the several dei-artment??, offices, and services is made by review 
boards for the several types of activities after study of requests 
from the various departments and offices* As indicated by Table 2$ 
the bulk of the support for graduate studies is divided between the 
Office of the Co-ordlnator of Graduate studies and the several depart- 
ments* Ke search and development funds are similarly divided between 
the Go-ordinator's Office and the several department sj and adminis- 
trative costs are apportioned among the Director's Office, the three 
co-ordinating offices, and the supporting services* 

The Institute is housed in a new^ architecturally attractive ^ 
and functionally designed building at 25^ Bloor Street West in the 
city of Toronto. The building has ample offices, 10 classrooms, 21 
seminar rooms, an auditorium, large library, and cafeteria. Special 
facilities include! two-channel simultaneous translation systems; 
specially designed study carrels and fifty individual study rooms in 
the library; a modem language centre with laboratory, documents 
colleotion, and language- teaching materials} a computer laboratory 
which operates two time-shared computers for research and development 
in computer systems for education, student programming, computer- 
based instruction and man-machine interface design; the Educational 
Clinio, a laboratory for observing and recording the behaviour of 
children, both individually and in interaction with children and 
adVLlts, by means of observation booths* audio and video recordingi 
an eye-movement camera, and a polygraph j the Media Production 
Laboratory for film production and multi-media exploration, and Media 
Services Unit to provide audio-visual equipment and photographic and 
production services; and the Office Services unit for duplicating 
and printing. 

The buildings are used seven days a week throughout the year, 
often up to sixteen hours per day, for Institute activities and as 
meeting place and resource centre for provincial and national educa- 
tion associations and groups in Metro Toronto. 
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Table 2 



BUDOmRY ALIiOQATIOKS FOR 1971-72 
Showiri^ Percentages of Total Institute Budget 
Allocated by Review Boards to Departments and Services 







REVIEW BOARDS 










Admin, ft 
Services 


Graduate 
Studies 


Research 
ft Develop'*- 
ment 


?ield 
Develop- 
ment 


Library 


Total 
InstH 
Budge 1 


Departments 














Adult Ed, 


.8 


1.1 


1.9 






3.8 


Applied Psych. 


.9 


2.8 


3.0 






6.7 


Computer Applio. 


.7 


.5 


3.8 






5.0 


Curriculum 


1.0 


2.4 


3.3 






6.7 


£d« Admin« 


.9 


1.7 


3.1 






5.7 


£id*l. Planning 


.6 


.7 


2.9 






4.2 


Hist. & Phil, 


• 4 


1.5 


1.9 






3.8 


Meaa, ft £val. 


.6 


1.4 


2.5 






4.5 


Sociology 


• 6 


.7 


1.0 






2.3 


Special Kd, jb 
Clinic 


1.4 


1.6 


1.3 






4.3 


Admini stTat ive 
bffices 














Director 


5.6 


, i. 








5.7 


Field Develop. 


.7 


,1 


.3 


5.6 




6.7 


Graduate Studies 


3.0 


11.3 


.A 






14.7 


H and D 


1.9 




5.3 






7.2 


Support Services 














rklitorial 


2.0 




.5 






2.5 


Finance 


3.8 










3.8 


Internal 


4.7 










4.7 


Library 


.9 








5.6 


6.5 


Computing Serv, 


1.2 










1.2 


TOTAL 


31.7 


25,9 


31.2 


5.6 


5.6 


lOO.O 
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Chapter II 



BACKQROUND, ORIQIN. AND EVOLUTION 



In a foreword to the Pirst Annual Report of the Board of 
Oovernore, thg Chairman Bora Laskin noted thati "Basically, the new 
Institute is a graduate college of eduoation devoted to instruotion, 
reeearoh and develojMient The Chairman recalled that the statute 
establishing the Institute was introduced by the Minister of Educa^ 
tion "with the wholehearted approval and support" of the Premier and 
"received the support of all parties when it came before the House." 
He atressed the point that the Institute is "a public body 
established deliberately by the government as part of its long-range 
policy 

CREATION OF THE INSTITUTE 

The Institute was brought into being by "An Act to establish 
the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education" which was enacted by 
the Legislative Assembly of the Province of Ontario in 1965« Accord- 
ing to the Aot, the objects of the Institute are 

a) To study matters and problems relating to or afi'ecting 
education^ and to disseminate the results of and assist in 
the implementation of the findings of educational studies} 

b) To establish and conduct courses leading to certificates 
of standing and graduate degrees in education* 

Under the provisions of the Act the cost of the establislnment , main- 
tenance and conduct of the Institute were payable initially out of 
the Consolidated Revenue Fund and, after 30 June 1966, "out of moneys 
appropriated therefore by the Legislature and out of revenues derived 
from tuition feesi grants from individuals and organizations, and from 
other sources. 

The Institute was placed under the management and control of a 
Board of Oovemors composed of the Director of the Institute and other 
members appointed by the Lieutenant Oovemor in Council, upon the 
recommendation of the Minister of Education, as representatives of: 
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1) teacher-training inetituticne of OntariOi 

2) the University of Toronto, 

3) provincially-aeeieted univereitiea of Ontario, 
44 the Department of Education, 

5) the Ontario Teaohere* Federation, 

6) the Ontario School Trustees* Council, 

7) provincial associations of directore of education, 
echool superintendents and inspectore, 

8) reeidente of Ontario, and 

9) members of the administrative and Inatruotional etaff 
of the Inetitutd, in addition to the Direotori 



The composition of the Board represente a departure from th^ 
usual make-up of university boards in Ontario in that its membera 
are largely educatore appointed ae repreeentatives of educational 
institutions and professional associations* Chairman Laskin, who 
was himself appointed under the category of "residents of Ontario, 
perceived the unique composition as a source of strength and obeerved 
thatt "Our Board is eo corapcsed becauee of the desire and need to 
draw as widely as possible upon the wisdom and experience of prac«* 
tising eduoatore, and tnus to ensure a readier as well ae a more 
critical reception of the findinge of conducted studies and to pro- 
vide support for implementation of the reeults of such st^idies 
through changes in both the policiee and praoticee of our educational 
complex." 

The Act of eetablishment provided the Institute with two pre- 
existing constituent elements by transferring the Department of 
Educational Kesearch and the Department of Graduate Studies of the 
Ontario College of Education to the Board of Oovemore of the new 
Inetitute. A third constituent element, the Ontario Curriculum 
Inetitute, wae merged with the Ontario Inetitute for Studies in 
Education by the two Boards of Oovemore i The way had been paved for 
this by the Ontario Institute for Studiee in Education Amendment Aot, 
1966, which authorised the entering into agreements for the acquisi*- 
tion of assets of any aasooiaticn or organization "having objects 
eimilar to those of the Institute*" 

Under powers explicitly granted in the Act, the Institute's 
Board of Oovemore, in July 1965, authorized the Director to proceed 
to work out an agreement of affiliation with the University of Toronto 
for purposee of graduate etudy. Following this, the Inetitute set 
aside its full right to confer graduate degrees in education in 
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favour of the University imder an agreemen^t that the University 
should continue to run a Department of Educational Theory in its 
School of Graduate Studies, with the Institute assuming major responsi- 
bility for providing the teaching staff of the Department, Under this 
arrangement, the graduate programmes of the Institute are graduate 
programmes of the University of Toronto, and the Department of 
Sducational Theory, based substantially in the Institute, at once 
possesses all the rights and privileges and is subject to all the 
reeponsibilltiee and controls of any other Department in the Univer- 
sity'a School of Graduate Studies* 

SETTING AND BACKGROUND 

The Province of Ontario, which is the primary focus for Insti- 
tute operations, lies between Vie Provinces of Quebec and Manitoba 
and extends from Hudson Bay on the north to the Great Lakes on the 
southt It spans arctic tundra^ muskeg, opei. bog, forest, mining, 
marginal to rich agricultural lands, and higiily industrialised urban 
areas* While slightly smaller in area than its French-speaking sister 
Province of Quebec, it itf the larger in population and the more 
advanced economically* It provides Canada with a full half of the 
gross value of all manufactured products; it is the site of nearly 
half of all conatruotioft in the nation} and it produces one-third 
of the minerals • It is jalso a leading agricultural producer among 
tho provinces; but it lags behind Quebec, British Coluiabia, and the 
Maritimes in lumber pixxiucts and fisheries* 

In the Province ii Ontario, population densities range from 1 
to 20,0CO per square /mile, Aside from the southern strip of densely 
pOi^ulated areas bord/bring ^ake Ontario and La^e iirie, the vast major- 
ity of the Province/is either virtually uninhabited or thinly inhab- 
ited. The southery part of the Province has been a magnet for immi- 
gration in the yast twenty-five years. Many areas have 15 per cent 
or more recen^immigrants, Toronto, the capital city and leading 
metropolis, t^s at least 20 per cent imn^igrants and contains many 
sections iiywhich a majority of th3 residents were born in other 
covntrles, Within the last decade, the migrants have included 190,000 
sohool-age children, The native tongue of one in ten of the residents 
of Ontario is French, and the native language of an even larger pro- 
portion is neither English nor French, for two-thirds of all Canadian 
children whose language is neither English nor French live in the 
Province of Ontario and half of these are among the 2,500,000 in 
metropolitan Toronto. 
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The creation of the Ontario Institute for Studies in iSducation 
was part of a major reorganization of the Provincial wiuoation Pro- 
grEUQice« In Canada, as a result of the British North American Act 
creating the Dominion in 1857, oducation is almost exclusively the 
responsibility of the provinces, The federal government provides 
certs^in support in epocial areas such as manpower trainixi^, adult 
and irmiiigrant education, but educational policy, programme, and 
financing lie within the jurisdiction of the several provinces. 
Ontario, like other Canadian provinces, had a strong centralized 
education system. The Department of Kduoation, directed by a cabinec 
minister, set policy, prescribed curricula, approved textbooks, and 
controlled teacher education. The ioajor portion of financial sup})ort 
was provided through local taxation, with a board of school truscees 
responsible in each local dirtrict* Department of Kducation regula- 
tions were enforced by an inspectorate. 

Sweeping changes instituted by the I-iinieter of rJducation 
William O.Davis have reversed these arrangements In recent years, plaoi: 
control for school organization and cuiricula in local districts and 
shifting the major portion of financial support and economic control 
to the provincial level. Today ^ more than 50 per cent of school 
finances are provided from provincial grants, the remainder from 
local sources. In the process of the overall reorganization, some 
1,700 local school boar^Js were consolidated into 150 county and city 
boards. Average enrolment in these large administrative units is 
approximately 7,500 students. Primary authority was vested in the 
county (or city) board and its educational director. The Department 
of Education was decentralized; and the province was divided into 
ten regions, each with a branch office of the Department of Education 
with a etafi of prograiome consultants whose task was to assist the 
counties and the schools in these districts In prograMe development. 

The antecedents of the Institute can be traced back some forty 
years to the creation of a Department of iilducational Research, headed 
originally by the late Dr. Peter Sandiford, then by Dr^ John Long, 
and finally ^y the current Director of the Institute, Dr.R.W.B.Jackeon. 
This Department conducted studies on a wide rangs of educational 
problems* Among these were demographic studies, research on 
teacher supply and demand, on provinoial financing of schools, on 
the creation of a metropolitan school district incorporating the five 
Toronto boroughs, and other studies on virtually every aspect of 
education. The work of this small Department provided indications of 
the potential contributions of well-supported research centres^ 
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A second factor contributing to the creation of the Institute 
was the obvious need for more graduate education • Pre-service educa- 
tion of elementary teachers was provided by a one-year certification 
prograimne offered by thirteen teachers^ colleges* Secondary teachers 
might complete a one-year B^e^dt programme at any of three colleges 
of education after earning a university fl,A, degree, or enrol for 
graduate study* Prior to the establishing of the Institute, one 
college - the Ontario College of Education - offered graduate work 
leading to masters' and doctoral degrees* Any significant Improvement 
in the provincial education programme demanded an expansion of the 
education programme for school personnel of all categories* 

A third contributing force was the Ontario Curriculum Institute 
which was launched at a meeting held on 2 November 1962, attended 
by trustees, educators, and interested citizens of Ontario. Financial 
support for the Curriculum Institute oarae from the Ontario Teachers* 
Federation, the Ontario Department of Education, the Ontario School 
Trustees' Council, and subsequently from all Ontario universities and 
most Ontario school boards* Dr* J»R*K» Morgan relinquished his post 
as Superintendent of Secondary Schools tov the city of Toronto to become 
the first Director of the Curriculum Institute, 

The Ontario Curriculum Institute co-operated with the Department 
of Educational Research in considering approaches which would provide 
an environment for studies in education, particularly curriculum 
studies, with identification of financial support to make long-term 
planning a practical possibility. By the end of August 1966 the 
Curriculum Institute had published and distributed widely seventeen 
reports on various aspects of the curriculum. A number of the studies, 
such as those in reading, science, and mathematics, had proceeded to 
the stage of trial, demonstration and evaluation. It is significant 
that the Board of Oovernors of the Ontario Curriculum Institute, in 
a motion dated March 1965 i unanimously approved in principle the 
formation of an Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, In August 
1966 the Board of Oovernors of the Curriculum Institute took the 
necessary legal s^eps to relinquish its charter and transfer its 
assets and its liabilities to the Ontario Institute for Studies in 
Bducatlon, 

Finally, the general social climate was receptive. Increasing 
public interest in sci'^ntific developments, thtj advent of atomic 
energy, the developments and exploration of space contributed to the 
direct argument that sm overhaul of education was needed, and to the 
analogous argument that research would prove as beneficial in social 
spheres as in physical, A statement of government policy by Premier 
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John P. Kobarts in February 1965 stressed the importance of educa- 
tion in dealing with the implications of social and technical change, 
recognised that careful planning was needed to restructure and re- 
iievolop tho eaucational system, and predicted that the key to success 
would be found in research and development. The i'iinister of Kduoation, 
William (>• Davis, proceeded to work out several major reforms includ- 
ing the proposal for the Institute and the decentralization of ele- 
mentary and secondary education, In designing the Institute, the 
Minister worked closely with Dr, Jackson, who subsequently was named 
Director of the new Institute, and with other educational leaders in 
the Province* 

OROWINa PAINS 

In his report on the firat year of operation, published in the 
Fir.st Annual Report of the Board of Governors, Director Jackson 
acknowledged certain difficulties arising from the administration 
of the original departments as parts of the Ontario College of Edu- 
cation "whilo the new organization unfolded," and details were worked 
out for the merger of the Ontario Curriculum Institute with the newly 
created Institute. He noted with satisfaction the forging of new links 
with the Ontario College of i^ducation and the University of Toronto 
through the arrangements for the Institute to provide instruction 
for - and in effect to become - the Department of Educational Theory 
in the School of Graduate St:-dies of the University, The Director 
also observed that the Institute was striving '^not only to meet but 
to exceed" the high standards of the School of Graduate ^Studies* 
Matters of organization, staffing, and planning for the many activi- 
ties of the Institute were central concerns of the first year. 

At the close of the year the Director rejoiced thati "The stage 
of hectic planning and growth, with little time left for the conduct 
of studies and oth'":?r directly productive activities, is over," Sub- 
sequent events did not match completely the Director's optimism. 
Productive activities did indeed increase, if one may judge by the 
large number of new courses and projects initiated over the next few 
years. Internal tensions, however, continued at such a high level 
that some within and outside the Institute questioned whether an 
institution so conceived and staffed could resolve its own conflicts 
sufficiently to produce any significant impact on education* 

Dissatisfactions were expressed by Institute staff members with 
regard to planning, organization, governiDent, leadership, balance 
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among activities, and relationships with other agencies* Criticisms 
expressed by school board members and legislators found their way 
into the Press* Kany school people apparently began to lose hope 
that the Institute was likely to provide much help with acute pro- 
blems of educLvtioii, Dissatisfactioti with the performance of the 
Institute has not subsided, althout^h strenuous efforts have been 
made to stren^sthen the Institute wherever serious weaknesses were 
exposed* 

INSTITUTE PR0BU;H3 IK BROADER PKHSPriCTIVr) 

Some of the core bafflin^^ problems, wnich generate dissatis- 
faction with Institute performance, are confronting; education chaiige 
agencies in nearly every nation. In the United States the new 
research ana developraont agencies, which were established in the 
midale sixties unUer Congressional legislation and managed through 
the If.S. Office of Education, became targets of deadly barrages of 
criticism befox'e they were fully operational- Subsequently, funding 
was denied to two of the orie;inal ten university centres and nine 
of the tweiity regional educatioDal laboratories • In a background 
paper prepared in the sprint^ of 1971 for the US House of Represen- 
tatives* ,Select Subconunittee on iJducation, the writer of this report 
on the Institute called attention to the unrealistic expectations 
for early results and noted that the attempt "to apply systematic, 
large-scale research and development to education" started near 
point zero with respect tot 

tested models or theories for producing planned change in 
an enterprise as complex, tradition-bound, and fragmented 
as education] 

knowledge in validated , readily available, form to guide 
specifications of objectives and processes; 

ability to plan a complex of interrelated activities leading 
from recognition of a need through all the steps required 
to satisfy tr.e need; 

persons adequately trained and/or experienced in the application 
of systematio problem-solving and solution-testing processes 
to education} 

managerial capability for organizing, directing and oo-ordinat-. 
ing teanis of specialists engaged in complex tasks of design 
and development J 
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proven strategies for involvement of multiple educational 
agencleb and concerned pereone in plp.nning, adaptation, and 
use of nevf approaches and faoilitlea^ and 

consensus on the results achievable and conditions essential 
for successful operationi 

The low ''state of the art" of educational research and develop- 
ment tends to be ignored by those who look for instant products, 
major breakthroughs > quiok solutions to tough and persistent problems, 
or immediate reform of education* The danger is that unrealistiOi and 
often conflicting, expectations may lead to Ices of essential support 
for innovatory agencies before the potential of a new approach or 
Institution can be demonstrated. Many of the criticisms of the 
Ontario Institute for Studies in Education reflect impatience with 
the time required to develop staff expertise, fill gaps in knowledge, 
and master the complex processes required for development and imple- 
mentation of innovations capable of producing measurable improvement 
in education* 

Other problems with which the Institute is struggling reflect 
its origin and the conditions attending its establishment. The 
Institute absorbed agencies around which deep loyalties centred and 
which related closely to influential educational lobbies • As these 
pre-existifig organizations underwent transformation as parts of the 
new Institute, many ties were broken with school authorities and 
professional groups* Kapid staff expansion and the addition of new 
departments produced a staff in which there were sharp disagreements 
as to whether the major emphasis of the Institute should be on 
research, development or dissemination and services to achoolSi These 
differences were accentuated by problems of communication within the 
Institute* 

The emphasis placed on building a strong programme of graduate 
studies to produce specialists for research, teaching, etd prompted 
the recruitment of scholars with deep attachment to the academic 
values of independence and individual control over research activities • 
These values are difficidt to reconcile with programmatic research 
and development which require close speoif ication of objectives and 
careful management to assure that performance criteria and deadlines 
will be met- The very shortage in Ontario of highly qualified special- 
ists, which the Institute was designed to alleviate through its 
graduate programmes, led to the recruitment of staff from outside 
Ontario and, consequently, to criticisms respecting undue American 
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influence and the employment of persons not familiar with Ontario 
education* ' 

The preponderant academic viewpoints gave rise to demands for 
academic autonomy and a larger voice in policy-making for the 
Academic Council, Student demands for a stronger voice in decisions 
and the commitment of many staff members to concepts of participatory 
democracy led to a series of attempts to weaken administrative author- 
ity and broaden the base for decision-raakinc. Much time and energy 
were consumed in committee sessions and other meetings, with the 
result that decisions were debated interminably, the fixing of 
responsibility became difficult, and those in status positions some- 
times seemed reluctant to exercise leadership lest they be regarded 
as uthoritarian. 

While the Institute was struggling with its internal problems) 
its relationships to other education agencies in the Province were 
complicated by the reorganization of school districts and changes 
in the Ontario Department of Education. The Department not only 
created regional centres to bring its personnel and services closer 
to the schools f but also moved to change the functions of its per- 
sonnel from inspecting to consulting. Thus» the Department was 
engaged in establishing its new character at the same time as the 
Institute was seekin» its own identi y. The essential effort to work 
out different functions and roles for the Institute and the Depart- 
ment was delayed because of this conjunction of ©vents. 

The problems encountered led the Institute through successive 
attempts to modify the governing structure, to reorganize internally, 
to shift the balance of activities more strongly toward development 
of products designed to improve instruction and educational achieve- 
ment, and to establish more effective two-way communication with the 
Department, county and city school districts, colleges, universities, 
and professional associations* None of the problems has been fully 
solved J but any one who looks closaly, unless he is a confirmed 
pessimist, will find evidence that the Institute is becoming mastor 
of itself and girding its powers for a succession of important con- 
tributions to the improvement of education^ 
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Chapter III 

ORGANIZATION, ADMINI STRATI ON > AND THb) SHAPING OF POLICY 



Tho flow of power and influence on the making and implementation 
of Institute policy exhibits many cross currents so that at any given 
time considerable disagreement may be found both as to the direction 
in which the Institute is moving and the direction in which it 
should be moving. The complexity of the decision-making processes 
becomes evident as one examines the evolution of the formal structure, 
thy -deliberations of the Academic and Administrative Councils, and 
the work of numerous committees, advisory groups, and review boards. 

The Legislative Assembly undoubtedly has the ultimate authority 
over the Institute which it created to serve stated public purposes; 
but it has elected to grant a large degree of autonomy, leaving 
control in the hands of the Institute's Board of GovernorSi That body, 
in turn> has tended to act largely on recommendations made by the 
Institute Director, who communicates recommendations growing out of 
staff deliberations in the Academic Council and elsewhere. These 
recommendations, out of which Institute policy emerges, are influenced 
by formal structures, interpersonal interactions, and the underlying 
interplay of the values and perspectives of Institute staff and 
external groups. The changes in the organization itself tell part of 
the story. 

THK DIRECTOR'S OFFICE AND SUPPORT SERVICiiS 

The Director, as senior executive officer, is generally respons- 
ible for the administration of the Institute, and his Office performs 
certain services for the Institute as a whole. In his capacity as 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Board, the Director maintains minutes of 
all moetings of tho Board and its standing committeeSi transmits 
decisions and policies of the Board to the appropriate bodies^ pre* 
pares agenda for meetings, receives monies due to the Board, dis- 
burses monies authorized by the Board, and maintains records of 
revenues and expenditures. 
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The Director aince the Institute's formation, Robert W,B, Jpckson, 
Ph.D., LL.D., P.R.S.S., P. CP,, had previously, as Director of the 
Department of Educational Research in the Ontario College of iSducation, 
formed a close working relationship with the Minister of Education, 
William 0* Davis, who was the key person in bringing the Institute 
into existence J and, with the assistance of Dr. W.O. Fleming and 
other colleagues, he worked closely with the Minister to plan the 
Institute functions and structure. 

Dr. Jackson is deeply committed to the concept of the Institute 
and has a Justifiable pride in its accomplishments to date. As any 
reader of the Annual Reports will learn, however, Dr. Jackson is 
sharply aware of the snort comings and unsolved problems. He apparently 
has come to feel that the Institute can and will find itself through 
the efforts of many and he seldom tries to impose solutions. His 
leadership can hardly be called aggressive; instead it is character- 
ized by patience, persistence, and a keen awareness of the forces 
at work. That at any rate is the impression that remains after 
extensive reading of documents and hundreds of hours of discussions 
with critics and supporters of the Institute - and both terms apply 
aptly to every staff member and external informant encountered. 

A substantial amount of the internal management of the Institute 
is delegated to the Assistant Director so that the Director may devote 
more time to establishing effective working relationships with other 
educators, educational agencies, and members of the general public. 

The present Assistant Director, John H.M. Andrews, Ph.D., has 
held this office since 1968. His responsibilities include ensuring 
co-ordination among the Institute's major functions of graduate 
studies, research and develoinnent, and field development; supervising 
the activities of departments and divisions in matters not directly 
related to these major functions; recommending to the Director all 
new appointments, transfers, promotions, salary changes and all 
personnel matters; supervising budgets, budget transfers, and expen- 
ditures that require approval, and generally taking whatever action 
is considered necessary to the effective operation of the Institute, 
In addition, the Assistant Director is chairman of the Administrative 
Council and its Executive Committee. 

The Assistant Director works closely with the Academic Services 
Officer, who is responsible for co-ordinating certain activities that 
support the teaching, research and development, and field development 
activities of the Institute. These activities include Library, Publi- 
cations, Conferences, Media Services, and some aspects of Personnel. 
The Academic Services Officer also performs other duties assigned by 
either the Director or Assistant Director. 
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Brief mention only will be made of the support divisionB and 
services which are essential to the qpooth funotioning of the 
Institute and the performance of all staff members. In 1970««71 there 
were five administrative officers coming under the broad category of 
support services: 

Head» Editorial Division; 
Director, Educational Clinioj 
Superintendent, Finance; 
Superintendent, Internal Services; 
Chief Librarian. 

INTERNAL ORGANIZATION 

At first glance the organization of the Institute appears 
deceptively siiuple and familiar* The basic administrative units are 
departments, each headed by a chairm.in and composed of from four to 
twenty faculty members. The staff of these departments discharges 
the functions of teachings research, student counsellingi super- 
vision of theses, and occasional services to schools and othor 
organizations in much the same way as they might be performed in 
any large graduate department or college of education. But there are 
some differences which have consequences which will be discussed 
later. At this point, however, mention may be made of a fact which 
reinforces the academic image; that, in addition to being basic 
units of 0I8£, the departments serve as units in the Department of 
Educational Theory of the School of Graduate Studies of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto* This arrangement, under which the Institute fore- 
goes the granting of gradxiate degrees in favour of degreci granted 
by the University of Toronto, brings Univjrsity influence to bear 
on the qualifications of staff and on the requirements for admission 
tOy and the standards for performance in, degree programmes « 

At present there are ten departments: 

Adult Education 
Applied Psychology 
Computer Applications 
Curriculum 

Educational Administration 

Educational Planning 

History and Philosophy of Education 
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Measurement and Evaluation 
Sociology in Education 
Special Education 

Functions which weigh more heavily on 01 SE departments than on 
typical graduate departments of education are those of development, 
dissemination^ and implementation which were expected to combine 
with research and graduate training to form a diverse but well- 
integrated set of approaches to educational improvement* For some 
of the tasks involved in the realization of this concept > the aca- 
demic model of organization proved poorly adapted. To remedy this 
shortcoming^ three co-ordinating offices were established to assist 
the J)irector's Office in providing stimulation and co-ordination of 
main Institute functions and activities. Those are: 

Graduate Studies 
Field Development 
Research and Development 

The Office of tKe Co-oniinator of Graduate Studies was estab- 
lished in the first year of the Institute and has continued virtually 
unchanged under the leadership of Oeorge E. Flower, who came to the 
Institute with the Department of Graduate Studies which he had led 
at the Ontario College of Education, The staff of the Office of 
Graduate Studies includes an Assistant Co-ordinator, three faculty 
members and two graduate assistants. The Oo-ordinator anl his staff 
(through compilation of data, periodic reports, occasional papers, 
meetings with department chairmen, and budget administration) e::er- 
cise a gentle but pervative influence towards greater responsiveness 
to the Ontario educational community^ closer relationships to 
research and development programmes, inter-departmental collaboration! 
and exeanination of priorities within and among departments* The 
Oo-ordin.*tor also links OISE Graduate Studies to the University 
through his role as Chairman of the University of Toronto Graduate 
Department of Educational Theory, 

Formerly, a Graduate Studies Review Board, composed of faculty 
members from several departments, weighed proposals for new courses 
and recommended guidelines for programme assessment to the Academic 
Council Standing Committee on Graduate Studies, the Graduate Studies 
Co-ordinating Committee i and the Academic Council itself. The approved 
guidelines were then applied by the Review Boards to examination of 
each department's programmes as a basis for recommendations regarding 
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l)udget allocations* Under the changes in structure recently adopted 
the Graduate Studies Review Board and the other committees referred 
to a>)Ove have been replaced by a single Graduate Studies Standing 
Committee composed of one faculty member and on. Dtudent from each 
department and five external members* 

The Office of Field Development has evolved through several 
redefinitions of functions and changes of name into the present 
office which has general responsibility for relating Institute pro- 
grammes to the needs of Ontario* Dr« Kenneth F« Prueter, who has 
been associated with the Institute from the first year, has been a 
persistent spokesman for close two-way communication with school 
practitioners* There is a small central staff in the Office of Field 
Development which assists the Go-ordinator in developing and co-or- 
dinating regional offices and in working with the Department of 
Education, teachers* organizations^ and many other educational groups. 
The five field development centres, which were in operation in 1970, 
are listed below: 



Two other centres have since been established: Midwestern Centre 
at Kitchener-Waterloo and Ottawa Valley Centre at Ottawa. Plans are 
also being made for three other centres which will bring the total 
to ten corresponding to the ten regions of the Ontario Department 
of Education* 

Policy for field development has been formulated with the 
assistance of an active Development Advisory Committee, chaired by 
a Board member and made up largely of representatives from the 
Ontario Teachers* Federation, the Department of Education, the 
Ontario School Trustees' Council, and the Ontario Association of 
Education Officials. Under the new structure this committee and the 
Development Review Board are fused in the new Development Standing 
Committee* 

The title of the original office of the co-ordinator of studies 
was changed later to Co-ordinator of research. In 1968-69 the Office 
was designated as Co-ordinator of research and development # In 1970 



Centre 



Location 



Midnorthern 



Niagara' 
Trent Valley 
Western Ontario 
Northwestern 



St. Catherines 
Peterborough 
London 
Thxmder Bay 
Sudbury 
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it was again reorganized and its functions clarified to emphasize 
identification of major educational problems, and the setting of 
priorities and mobilization of resources for major programmes, and 
evaluation of R and D programaaes and policies. David Brison, then 
Head of the Niagara Centre and before that Chairman of Applied 
i'sychology, was appointed Co-ordinator and assumed his new post in 
July, 1970. He immediately organized a small support staff including 
an assistant co-oxdinator. 

Since that time practically the entire staff of the Institute 
has engaged in an arduous, time-consuming, and often frustrating 
attempt to evaluate and re-order research and development activities 
in order to concentrate resources on major thrusts focused on 
important problems in Ontario education. Because of the widespread 
involvement and the importance of the outcomes, a summary of the ^» 
processes used and the results thereof is presented later in the 
section on Decision-Making (page 120). , 

^HE ACADEMIC COUIICIL AND OTHKR POLICY-PORMUUTING BODIES 

In the Institute's organizing statute the Board was directed 
to establish an Academic Council with powers and duties as pre- 
scribed by Ihe Board. In his first annual report, the Director noted 
that the Academic Council which was composed of all members holding 
the rank of assistant professor and above could make known their 
views on administrative policies, organization, staff welfare, and 
professional responsibilities. But **obviously, responsibility and 
authority for the administration and operation of the Institute are 
excluded from their terns of reference as defined by the Board of 
Oovernors.^' However, there is evidence that the Board, in deference 
to the knowledge and ability of the Director and his staff, fell 
easily into the habit of accepting and acting on the suggestions of 
the Director, and the Director looked to the Academic Council 
increasingly as a recommender of polioy» 

By the third year, the Academic Council was perceived by many 
as the chief policy^recommending body, a function which is more or 
less Implicit in the Board By-Laws which provided that the Council's 
responsibilities are: 

1) to suggest to the Director such administrative policies 
as will facilitate the most effective attainment of the 
objectives of the Institute; 
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2) to suggest to the Director structiiral or organizational 
changes in the Institute; 

3) to develop a pattern of professional responsibilities 
and obligations for academic staff members^ 

4) to suggest to the Director measures x'elating to the 
welfare of academic staff members. 

At its first meeting on September 28| 1965 » a consensus appeared 
to emerge that the Council is primarily a policy-shaping body, con- 
cerned with the overall research and instructional plans of the 
Institute, and a medium through which the academic staff helps to 
determine the programme of the Institute, It was recognized that the 
Council should not intervene in day-to-day administration, the 
approval of specific projects within a division, the hiring of staff, 
or the allocation of funds; but it was expected that the Academic 
Council would be deeply concerned with: 

a) the broad nature of long-term research projects being 
planned by divisions and their relation to other studies 
in the Institute; 

b) the character of the graduate programme and specific 
proposals for course content, new courses, inter-divisional 
courses* 

One Council member, noting that Academic Council decisions have 
the formal status of recommendations to the Institute Director, 
suggested that the existence of the Academic Council with its broadly 
defined functions and decision-influencing role is "the clearest 
embodiment of the concept that the fate of the Ontario Institute for 
Studies in Education depends not only on tho qualities of individual 
faculty members, but on th^ir ability to interact freely on all 
matters of concern to the Institute." 

In February 1966 the Director requested "some regularized 
and organized procedure" whereby Academic Council recommendations 
coxild be brought to his attention and, in the Council meeting of 
23 February 1966 it was agreed that this would be done through the 
Secretary after each Academic Council meeting. The Council, at its 
June meeting that year, asked the Director "to consider appropriate 
ways to acquaint the Academic Council with the work of the Board of 
Governors and to acquaint the Board with the work of the Academic 
Council." The result was an arrangement whereby the Executive of the 
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Academic Council met infornially with the Executive of the Board of 
Governors, 

The Director generally accepts the recommendations of the 
Academic Council and either considers how they can be implemented 
internally or presents them to the BoaM with his endorsement. In 
general I the Council's role as a policy-recommending body was 
respected by the Board, At its meeting in October 1968, however, 
the Council reacted after the Board had created a new position of 
Academic Sejryices Officer and filled the vacant office of Assistant 
Director by requesting that "further structural changes and appoint- 
ments be delayed until adequate consultation can be held with the 
Academic Council**^ 

The Academic Council became a forum for debate and it has 
doubtless served as an escape valve for faculty tensions. Althotigh 
it has proved somewhat \mwieldy as a mechanism for the formulation 
of policy or the resolution of basic issues, it has contributed to 
a continuing re-examination of Institute policy. Its influence on 
the whole has been on the conservative side; and the difficulty of 
winning Council support for new ideas at times has impeded needed 
changes in Institute structure and policies. 

The identification of problems and needs requiring Institute 
attention is a continuing concern of the Director and othor officers. 
One informed view is that the "major constructive developments in 
the life of the Institute have been initiated by the administration 
and have been put through in one way or another despite clamorous 
initial objections of the faculty group." Policy changes cited as 
originating with the administration include the development of large 
plsuined projects as opposed to exclusive reliance on random individual 
projects, major emphasis on development instead of exclusive concen- 
tration on research, recognition of the importance of real educational 
problems as opposed to esoteric journal articles, measures to increase 
the productivity of many members of the faculty, and the establishment 
of an active field centre programme* These policies, initiated by the 
central administration, have been implemented in a variety of ways, 
one of which was the introduction of a budgeting system designed to 
produce the desired results. The working out of appropriate strategies 
and changes in Institute operations is carried forward through the 
Director's Council composed of the Director, Assistant Director, the 
three Co-ordinators, and occasionally the Director of Academic 
Services* The Administrative Coxmcll, the standing committees, and 
ad hoc committees all play important parts in shaping proposals for 
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consideration by the Academic Council and the Board of QovemorSt 

Most matters regarding courses, departmental staff assignments, 
and other matters not \mder the control of individual faculty members 
are resolved through the offices of the several chairmen or through 
department councils and committees. The Administrative Council, how- 
ever, had served as an Inatrument of interdepartmental co-ordination 
and at times as a launching pad for innovations in policy, organiza- 
tion, and procedvires* 

The development of the Administrative Council was a gradual 
process. As early ao 1964-65 » when plans for the establishment of 
the Institute were under way, the Acting Assistant Director of the 
Department of Educational Research was holding informal consultative 
meetings with a small group of academic staff* After the Institute 
was formed, the same man, as Assistant Director and Co-ordinator of 
Studies, continued to preside over meetings of division heads {and 
occasionally invited visitors, frequently from the Department of 
Education) and then channel recommendations to the Director, this 
Studies Group, as it was called, was not thought of as an organ of 
the Institute* Rather, it was considered merely a means of discussihc; 
policy matters and helping administration* 

In 1966 there was a feeling that the group should be formalized* 
In November of that year, therefore, the group was renamed the Admin- 
istrative Council, and its membership and role were officially estab- 
lished* As previously, its membership consisted of the Heads of aca- 
demic departments, the three Co-ordinators, the Assistant Co-ordin- 
ator of Graduate Studies, and the Director. Chaimanship was to be 
"carried jointly by the three Co-ordinators according to the area 
of responsibility of the particular agenda item under discussion.'^ 
The Director and the three Co-ordinators constituted the Executive, 

ATTia^PTS AT REORGANIZATION 

In September 1967 the Academic Coloncil formed a committee to 
undertake a study of matters affecting the Institute both internally 
and externally. This committee was called the Academic Council 
Committee on Future Growth and Development of the Ontario Institute 
for Studies in Education and was composed of the chairmen of the 
existing standing committees of the Academic Council, This Council 
committee made a study of Institute programmes gind financing and 
presented a report which served as a basis of discussion at the 
Academic Council conference in autunJi 1968* At the end of that 
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conference! a motion was passed vhlch became the basis for a Task 
Force on objectives, programmes, and structure. This Task Force was 
made up of two members of the Academic Co\mcil, one representative 
of the Administrative Council, two of the Graduate Students Associa- 
tion, one of the Association of Research Officers, one of other 
professional staff, and one of the Board of Oovernors, plus the 
Acaistant Director. The Task Force was requested to make recommend- 
ations concerning 

1) current purposes and objectives of OISE development and 
implementational policies and programmes to realize these 
objectives; 

2) Institute structure, with special reference to functional 
divisions of responsibility, departmental organization and 
deoision-making structures; and 

3) strategies for accomplishing educational change through 
OISB. 

The Task Force held its first meeting on 8 January 1969 and 
submitted its report in November of that year. 

It decided not to attempt to specify objectives for the Insti- 
tute, but instead to focus attention on Institute structure and 
government • Its report was prefaced by a statement of what it called 
principles, the first of which, interestingly enough, was that 
objectives cannot be fixed, apparently because of lack of consensus 
among individuals and groups and because "conditions inside and 
outside the Institute would be changing." In line with this latter 
thought, the Task Force's second principle was responsiveness to the 
changing needs of education, especially those of the i^rovince; a 
third principle was representative government, to be applied to all 
categories of students and staff on all governing bodies of the 
Institute; a fourth was simplicity, to be achieved by the reduction 
in the number of committees and a distinction between the adminis- 
trative and legislative functions; and the final principle enunciated 
was easy flow of commxmications, to be facilitated by having repre- 
sentatives of each category on all major committees. 

As a result of its work, the Task Force offered 112 apeoifio 
recommendations. Of 19 recomniendationa dealing with the government 
of the Institute, the central one was the establishment of a bi- 
cameral system of government to consist of the Board of Governors 
and a Senate. With regard to programme areas, the chief recommendation 
waj that departments should be concerned primarily with the provision 
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of graduate instruction and that projects should be attached admin- 
istratively to the Office of Research and Development* Some 20 
rocoounendations dealt with committees, most of which centred on the 
establishment of five co-ordinating committees* It was also recom- 
mended that the Institute approve advisory oommittees for each of 
the three programme areas of Graduate Studies, Research and Develop- 
ment, and Field Development, these being Joint committees of the 
Board and Senate* 

Meanwhile, a Special Committee of the Board of Governors to 
study and make recommendations on the {rovernment and str^ucture of 
the Institute was appointed and met eleven times during the year 
from September 1968 to September 1969 (including a half-day session 
with the Task Force referred to above). In the introduction to its 
report it acknowledged that "uncertainty about the purposes, activi- 
ties, and decision-m£iking processes of the Institute had created an 
atmosphere of considerable tension reflected in widespread and 
increasing dissatisfaction within and outside the Institute over the 
degree to which the basic objectives of the Institute were being 
achieved*** The Special Committee attributed these criticisms in 
part to unrealistic expectations» but acknowledged that "the three 
prime functions of the Institute had not been carried forward with the 
emphasis and balance which the founders of the Institute had con- 
ceived*'* It pinpointed the "disappointments" as falling mainly with- 
in the area of applied research and development activities leading 
to innovations within the schools, and noted that in general satis- 
factory progress had been made in the development of graduate teach- 
ing and that "many faculty members had pursued sound basic research*" 

The Special Committee also noted resentment on the part of many 
of the faculty that its Academic Council was a creature of the Board, 
although the Council had **gradually become the chief policy-proposing 
body **•* and the Board had accepted with only minor modifications 
most of the recommendations of the Council*" The thirty-six recom- 
mendations of this committee agreed substantially with the major 
proposals of the Task Force of the Academic Council. Among them was 
a proposal for a new operating structure to consist of three divi- 
sions: one concerned with graduate instruction and the research 
studies of individual faculty members; the second with research and 
development projects organised around thematic centres; and the third 
with field development* 

A Joint Committee on Institute Structure was established to 
consider the reports of the Task Force and the Special Committee of 
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the hoavd of OovernOrsi The Committee was composed of representatives 
of the Academic Council, the Administrative Council, the Association 
of Research Officers, the Association of Teaching Staff, the Board 
of Oovernorsi the General Supporting Staff, the Graduate Students 
Association, and the Professional Staff Association. After almost 
four months of study and discussion, the Committee submitted its 
report on 12 J\me 1970. Subeequently, in keeping vlth procedures 
agreed upon by all of the bodies represented, the report was sub- 
mitted to each for its approval and possible amendment; and the 
feedback was collated for consideration by the Joint Committee. 

The Joint Committee rejected the concept of a bi-cameral systeiti 
of govomaent as recommended by the Task Force and the Special Com- 
mittee, but proposed a deliberative assembly called the Institute 
Council, composed of: 

a) representatives of the external public (40 per cent); 

b) representatives of the Institute staff (40 per cent)j 

o) representatives of the Institute students (20 per cent)» 

It further propotad that the representatives of the external 
public also be constituted as the Regents of the Institute, which 
shall be the corporation with final authority in financial and 
personnel matters* 

The Joint Committee recommended the following standing commit- 
tees, advisory committees, and review boards: 

Graduate Studies Standing Committee; 

Research and DevelO|»nent Standing Committee; 

Field Development Standing Committee; 

Media and Communications Standing Committee; 

Budget Standing Committee; 

Administrative Services Standing Committee; 

Academic Services Standing Committee* 

It was proposed that standing committees be empowered to make recom- 
mendations to the Institute Council on policy and budget allocations, 
and recommendations regarding the interpretation and implementation 
of policy to the officials responsible* Provisions for the composition 
and functioning of standing committees were worked out with caire, as 
illustrated by the following specifications for the Research and 
Development Standing Committee: 
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"a) Th0 Research and Development Committee will be composed 
of tventy persons: five faculty members, two students , 
and three academic supporting staff members^ and ten 
elected by the Institute Council* Of the latter» at least 
six mudt be external momberSp and at least two of the six 
must be Hegerits* 

b) The Co-ordinator of Research and Development Studies or 

his alternate will be an ex^officio member of the Committee, 
and its executive officer« 

o) The Research and Development Standing Committee will set 
up one or more review boards, (i) to study and make recom- 
mendations on policy matters referred to them by the 
Standing Comtiiitteey and (ii) as delegated by the Institute 
Council, to review and take action on proposals, subject 
to the Institute Council policies* 

d) The Committee and its subcommittees will replace the 
Academic Council Standing Committee on Research, the 
Academic Council Standing Committee on Institute Develop- 
mental Projects, the Research Review Board, and the Develop- 
ment Review Board*" 

Recommendations for other standing committees likewise reflected 
thoughtful attempts to relate the composition and procedures to th") 
functions to^be performed* 

The major recommendations of the Joint Committee have been 
approved by all constituent bodies, by the Academic Council, and by 
the Board of Governors; and the proposals respecting internal 
structure have been put into effect* Moreover, the Academic Council 
is being replaced by an Institute Assembly modelled on the proposed 
Institute Council except that it includes as external members all 
of the present Board of Oovernors, which will continue in its present 
form pending action by the Provincial Legislative Assembly* 

As previously noted, key decisions tend to take shape in the ^ 
meetings of the Director's Council, the Administrative Council* and 
important ftd hoc committees (such as those described above) before 
being ratified by the Academic Council and the Board of Governors* 
The three Co-ordinators» the Assistant Director, and the Director 
exercise their leadership in large part by making their knowledge 
and advice available to these groups and by seeing that critical 
issues find a place on the agendas* It is usual for the chairmanship 
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of important committees to be assigned to an appropriate officer of 
the Institute. For example, the Assistant Uireotor chaireJ the Task 
Force I and the Direotor the Joint Committee* 

DECISION-MAKING ILLUSTRATED 

An illustration of the Institute's attempt to involve all staff 
categories and representatives of external agencies in major deci- 
sions is found In the recent review of research and development 
activities. The summary vhich follows is based largely on unpublished 
papers which established the procedures for, and reported on, the 
various stages of the 1970/71 review of R and D programmes conducted 
under the auspices of the Joint Research and Development Review 
Boards with the assistance of the Office of Research and Development 
Studies. The documents referred to include: an undated paper of 
twenty-one pages entitled "Developing Priorities for Research and 
Development" , which was presented for discussion by a representative 
of the Budget Review Committee, and a representative of the Office 
of Research and Development Studies; a 14 page paper dated November, 
1970, entitled "Proposals for a Balanced Programme of Research and 
Development'^ submitted on behalf of the Joint Research. and Develop- 
ment Review Boards; "Study Team Reports" on each of th6 several 
departments, prepared in the fall of 1970; and a document (revised 
edition) of thirty-three pages, excluding appendixes, entitled 
"Reports to Departments of Kducation and University Affairs Concern- 
ing Review of Research and Development in Education." 

These documents may serve as milestones along a partially 
charted road - through greater coherence among projects, closer 
collaboration of faculty and other staff within and across depart- 
mental lines, and identification of Institute capabilities within 
areas of major need - toward fully integrated large-scale research 
and development operations, involving a concentration of scholarly 
and technical talent and other resources for the solution of major 
problems or the advancement of Important educational objectives. 
Progress along this line was envisaged by Institute leaders from 
its inception, but it has taken time to chart the routes and to 
develop the necessary motive power. 

Dissatisfaction with contributions of the Institute to develop- 
ment of instructional systems and other products to enable schools 
and other educational agencies to attain their objectives more 
effectively has been expressed throughout the Institute's history 
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by the Inetitute etaff and by thoee engaged in teaching and educa- 
tional adminietrationi The deeire to give greater emphaeis to pro- 
bleta-oriented and goal-oriented reeearch and development led to a 
succession of internal reorganieations that resulted in the creation 
Of the Office of Reeearch and Development Studies in ite preeent 
form. 

Partly because of the critioiem of the lack of large-scale 
development, the Reeearch and Development Review Boarde in 1970 
adopted new proceduree for conducting an analysis of the research 
and development in the Inetitute* These new proceduree, which were 
baeed on decisions approved in the spring of 1970 by the Academic 
Council and later ratified by the Board of Governors, were designed 
to enable the eetting of prioritiee for all reeearch and development 
and the realignment of the R and D portion of unit budgete. In their 
recommendations for budget realignment in the spring of 1970, the 
Academic Council not only advised the Review Boards to identify 
priority areas but aleo etipulated that "major thruets" be eetablished 
within the priority areas. The major thrust projects could take a 
variety of forms and be organizeu as projects within a department, 
as inter-departmental projeote^ or ae supra-departmental projects 
administered through the Office of Reeearch and Development Studiee« 
The major thruets were to be characterized by high vieibility and 
strong generalisable impact on the educational system* To qualify as 
a major thrust, a px^ject had to be eupported by evidence of eound 
design^ adequate organization and management, clearly etated objec- 
tivee, adequate provieions for evaluation, careful planning of the 
meane of making the results useful to the educational eystem, and 
other criteria intended to aesure careful planning and good use of 
resourcee. (For de<5criptione of major thrusts, see the section on 
Reeearoh and Devalopment in Chapter IVt) 

In addition to the major thruets, the other levels of programme 
organization identified were department and inter-departmental pro- 
grammee, faculty programme e and faculty projeote to be funded within 
departments without reference to the Review Boards* There vae aleo 
an identification of five general programme priority areae defined 
as: 

1) areas of major need and demonetrated Institute contributions; 

areae of major need and potential Institute contributlonsj 

3) departmental programmee meeting a major outeide educational 
need; 



4) areas of major potential for inter-unit and inter-disoiplin- 
ary focus { 

5) international educ^tlon^ 

To carry out those recommendations the Review Boards assigned 
a study team to each of the ten departments of the Institute ^ and 
one to the R and D components of the Office of Field Development. 
Each team consisted of two faculty meml^ersi a research assistant 
representing the joint Review Boards, and a person from outside the 
Institute chosen from a list of candidates suggested by the depart- 
ment being reviewed. The Co-ordinator of Research and Development 
or the Assistant Co-ordinator also served as a member of each of the 
teams. In September and October, these teams reviewed ongoing and 
proposed research projects and Identified the areas of major strengthi 
iti research and development. The information gathered by the study 
teams was made available to the departments and was presented to the 
Joint Review Boards for use in recommending priorities for the Insti- 
tute and in reviewing propOi^als submitted after priorities were 
approved and circulated in tho Institute. 

Following these department-by-department reviews, the Joint 
Researoh and Development Review Boards in November made recommenda- 
tions based on considerations of the needs of education in Ontario 
in combination with the salient areas of demonstrated Institute 
strength as identified by the study teams. These recommendations 
wero approved in meetings involving Institute staff and students; 
the Research Advisory Committee and Development Advisory Committeei 
representing the Ontario educational systsFi's main components and 
the publlo at large; the Academic Council's standing committees on 
research and development ^ the entire Academic^Council; and the Board 
of Oovernors. The process, therefore, was a rather cumbersome and 
time-consuming one, but it did produce significant results, including 
the definition of clear thematic areas of concentration^ an increase 
in the mean si^e of projects, both In terms of staffing and fixnding; 
a reduction in the amount of support given to unrevieved pilot 
exploratory work by individual faculty members; and the introduction 
of new budgetary procedures to permit more effective management of 
research and development. 
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Chapter IV 



STAFF CHARACTERISTICS AND ACTIVITIES 

The purpose of this chapter is to offer additional information 
on Institute staff and to provide some examples of the many and 
varied activities sponsored by the Institute^ The activities are 
grouped according to the function to which they relate* 

CHARACTERISTICS OF FACULTY AND ACADEMIC SUPPORT STAFF 

The total academic staff appears to have stabilized at approxi^ 
mately 135« Professors make up nearly 16 per cent of the total; 
associate professors 30 per cent; assistant professors 40 per cent; 
and lecturers less than 14 per cent. The three largest departments 
are Applied Psychologyj Curriculum, and Educational Administration, 
each of which has an academic staff of 16 or more. Other departments 
have between 9 and 11^ except for the smallest departments of Computer 
Applications and Special Education. Among the departments, Cvirriculum 
has the highest percentage of professors (32 per cent), followed by 
Adult Education (30 per cent). In the departments of Computer Appli- 
cations, Curriculum, Educational Administration, Educational Planning, 
Measurement and Evaluation, and Sociology the ranks of assistant 
professor and lecturer account for over half of the academic staff. 
The percentage of associate professors ranges from 10 per cent in 
Curriculum to 50 per cent in Special Education, with six other de- 
partments having 30 per cent or more in this category. (Additional 
InfcrDation on staff composition is found in Table 1, Chapter 1*) 

In response to a 19^9 "background questionnaire" academic staff 
were revealed as a variegated group with respect to age, place of 
birth, educational background, teaching and administrative experience, 
and language proficiency. The average age of faculty is just under 40 
for the Institute as a whole. Sociology having the youngest staff 
with an average of slightly over 33 and Special Education the oldest 
with a:i average of nearly 47 • 

The country of birth for nearly half is Canada; for approximately 
one-third the U,S«A« (at its highest, 36 per cent); and the United 
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Kingdom and Commonwealth nations together account for the birthplaces 
of 11 per cent. Over half of the academic staff are Canadian citizens, 
and this proportion is incroasltig as many born outside Canada qualify 
for Canadian citizenship. Nearly 60 per cent of the academic staff, 
however I report that their highest degrees were taken in the U.S.A. 
as compared with slightly over 25 per cent taken in Ontario univer- 
sities and an additional 8 per cent in other Canadian institutions. 

The teaching experience of the academic staff ranges by depart- 
ments from an average of less than four years for Sociology to thir- 
teen years or more for Curricul\Jun and Special Education. A high pro- 
portion of teaching experience was gained in Canada: over 60 per 
cent of the total years of teaching in elementary ani secondary 
schoolsj nearly two-thirds of total years in university teaching; 
and nearly 90 per cent of the years of teaching in post-secondary 
other than university. The staff has held a total of 111 administra- 
ti/e positions, of which 31 were in university administration and 
19 in school principalships. Of the administrative posts held by the 
faculty, 52 were in Ontario, 25 in other Canadian provinces, and only 
19 in the U.S. 

In addition to English, languages spoken by the faculty include 
French (over 20 per cent), other Buropean languages (under 15 per 
cent), Asian and African languages (over 5 per cent). Over 30 per 
cent of the faculty profess to read and write French and over 20 per 
cent other European languages; while five persons indicate ability 
to read and write some Asian language and two read and write an 
African langiaage. 

The Institute has three categories of academic support staff: 
research assistant (with three levels), research associate, and 
project officer. The total number of academic support staff is 108. 
Most research and project officers are full-time employees, but a 
few are applicants for advanced degrees « Hierarchically speaking, 
research officers rank after academics and before graduate assistants 
and general supporting staff. Females outnumber males two to one 
among the full-time employees and three to one among the part-time 
employees; males, however, are heavily represented among the highest 
ranks of research staff. 

The Committee on Personnel Policies and Procedures for Academic 
Supporting Staff, in its ^'Report on the Research Project" in 1969, 
noted that the academic backgrounds of research officers range from 
fine arts such as music through classics and Ismguages, an^ many 
social sciences to mathematics, physics, and engineering. Their 
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academlo qualifications are: 6 per centi no degree or equivalent; 
2 per centf no degree but equivalent certificate; 56 pbr cent, one 
degree^ 28 per cent^ two degrees; and 7 per cent, three degrees* 
They form a group with wide variations in backgrounds, qualifications, 
experience, expectations, roles, levels of satisfaction, and opinions 
regarding the Institute* 

Tasks performed include research preparation, test construction, 
data colleotion, administration, data analysis and reporting, and 
teaching* Hach one of these task areas, of course, includes both 
creative, stimulating work and trivial, mechanical tasks* Research 
officers also differ in career expectations. Many regard appointment 
at OISB as a career in itself, seek professional status as research- 
ers, and ard concerned with such matters as clear definition of 
roles, increased responsibility j and in-service training. Others 
regard work at 0I8K as interim and intend to move on to further 
study, academic careers, Jobs elsewhere, or marriage. 

THE PROGRAMME OF ORADUATE STUDIES 

The programme of graduate studies constitutes a keystone aroxind 
which other activities of the Institute cluster. This feature was 
prominent in its original design. One of two objects specified in 
the Act of 1965 was to conduct courses leading to graduate degrees 
and certificates of standing; and the programme of graduate studies 
started with the two departments transferred by the Act from the 
Ontario College of Education. Moreover, all activities of the Insti- 
tute draw heavily on academic staff and academic support staff who 
are members of departments which include graduate studies in their 
responsibilities. 

The number of graduate degrees awaMed increased from 16? in 
the first year, 1965-66, to 439 in 1969-70, with the biggest percent- 
age increase occurring in 1968-69* Of the total of 439 degrees 
awarded in 1969-70, 15 were Ph.D.s, 8 Ed.D.s, 33 M.A.s and 383 M.Sd.s. 
^or the fall semester, 1970-71^ the full-time enrolment was 382 and 
the part-time enrolment 879* Among the departments. Applied Psychology 
led all others with 118 full->time and 205 part-time students, followed 
by Curriculum with 49 full-time and 218 part-time students. History 
and Philosophy with 38 full-time and 76 part-time. Other departments 
with more than 100 full- and part-time students combined were Adult 
Education, with 28 full- and 87 part-time. Educational Administration 
with 25 full- and 95 part-time. Special Education with 26 full-time 
and 91 part-time. 
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According to a report by the Co-ordinator of Graduate Studiesi 
OISE within five years reached the point where their graduates re- 
present more than one in six of the graduate degrees conferred by 
the University of Toronto; and the Bulletin for 1971-72 notes that 
of approximately 6,000 graduate students of the University, 1,300 
are at the Institute. Of the latter, 380 are registered as full-time 
students and 1S5 of these are Ph*.D< candidates. These figures testify 
to a dramatic increase since 1965-66 when the number of full-time 
enrollees was 101, and the number of Ph.D. candidates was 12, 

There has been a 450 per cent increase in course offering over 
the six-year life of the Institute; only 51 courses were offered in 
1965-66, by 1967-68 the number was 160, and in 1970-71 there were 
281 courses. This expansion represented in part responses by depart-* 
ments and individual faculty members to perceived needs, and in 
part it reflected the latitude given to faculty members to pursue 
their own interests. Such review of programmes as occurred prior 
to 1970-71 was largely intra-departmental; but in the past year the 
Graduate Studies Review Board, faced with the prospect of a reduced 
budget, gave its attention to working out sound bases for programme 
and associated budget decisions; and this task will be carried for- 
ward by the Graduate Studies Standing Committee of the Institute 
Assembly, which replaces the Graduate Studies co-ordinating Committee 
and the Academic Council Standing Committee as well as the Review 
Board. 

In October 1970 the Office of the Co-ordinator of Graduate 
Studies reported evidence of departmental responsiveness to the needs 
of the Ontario educational community, of which the following items 
are examples: 

" Adult Education has established certificate programmes for 
able practitioners in influential posit ions, students whose 
academic qualifications may bar their admission to the School 
of Graduate Studies but whose outlook and grasp of their work 
suggests they will profit from further study. 

" History of Education has emphasized an M.i-Jd. prograimne (after- 
hours and summers) in response to a field demand for study to 
provide an historical perspective from which to comprehend the 
rapid change of educational policy. 

" Educational Planning is actively involved in the identification 
of practitioners for training as planners, with a view to re- 
arranging doctorate requirements so that the practitioner/student 
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may pursue his doctoral research for a year on his home job 
site. 

" Sociology in Education has developed courses which require 
Btudy directly in schools; this is part of the normal course 
work but is also related intimately to the department's research 
and development programme* 

" Educational Administration has moved deliberately to what is 
virtually a semester system of course offerings in order to 
facilitate the establishment of half-*year sabbatical leave for 
practising administrators who wish to study at OISE but cannot i 
for a variety of reasons, take a full year's sabbatical ler^ve. 

"Applied Psychology's sub-specialization in Educational Psycho- 
logy, wiiich requires very substantial backgroxind in psychology 
itself I incorporates an entire half-year of school-based exper- 
ience in order to combine high-level training in psychology 
with sensitivity and perspective about school problems, 

" Computer Applications has increased its part-time M.Bd. enrol- 
ment sixfold in the past two years in response to the demand 
for personnel returning to school system with a general know- 
ledge of progranmes emphasizing instructional technology. 

Further changes in the programme of graduate studies may be an- 
ticipated both as a result of internal reviews and re-ordering of 
priorities and as a result of the replacement of the single grant by 
formula financing for graduate studies* Under the new arrangement 
the Institute's graduate programmes will be supported throxigh the 
Department of University Affairs on the same basis as any cl;her 
Ontario university, (Additional money for research and development 
and field development will continufi to be provided directly throiigh 
legislative appropriations.) The formula basis makes student enrol- 
ment an important factor in operating revenues* At the same time, 
the at^iount of financial assistance to students is being reduced* 

The Office of the Co-ordinator of ^Graduate Studies is increasing 
emphasis on flexibility and individualization of programmes and pro- 
poses to undertake a survey to reveal unmet needs for graduate study 
and to project the demand for administrators, curriculum consultants, 
school psychologists, educational planners, and other specialists, 
A longitudinal study of students is also proposed to assess the value 
and relevence of experiences provided by the Institute to careers 
and continuing education* 
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RKSKAKCH AND DEVBLCPMKNT 



Research and development in the Institute started with projeots 
Inherited from departments of the Ontario College of fiducation and 
from the Ontario Curriculum Institute* Some of these were completed 
and phased out but some have continued in somewhat altered form to 
the present time. As new staff appointments were made new studies 
and projects were initiated. Moreover, the situation favoured the 
proliferation of projects in several ways. First, many of those 
appointed were young academics eager to make their reputations 
through research and publications. Second, each academic staff mem- 
ber was given a light teaching load and expected to devote half his 
time to research. Third, departments disposed of relatively large 
sums of money, by comparison with usual university departments, for 
the purpose of hiring support staff to assist in faculty members' 
projects* Although in some departments the support fvmds were spent 
on large projects, the departmental structure modelled on that of 
universities frv^uently encouraged individual small scale research 
and development. 

As a consequence of the stimulation of individual initiative 
and the lack of planning of team efforts directed at major targets, 
the number of projects grew until they totalled over 300, or an 
average of between two and three per faculty member. Sharp criticism 
both from within and outside the Institute arose from both the pro- 
liferation of projects and the failure to mo\mt large-scale and 
carefully planned development programmes directed towards meeting 
the pressing needs of Ontario schools. Finally, the reorganization 
of the Office of Co-ordinator of Research and Development and con- 
tinued agitation by many Institute officers and staff members who 
deplored the lack of programmatic research and development led to 
the review processes described in Chapter III# 

The major results claimed for this review in a report from the 
Office of Research and Development Studies may be summarized as 
follows s 

1. An increase in the mean size of projects through regrouping 
of related smaller activities into three major thrust areas 
and co-ordinated work at the departmental and intev-depart- 
mental levels, with over 50 per cent of existing support 
staff and operating expenses allocated to these activities. 
(The programmes approved p.s major thrusts, inter-depart- 
mental and departmental, are described briefly in the pages 
that follow. 
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2« The definition of clear thematic areas of concentration 
related to areas of major need. (Thematic areas refer to 
the grouping of programmes under such categories as Canadian 
studies and bilingualism, innovative learning, productive 
thinking.) 

3. Institution of new budgetary procedures to permit more 
effective management of R and D* 

4. Reduction of support of unreviewed pilot exploratory work 
for individual academic staff to loss than 5 per cent of 
total support with the remainder of what was originally 
allocated for this purpose being put into a contingency 
fund. 

Several comments on the procedures followed in 1970-71 and the 
results obtained seem Justified. First, the process of evaluation, 
review and budgetary allocation was extremely cumbersome. It consumed 
large amounts of time on the part of faculty members and research 
officers in preparation of abstracts and proposals, in serving on 
study teams, and in participating in discussions and reviews. Second, 
the processes and the decisions evoked considerable criticism which 
was directed not only at the amount of work involved but also, in 
some cases, to the competence of study teams and subcommittees of 
the Review Boards. Third, in spite of the emphasis given to major 
thrusts, the initial budgetary allocations to this level were eub- 
stantially below the allocations for departmental and faculty pro- 
jects. Fourth, the attempt to squeeze existing projects into the 
semblance of larger \inits is not a good substitute for a systematic 
approach to the design of major undertakings. 

On the positive side, the following points may be noted. First, 
the process gave opportunity for widespread involvement of facility, 
research officers, and students within the Institute and also of 
the Board of Oovernors and of advisory ^rroups representing all com- 
ponents rf the Ontario educational system. It also involved the use 
of consultants identified with rese.^rch and development in other 
agencies inside and outside of Ontario. A second positive result was 
that many members of the Institute became more conversant with 
the requirements for effective research and development operations 
in education. A third result was the easing of communication regard- 
ing research an6 'development across departmental lines. A fourth 
positive consequence was that experience with the decision-making 
process may lead subsequently to reconciliation of the values of 
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widespread jparticipation on the one hand and expert judgment on the 
other I so that future reviev proceaees nay be lesa cumbersome and 
more effeotive, A fifth gain to be anticipated is improved planning 
of research and development projects in the future • 

The number of projects is too large to permit even a thumbnail 
description of separate projects, but brief abstracts are included 
here of four programmes designated as major thrusts j three more or 
less representative of inter-departmental programmes, and three 
intra-d ©part mental programmes* 

The following were approved as •*major thrusts**: 

kj\ BJ,ementary Sohool Thinkini; Programme , The general aim of 
this major thrust programme is to develop instructional mater- 
ials In the area of thinking for students from pre-school level 
through Grade 8, The programme will, on the basis of an opera- 
tional definition of productive thinking^ develop intervention 
schemes* using teaching with textbooks, self-instruction, and 
multi-media materials to improve thinking in all students. The 
thinking programme will be incorporated ultimately in school 
subjects that depend on rational thought, as an essential part 
of the subject discipline • This programme has six sub-projects* 

Studies in Educational Policy Planning and Performance . There 
is increasing pressure in Ontario (and throughout Korth America) 
for schools and educational agencies to plan for their future 
more effectively and also become more accountable for their 
performance. This major thrust programme Is directed towards 
this problem; it has as its aim to provide, over a 3-to-5 year 
period, a comprehensive approach to the exploration of choice 
in the educational setting, It takes Into acco'-uit the critical 
element of being able to evaluate among choices, and recognizes 
that methodology per se is not sufficient to bring about effec- 
tive ^^olicy decisions* Organi2ational development is seen as 
essential to the process of assisting and implementing more 
effective policy and planning activities in education. There 
are four components of this programme. 

A Programm*? of Canadian Studies , A Canadian Studies Centre 
will be established within OISE^ headed by a professor and staffed 
by a project officer and support staff. The programme vill 
include collecting materials about Canada and bringing 
these materials to the attention of curriculum doveloperej 
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also stimulating develoiaient of curriculum about 
Canada both within 0I8B and in other settings. In addition, 
the project vi 11 co-ordinate ongoing research and development 
activities in the area of Canadian Studies within OISB. 

Projtramiae on Innovations and Alternatives in Education * This 
ntajor thrust programme is designed to focus more of the Insti- 
tute's resources on an essential education function; that of 
providing assistance for innovation in the provincial education- 
al system on a systematic and continual basis. The major thrust 
incorporates six ''subprogrammes'^, each of which focuses on one 
clearly identified system of activities related to the overall 
programme objectives. In addition^ there are six projects 
included, each of which also relates to the overall programme 
objectives* 

Among the inter-departmental programmes are the followingt 

Moral Education Project . This project is intended to develop 
(l) a theory of moral development readily understandable by 
teachers; (2) carefully formulated, effective programmes and 
methods for stimulating moral development; (3) descriptions 
of relevant materials from a variety of sources; and (4) more 
objective, yet readily usable methods of assessing changes in 
moral reasoning and moral development. These outcomes will have 
the effect of increasing the 'adequacy of the approaches and 
methods used in moral education in the schools, and hopefully, 
the larger community. 

Canadian Public Issues Project * This project involves the devel- 
opment, evaluation acid dissemination of a social studies pro- 
gramme organized around areas of contemporary public issues in 
Canadian society. In addition, the project focuses on developing 
methods for training teachers to use these materials in the 
classroom - e.g. the development of a Teacher's Manual. Such a 
programme is expected to effect changes in social studies by 
providing an alternative to currently used history and social 
science courses, and also to develop students' abilities to 
discuss and cope with many of the value-issues prevalent in 
Canadian society. 
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Bilingual Education Projeo^ . This project responds directly 
to the urgent need of numerous boards of education for assist- 
ance in initiating experiments in bilingual education for 
rJnglish* speaking pupils at the kindergarten and Orade 1 levels • 
Project staff will co-operate with boards which are developing 
bilingual programmes and will co-ordinate the design and plan- 
ning of experiments I materialSi selection and development » 
teacher training, evaluation, and docvimentation. 

The following abstracts are included to help round out the 
picture and to illustrate some of the major projects within single 
department SI 

The Individualization Pro.lect . This programme consists of four 
sub-projects; a computer-based modular instructional system 
for secondary school physics curriculum materials; a computer- 
based systematic approach to diagnosis and instruction for 
mathematics skills; a language learning feasibility study 
(phases I and II) using an automated language laboratory; and 
an educational computer facilities projects 

The School Board Administration Prdect . This project is 
designed to promote improvement of school board operation in 
Ontario and Canada* The project will develop and disseminate 
ideas about school board operation for the use of trustees and 
administrators in defining their roles, bringing their organ- 
izational arrangements into line with changing needs, and under- 
standing the implications of current administrative concepts 
and modem technology for school administrationg The development 
aspect of the project includesia study of Ontario school board 
organizational patterns, a study of current Ontario school board 
policies, a project to develop simulation materials for leader- 
ship training, and an organizational re-development project with 
a county school board* 

The School System and the Kxceotiona). Child , This project in- 
volves most of the faculty in the Department of Special Educa- 
tion and is being conducted in Velland County* It is designed 
to determine the best organizational arrangements for the teach- 
ing of various types of children perceived by the school as 
educationally "backward"* The investigation focuses on how child, 
family, teacher, and school characteristics interact with special 
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education clasees to affeot the child's school achievement, 
social and personal adjustment , and vocational adjustment » This 
vill show an ultimate specification of conditioning under which 
different special education programmes are effective. There are 
three sub-pro Jeots in this programme. 

The projects of the Institute conform to no single pattern. 
Some are primarily researchj others a combination of research and 
development J still others involve primarily the collection and/or 
production of materials} many, but not all, involve schools and/or 
other external agencies. 

All of the examples cited were taken either from programmes 
designated as '^major thrust^' or "departmental and inter-departmental". 
There are other studies of at least equal power which are being con- 
ducted by individuals and groups, sometimes within a department and 
sometimes involving two or more departments* Some of them are little 
more than clusters of projects, related through methodology or other- 
wise « which were separately initiated. In some cases, one or more of 
the so-called sub-projects may hold the major potential of a large 
cluster* 

FIELD BBVELOPMSNT 

The work of the Office of Field Development has been character- 
ized by the Co-ordinator as essentially "a bridge or linking activity, 
a co-ordination of effort among school people and OlSfi staff.*' A 
major portion of this linking activity ifj carried on through the 
regional centres. Examples from the work of the three centres which 
were established in 1969 will give some indication of the scope and 
variety of activities. The activities reported are for the most part 
abetraoted from the Annual Report of the Office of Field Development 
for 1969-70* 

The Niagara Centre's activities include: 

1) dissemination of Institute products, primarily the Bereiter- 
Regan Conceptual Skills Programme; 

2) participation in field-initiated studies, represented by 
co-operation in the inquiry Training Project initiated in 
Velland County j 

3) centre-initiated projects including a study of the use of 
volunteers and another dealing with the improvement of 
written expression^ 
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4) consultation on a variety of matters with groups of teachers, 
principals^ with county consultants on design and evaluation 
of procedures, and on committees of the Department of Educa- 
tion's Regional Office* 

The Trent Valley Centre's first action was to support POISE, a 
programme initiated by Peterborough County and involving innovations 
in curriculum and instiniction. The Centre has undertaken to evaluate 
these innovations as they are being developed in five schools and 
has assigned a full-tira^ evaluation specialist to this task* The 
Trent Valley Centre is also engaged in diffusion through "Study 
Group Schools^*, through seminars on evaluation, and through dissem- 
ination of OISE materials* 

The Western Ontario Centre has conducted projects in soieuce, 
mathematics, early school environments, and oral french* These pro- 
jects involve educators from the region and members of the Institute 
staff* This Centre has also arranged for thirteen studies in the 
region on a wide range of topics, including students' attitudes and 
motivations, innovation in classroom organization and methods, and 
counselling procedures and practices* Through the Centre arrangements 
are made for workshops and other study groups in which members of 
many Institute departments are involved. 

The study team which reviewed the R and D activities of the 
Office of Development expressed the conviction that **the principal 
contribution of the centres lies not in the content of the projects 
existing within each but rather in the encouragement given to inno- 
vation in education on the basis of evidence from research". It 
identified differences in the diffusion models among the centres 
and the major emphases within each diffusion model in the following 
terms t 

Western Ontario i concerned with the transfer of leadership to people 
within the community; working directly through 
formal channels and by choosing to act as a con- 
necting element to facilitate an administrative 
change process* 

Trent Valleys concerned with critical input regarding needs and 
objectives from the field for interaction with 
OISE expertise; operative mainly through informal 
channels - principals and teachers. 
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NiagaraJ concerned with negotiation through both formal 

system of interaotion and informal relationships 
to establish identity as change agent through 
the facilitation of curriculum innovation. 



The Central Staff of the Office of Field Development, in addi- 
tion to developing and co-ordinating the regional centres, performs 
many services in the field and cultivates close working relationships 
with educational officials and groups. Continuing discussions are 
held with t.Ae Deputy Minister and other officers of the Department 
of Education in an effoi*t to foster co-operation* Close working 
relationships are maintained with the Ontario Association of iCduca- 
tional Officials and with the executive of the Ontario Teachers' 
Federation and a number of OTP affiliates. Meetings were initiated 
in 1969-70 with members of the Canadian Textbook Publishers ItiStitute 
and an ad hoc committee was formed to offer positive proposals which 
were accepted by OISE's Editorial Board. 

During the 1969-70 academic year the Office of Field Develop- 
ment carried out several large-scale projects requested by province- 
wide organizations. One was a survey of the opinions of Ontario 
teachers on the recommendations of the Hall Dennis report. Living 
and Learning . It was conducted at the request of the Ontario 
Teachers' Federation and designed to provide a fair sampling of 
teacher opinion according to geographical area, s,i,2e and type of 
school, and other variables. More than six thousand questionnaires 
were returned and analyzed* Another large project was a background 
and opinions survey undertaken at the request of, and in co-operation 
with the Ontario Public School Men Teachers* Federation, Nearly 7,000 
returned questionraires were analyzed to reveal salient characteris- 
tics and attitudes. The Office of Development is continuing, also, 
a longitudinal study initiated in 1963 of student-teachers and grad- 
uates of two teacher training colleges* 

The Co-ordinator and other staff members of Field Development 
play parts in nearly every aspect of Institute activityi including 
instruction, research, and development, but with a special responsi- 
bility for field relations, dissemination and assistance in implement- 
ing research and innovative ideas* One further example of the Office's 
activities was a major conference on teacher education which was 
attended by 560 delegates* 
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DISSEMINATION 



The dissemination activities of the Institute appear to be veil 
balanced in content and with respect to target audiences. Media 
Include publ^.catlons or many kinds, conferences, workshops, public 
addresses, films and tapes. It Is difficult to assess the effects 
of these approaches to dissemination but, because there is reason 
to doubt that dlssomlnatlor alone pro'^uoes much ch^ ige in educational 
practice, the Institute supplements dissemination by other means of 
encouraging educational innovation, such as the activities in Field 
Development previously described. 

Publications 

The 1971 publications catalogue lists an impressive array of 
publications under twelve categories* The publications afford con* 
siderable Insight into the activities of the Institute and offer 
some basis for judging the impact cn the field of education* A few 
illustrations will serve to show the scope of the Institute's works 

There are more than twenty publications on currioxUum, including 
The Uses of Film in the Teaching of English > Rhetoric - a Unified 
Approach to finglish Curriculum. The New Approach to Music . Values 
and Curriculuja . K-»13 Mathematics; Some Non-Geometric Aspects . 
Perspectives on Second Language Teaching. What Cvilture? What Heritage ?! 
and Focus on Canadian Studies * Psychological studies Include Op 
Intelligence , a conspectus of modern psychological opinion of the 
nature of intelligence, its assessment, and its relation to heredity 
and environment; Matching Models in Bducation . to co-ordinate student 
characteristics with educational environments; and Psychology and 
Sarlv Childhood fiducation * An example from the field of adult educa- 
tion is Le arning Wil:hout a Teacher ^ a study of deliberate efforts by 
forty individual learners to teach themselves some specific knowledge 
or skill» 

Among the publications on administration are an annotated biblio- 
graphy on city school district reorganization; a monograph, The 
Chairman of the Board , which is an examination of the School Board 
Chairman's role; and Developing School Systems , a 177-page guide for 
trustees, administrators, and teachers which offers a model for 
decision making and organizational design. Educational innovation is 
described in several publications including Schools in Change , which 
documents changes from 1965 to 1969, and The School in Transition , 
which is a profile of a secondary school xmdergcing innovation. 
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Educational planning is represented by an econometrio analysis of 
Ontario entitled Towards a Rational Educational Pollov; A Mathemg^ti *' 
oal Model for an iSducational System , offered as an aid in assessing 
the effects of various policies and forecasting transition flows in 
the educational system; and Demography and Educational Planning. 
Other publications provide projections of enrolments in Ontario for 
pre-school and elementary, secondary schools, and universities and 
colleges respectively* 

Media material q include sets of tapes such as readings by 
Canadian poets and public lectures on education alternatives; multi- 
media kits on conceptual skills, and developing language; the Indian 
Studies Resource Pilej and Ten Years in a Box , which offers records, 
film strips, colour slides and audiotape, an assortment of posters, 
newspaper pages, pamphlets, postcards, etc. covering the period of 
the 1930a. The catalogue lists a number of tests and related publi- 
cations, including A Resource Book for Teachers on Evaluation in 
geography * and a Grade 7 and 8 Mathemetics Teat Item Pool of 273 
multiple choice questions and a teacher's guide. 

Journals published by the Ontario Institute for Studies in 
Education include Convergence, an international journal of adult 
education published quarterly; Interchange ! a multidisciplinary 
journal of research in education published qmrterly; and Orbit . 
a journal for elementary and secondary school teachers that discusses 
and evaluates new approaches to learning. In addition there are a 
number of informal publications such as the Curriouluj a Theory Network * 
which is an Informal information exchange about current work and new 
ideas 4n curriculum development. Evaluation and Measurement Hewsj.etter * 
and selected research abstracts on adult education through University 
Extension. 

The character of Orbit may be judged by a sampling from two 
issues. In June 1970 there was emphasis on "The Value of On-Site 
Learning" with '^Dialogue from a Field Trip", "A Guide to the iSduca- 
tional. Cultural and Recreational Resources of South-eastern Georgia 
Bay'\ "The Community as an Aid to Teaching", " La 13e Ann^e dans la 
Capitol 21e ", "0ut-of-3uhool Learning and Beginning Teachers", and 
"Ontario Science Centre''* In February 1971 articles included "The 
Perceptually Handicapped Child", "French-language Teaching Modxiles", 
"Some Notes on the Open Plan School'-, " Vers un enseignement plus 
inte/^re" . "Reading Kfficiently and Thinking Critically", and "The 
School Child as Go-between". 

Thp publications are designed to inform Ontario teachers, admin- 
istrators, trustees and others of curi*ent developments In education. 
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Most publications are designed with particular i^udlences in mindt 
This is true not only of the monographs and other brochures, but of 
the Journals, one of which is directed to Ontario teachers and other 
school people, another focused ori adult education, and a third beamed 
at an international audience of scholars in the field of education. 
Publications of the Institute are promoted through an annual catalogue 
and by sending well designed handouts to selected audiences. 

Conferences 

In a typical year the Institute sponsors more than twenty 
conferences, seminars and worlcshops. The range of topics and audiencei 
reached may be judged by the following examples: 

Colloquium of Client-Centred Co\insellin/< in Secondary Schools, 
attended by 250 Ontario Guidance counsellors, 19-20 October 
1967; 

Series of 5 workshops on the theme, Supervision in Leadership, 
attended by 35 school administrators at each workshop, October 
1967; 

Conference on Problems in the Teaching of Young Children, 
attended by 230 kindergarten and elementary teachers, 
12-13 March 1967 | 

International Conference on the World of Educational Research, 
attended by 100 delegates, 23-24 August 1968; 

Reading Conference for reading consultants and elementary school 
teachers, attended by 100, 29 November 1968; 

Conference on the Practical Implication of Living and Learning , 
attended by 360 school trustees, administrators, teachers and 
students, 17-19 April 1969; 

A Conference on "The Chairman of the Board*', attended by 160 
school trustees and senior educational officials, 16-18 June 
1969. 

Other topics for conferences or workshops between 1967 and 1969 
include: 

The Historian and the Cultural Context of Education 
The ElcsiOntary School Principal 
Research in the Schools 
Moral Education 
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Teacher as Group Leader 
Community Dewlopment 
Canadian Studies 
Non-Metric Data Analysis 
Intelligence (Seminar) 

Implications of Demographic Factors for Educational 

Planning and Research 
Philosophy m Education 
leadership and Change In Education 

Many of the conferences and other meetings were sponsored by 
departments of OISB In collaboration with other agencies such as the 
Canadian Co\mcll for Research In Education! and the Ontario Associa- 
tion of Education Officials. Also sponsoring were the York Borough 
Board of Education (featured In another Case Study In this series), 
and the Christian Education Board of the United Anglican Churches. 
The conferences and workshops were supplemented by numerous addresses 
by faculty members before professional organizations of many kinds 
as well as In colleges and universities. 

t^rofesslonal Development Days 

Another dissemination activity undertaken by the Conference 
Offrxe is the organization of Professional Development Days. Teachers 
fro:fl the various counties have a day off each year for professional 
development. Frequently, they write or phone the Conference Office 
and ask for a programme to be arranged for them. Requests generally 
fall into two categories according to whether the teachers are Inter- 
ested in visiting OISE and getting an overview of the work of the 
Institute or whether they have particular problems for which they 
are seeking help. Eighteen professional development programmes were 
conducted in 1970-71. Topics of talks and seminars Included j the 
role of research in education, the meaning of currlculxim, non-graded 
schools, individualiaation, special education, the Conceptual Skills 
Programme; multi-media kits, Indian Studies, Canadian Studies, reading, 
remedial reading, and various aspects of language learning. 

The Institute library la an important resource for Ontario edu- 
cators as well as Institute staff. The number of items has Increased 
Co approximately 175,000 including many films, audiotapes and a 
variety of curriculum materials. Special effort is made to bring 
innovative materials and multi-media kits to the attention of teachers 
and other potential users; and some materials are made available for 
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workshops operated by th6 field centres. The Library also supplies 
bibliographies on various subjects to school systems in the regions 
served by the centres. The services of the Institute library supple- 
ment the rich resources of the University of Toronto library which 
are fully available to Institute staff and students. 

Other service activities are: (1/ a variety of aids from 
the Modern Language Centre are loaned to individuals and organizations 
concerned with second language teaching; (2) assistance la pro- 
vided by the Department of Measurement and iJvaluation in response to 
requests from external groupsj and (3) extensive service work is 
carried on by the Department of Adult Education for the Colleges of 
Applied Arts and Teclmology- 
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Chapter V 

ABDITIOKAL IMPRfiSSIONSt. CONOLUSIONS AND iKfURSKOEa 



The first two chapters of this report presented an overview of 
salient features of the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education 
as it appears today and revealed something of its origin > background, 
and purposes* Chapters III and IV filled in some details of organ- 
ization! jsanagement I and activities* At various points comments were 
made on problems encountered and progress made* In this final chapter » 
an attempt will be made to focus on how successful the Institute has 
been in achieving its purposes, what characteristics seem to help or 
hinder effectiveness i and what other generalizations can be made 
regarding its nature, its performance, and its prospects for future 
contributions to the improvement of education. The next section will 
offer comments drawn from interviews and other sources. This will be 
followed by some interpretive comments by the author. Finally, some 
conolusionB regarding the performance and potential of the Institute 
will be offered. 

VIEWS PRO AND CON 

Some views of the Institute from the perspective of the Legis- 
lature of Ontario were expressed on 6 November 1969 before the 
Education and University Affairs Standing Committee. The Honourable 
Villiam 0. DaviSi in an opening statement, expressed his opinion that: 
"The great problem in all fields of education today ... is to bring 
the areas of research and development to the level of the operating 
school system"* He thus placed in a broader setting the difficulties 
encountered by the Institute* The more critical comments offered by 
members of the Committee (coming usually from members of opposition 
parties) tended to centre on two pointer 

1. Failure to concentrate research and development on important 
educational problems in the Province * There was repeated reference 
to the dispersion of resources represented by having more than 300 
research projects* For example, Mr. V. 0. Pitman (Peterborough) 
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observed*, "1 think the main criticism I've heard Is that OISK does 
not quite get around to putting enough emphasis on the main problems 
and also the development area, that is relating the research to 
development, and that it tends to be tied up vith the academic vorld 
and its obsession with publishing and perishing,*^ 

Another Member (Mr* Lewis of Scarborough West) bolstered these 
comments by quoting extensively from the report of the Academic 
Council's Committee on Future Growth and Development, beginning with 
the following statement t "The central thesis of this committee is 
that OISE has failed, in terms of the resources available to it, to 
initiate programmes that will have a demonstrated immediate effect 
on educational practice, or to set the pattern for rigorous, demand- 
ing and creative scholarly practice which might be expected to have 
a long-range effect on educational practice/* 

2, Staff ve^neasea. inoludiw undue American influence, ignorance 
of_0_ntario education, and excessive concern with academic careers * 
The following comments illustrate the point: "So you have educational 
administration and applied psychology and curriculum where the 
imbalance - and in one instance it leads to preponderance - reflects 
American scholars." 

"That seemed to be the ultimate irony - a Canadian studies 
project to improve the study of Canadian history in Ontario schools 
is being run by an American*" 

"01 SS is staffed in large measure by people who do not know 
much about Ontario education and do not know that they do not know, 
and do not care. (Note: The last statement was attributed to a paper 
submitted by an Institute scholar to the Academic Council and pre- 
sented a summary of criticisms heard*)" 

The points referred to and other criticisms were responded to 
by the Minister of Education and by Dr. Jackson and other Institute 
officers who had been invited to attend the hearing. The first point 
was acknowledged as a weakness which the Institute recognized and 
vas working on; the second was answered in part by information shov- 
ing a preponderance of Canadians and increasing attention to the 
needs of Ontario. In a statement made to the Committee on Hunan 
Resources, Ontario Legislature i 21 April 1971 > Dr* Jackeon took 
further note of criticisms of the Institute which he heads* Some of 
his remarks are quoted here: 
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"Failures have, in fact, been more fancied than real. Given 
the very existence of the Institute t some persons expected it to 
come up overnight with solutions to problems others have been 
wrestling with xinsuccessfully for years, with far more combined 
resources The Institute has become part and parcel of the front 
line troops in educational change in Ontario. One of our projects 
alone has materials located (and used) in 1,000 classrooirs; another 
project will probably involve every school and classroom at three 
grade levels in Ontario •.. During this year ... we have studies in 
progress in 124 schools and some 400 classrooms, and in every region 
of the province save one There are projects in every part of the 
province, from the extreme North to the border on the South, and from 
Mahitoba on the Vest to Quebec on the fiast 

'•The Institute has also been held up as a "horrible example" 
of the danger of Americanization of our schools, in terms of the 
number of Americans on our academic staff ... This year only 33 per 
cont of our ctaff are American citizens; many have landed immigrant 
status and plan to beconic Cuiiadian citizens as soon as the residence 
requirement has been satisfied ... More Canadians with appropriate 
qualifications are becoming available. Many of them are Institute 
graduates, the demand for whom seems insatiable* ... 

With the assistance of the new building, it has become a 
centre for education in this province educators at all levels 
in Ontario have available a resource and information centre of un- 
surpassed extent ... Over and above the use of the physical facili- 
ties are the iiuneasurably more important and significant services 
provided to educators (from classroom teachers, including those in 
professional schools ac universities and at the CAATs, to school 
officials and trustees) by the central staff and the staffs of the 
field centres, including the extensive reference and information 
section of the OISB library ... A few examples of these activities 
illustrate the point: 

1,650 graduates in five years, of whom about 90 per cent have 
r»ttuin6u to tuc Ontario school system, 

over 100 publications by OlSd in five years (reports, texts, 
brochures, etc.) 

in 1969/70 the staff published 220 articles in professional 
journals *UKi wrote parts or the whole of 111 books, 
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nearly 10,000 subeoribers to Institute journals ( Orbit . Inter - 
chan/ge ■ Convergence ) , 

in 1969/70 over 280 addresses to professional groups, 

over 150 oonferences during the past five years, 

in 1969/70 alone over 200 workshops for educators, 

an estimated 10,000 consultations last year (office, telephone « 
letter) > 

469 group consultations during last year, 

info naat ion from the Library to an estimated 12,000 people in 
Ontario each year." 

Opinions were obtained through extensive interviews with mem- 
bers of the Institute 'o staff and key informants outside the Insti- 
tute about the Institute's achievements and shortcomings, strengths 
and weaknesses, its use of resources, its potential contributions, 
ltd probable future, and the chan^«f» uiobl needed to increase Its 
effectiveness* 

The range of opinions expressed was very wide, but there was 
substantial agreement on the following points i 

1. The Institute has been successful in recruitinjg a staff of 
high quality * One who made this point more explicitly than most said 
unequivocally that the Institute's chief strength is its highly 
qualified staff which included a good mi., of well-established schol- 
ars, those Just building their scholarly reputations, and those who 
are still young but have potential* In one way or another this senti- 
ment was echoed by most of those Interviewed, although some criti- 
cized the Institute for recruiting too many people from outside 
Ontario "who do not understand education in the Province" Or too 
many "ivory tower" people who do not understand the problems of the 
schools, or too many Americans. Some, particularly among research 
officers and students, think there are many "second-rate" faculty 
members. 

2. The programme of graduate studies offered in the ten depart - 
ments .compares favourably in quality and ran^e with the offeriqjgs 

in major universities in North America and the United Kingdom . One 
member of the faculty, after noting that the Institute has a good 
graduate school of education which will stand soxnitiny with most of 
the good ones in the United States, added that "the price we have 
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paid for creating a very good college of education is that we have 
to operate in the manner of a college of education, and you can^t 
operate a government financed institute for the purpose of planning 
and policy research in the aama mode as a college of education," 
Others find the programme not very innovative and call the instruction 
pedestrian. In general, however, there was little criticism of the 
programme of graduate studies, and that was usually directed towards 
particular courses or a particular department rather them to the 
programme as a whole, 

3* The Institute has not vet made much progress in the staffing 
and management of large-scale research and development programmer 
focused on ma.lor issues and problems in Ontario education * Many 
complain of the dissipation of resources on numerous small research 
projects which are not likely to provide new knowledge or other 
products that can be used in the schools* One informant, however, 
made an impassioned defence of what he called the academic model of 
individual autonomy and deplored the recent attempt to adopt, an 
"industrial model". Some praised the 1970-71 review of research and 
development as a long step toward concentration of resources on 
Important problems • 

4* Much time and energy have been spent in committees and 
conferences focused on internal structure and decision-making rather 
than on important educational issues * This point was made by several 
informants, sometimes with particular reference to the R and D review. 
One department chairman, for example, referred to it as a "decision- 
making monster" bred in a climate of participatory democracy* Another 
informant, however, called the review "one of the best things that 
has happened" because it involved all in the process of viewing 
projects and setting directions* Others deplored the excessive time 
spent in committees and meetings generally, and a few mentioned the 
enormous effort invested in attempts to change organization and 
government* 

5* The Institute has not given enough attention to eetablishlng 
Btrong collaborative relationships with the Department of Education . 
professional associations* and school personnel generallV i One 
respondent remarked that 90 per cent of the teachers wo^ild say the 
Institute has done nothing for them, and "it would be hard to refute^* 
He added that those who did feel that the Institute had done some- 
thing would talk about publications, in-service courses, workshops, 
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or kits* Several staff members and a majority of those from outside 
the Institute praised the Office of Field Development for steps to 
improve relations with school people, and there was strong praise 
for tho work of the regional centres established by the Institute. 

As was remarked earlier, all of the total of more than 50 per- 
sons In Ontario from whom opinions were obtained > through formal 
Interviews or otherwise, mingle criticism of Institute performance 
in certain respects with recognition of important strengths* Self- 
criticlem by Institute officers and staff has been a source of stress 
and a propellant of change as is evident in recent deoialons regard- 
ing organization, activities and funding. 

INTfiRPRETIVB COMMBNTS 

The Institute represents an attempt to supplement the operations 
of existing educational institutions with an essentially new type of 
institution in order to meet needs with which traditional orgftnlza- 
tlons appear unable to cope. The creation of a new institution always 
involves risks, particularly when the definition of objectives and 
modes of operation is so vague as to raise inflated expectations and 
to pose threats to existing institutions and praotices* On the other 
hand I the freedom offered by loose definition opens up possibilities 
wblch^ through good planning and management, may enable the new 
organization to i^ake a distinctive place for itself* This combination 
of risk and opportunity makes the Institute an exciting arena where 
roles and functions are worked out on the scene of action in f^ill 
view of a critical audience* Conflict arises from differences in 
perceptions, values, and preferred strategies among both participants 
and spectators* 

Such an institution in essence has to find itself by achieving 
a distinctive identity through a combination of action, deliberation, 
and planning* Meanwhile , decision-making tends to be diffused and 
uncertain and the organization, if large, may at times seem ungovern- 
able and unmanageable* The Institute has exhibited these characteris- 
tics to the extent that it is hard to describe it as an entity; yet 
the commitment to its basic purpose is so strong that movement con- 
tinues towards realizing the vision which evoked it; and the basic 
structure and governing mechanisms have proved flexible enough to 
accommodate stress and creative enough to generate new policies and 
procedures* 
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Educational change agencies are set up for different purposes, 
conc«jlve their functions In different ways, and engage In dlverae 
activities which are assumed to contribute to desirable changes In 
educatloHi If change agencies are to revitalize education. It Is 
Important that their efforts should be directed to establishing 
conditions for vigorous and effective functioning of the institutions 
and agencies of education and not merely to the achievement of short- 
range godls, Tho pressure for immediate assistance in solving pro- 
blems being encountered by schools and other operating agencies is 
difficult to resist; and this pressure from education personnel is 
reinforced by demands from parents and other citizens who believe 
the experiences now being provided by schools are inappropriate or 
inadequate to the demands of contemporary society* Pressure comes 
also from government officers and members of the legislature who 
feel responsible both for the advancement of public welfare and 
prudential use of tax revenues. 

The Act of establishment for the Ontario Institute for Studies 
in Education, the concepts of its founders, the aspirations of its 
faculties, and the expectations held by educators and citizens alike 
place upon the Institute obligations for conducting a wide array of 
activities which encompass the functions of graduate training, 
research, development, dissemination, and implementation* No other 
educational change agency has so wide a range of functions- To carry 
them out fully even within the confines of the Province of Ontario 
vrould require reeouixes many times as large as those now available 
to the Institute and wovild involve danger of Infringement on the 
activities of the Ontario Department of Education, the several boards 
of county and city districts, and other educational agencies which 
were functioning before the Institute was established- If the Insti- 
tute is to increase the effectiveness of schools and other educational 
agencies, it laust to some extent have different functions from the 
Department of iiducation and other exititint' agencies ana seek to con- 
centrate on those functions for which it has some comparative advan- 
tage • It is doubtful, for example, whether the Institute can go far 
with the Installation of Innovative products and the implementation 
of new knowledge unless the Department of Education assumes a major 
share of the responsibility. 

There is some reason to believe that the functions of graduate 
training in time may be shared with other universities and colleges 
of education. Officials of the Ontario Department of Education have 
shown Interest in assuming major responsibility for the review and 
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implementation of products developed by the Institute ♦ The sharing 
of fxmctions of training and implementation with other agencies 
might enable the Institute to concentrate a major part of its re- 
sources on the processes and activities which are essential to 
effective research and development* In that case, greater attention 
would need to be given to educational planning and the working out 
of cycles of need assessment, specification of objectives, and analy- 
sis of alternative strategies and treatments* The analyzed data would 
make possible wiser choices among alternatives and the construction 
of partial or tentative solutions to be tested in clinical and school 
situations to the point where the products are ready for further 
evaluation and distribution through the Department of Educa%ion or 
Other appropriate agency. The Institute woxUd thus be enabled to give 
greater attention to materials, nodia, and environments for learning, 
and to offer asbistance in the development of appropriate behaviour 
for teachers and other school personnel, parents and community volun- 
teers* The Institute undoubtedly will want to take a full share of 
responsibility for building the necessary links with other organiaa- 
tions and institutions. 

Criticism of the Institute has been sharp and xinremitting from 
its first year onward* Some of the criticism from outside may be 
traceable in part to disappointment that the resources allocated to 
the Institute were not given instead to one or more already estab- 
lished agencies; some doubtless are rooted in scepticism that any 
institution can perform effectively the multiple functions assigned 
to the Institute; and others arise from the failure of the Institute 
to realize quickly the high expectations held for its impact on 
educational practice* Interviews with key informants in such agencies 
as the Ontario Department of Education and the Ontario Teachers^ 
Federation reveal strong sentiments of support for the Institute, 
mingled with opinions that the Institute has not yet discovered how 
to relate itself -fruitfully to the problems of educational practition 
ers or to establish mutually useful relations with other organization 
seeking to improve education* 

The sharpest critioisms encountered, in numerous conversations 
and over 20 extended interviews with Institute staff and representa- 
tives of external agencies, were expressed by Institute officers and 
faculty members* These criticisms range all the way from lack of 
positive integrating leadership and the alleged excesses of partici- 
patory democracy to poor research design and project fragmentation. 
Several of the more cogent criticisms centre on inadequate provisions 
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for long-range planning of Institute goals and objectives and failure 
to bring together the necessary concentration of Inter-diaciplinary 
abilities and technical knowledge to conduct systematic large-scale 
research and development operations* 

In the past few years, I have observed more than 30 of the 
agencies which have been created mostly in the US, but also in 
Asia I the UK and Europe, to reconstruct institutions and/or to 
reform practices in education. 

Special attention has been given to those organisations which 
use what may be called loosely a research and development approach 
to the improvement of education. Of all the organizations which have 
thus come under my scrutiny, the Ontario Institute for Studies in 
Education is in certain respects the most diverse ^ the most inter- 
esting, the most elusive . and the most promising. These superlatives 
are applied because the Institute encompasses practically the entire 
gamut of approaches to educational reform, encounters almost every 
obstacle along that boulder-strewn path, and in itself presents a 
microcosm of all that ia involved in making education relevant to 
post-modern societies and the needs of mankind. 

The Institute is still trying to achieve a dynamic balance of 
its diverse functions of graduate training, research, development, 
dissemination, and implementation. At the same time it is working 
to reconcile the values held by the several communities or groups 
which identify primarily with one or other of the related sets of 
activities. Bach year of its brief history is marked both by accom- 
plishments in which pride is taken and by continuing efforts, through 
reorganization and reorientation, to counter criticisms arising from 
the failtxre to perform as expected in one or more respects. 

SUMMARY OP CONCLUSIONS 

I. TlIE INSTITUTE HAS A bXJBSTANTIAL RECOi^ OP ACCOMPLI SHKENT IN 
PURSUIT OP THE OBJKCTIVKS WITH WHICH IT WAS CHARG£;D BY THE 
ENABLING LEOISUTION 

Two specific objects are set forth in the enabling Act. Of these, 
it is indisputable that the Institute has moved diligently "to estab- 
lish and conduct courses leading to certificates of standing and 
graduate degrees in education." It likewise has proceeded "to study 
matters and problems relating to or affecting education, and to dis- 
seminate the results of and assist in implementation of the findings 
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of educational studies," A brief review of the contributions of 
the Institute to the achievement of these objects is given below: 



1 • Specialized rrogramroes of graduate study in education have 
been greatly expanded ^ Before the founding of the Institute, 
Ontario was preparing very few specialists in the field of 
education, and opportunities for such specialization at 
graduate level were limited* Under sponsorship of the Insti- 
tute, a wide range of courses are now offered in ten de- 
partments, permitting specialization in the relatively new 
fields of coif,puter applications, applied linguistics, and 
educational planning; in the areas of adult r higher, and 
special education; in the disciplines of history, philosophy, 
psychology, and sociology of education; and for career pre- 
paration in educational administration, counselling and 
guidance, measurement and evaluation, and school psychology* 
Knrolflients in graduate courses in education have risen 
dramatically, and the number of degrees awarded has risen 
correspondingly, as shown by figures presented in Chapter 1V» 

2» The amount and quality of research in education compares 
favour-ably with other North American^ United Kin/^dom. and 
European departments^ collegeS4 and^ schools of education 
of similar size, including many with a much longer history * 
The foregoir^ statement admittedly is not a finding based 
on careful analysis or a comprehensive survey, but is merely 
an opinion formed after examining the abstracts prepared by 
Institute staff and by personal knowledge of some of their 
work, in the context of a moderate knowledge of the state 
of educational research in general. 

3" Soma progress has been made in the development of curricula * 
instructional systems > and other products des.i^ned to 
increase educational effectiveness * While there has been as 
yet little in the nature of large-scale research and develop- 
ment activities, there are a number of programmes which 
promise to provide products likely to help the achievement 
of educational objectives. Several examples may be found in 
Chapter IV under the heading of 'Research and Development', 
There is reason to believe that the reorganization of the 
Institute and the new review and budgeting processes will 
bring about a marked increase in large-scale and carefully 
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designed programnjes for development of materials, techno- 
logies, and other elements of new instructional systems 
and other educational products, 

4« Dissemination of research findings and other ideas for . 
improvement of education has been promoted through publi- 
cationa^ conferences, and other forms of communication and 
education * The Institute publishes a nximber of periodicals 
•nd brochures designed to inform Ontario teachers, adminis- 
trators, trustees, and others of current developments in 
education* Most publications are designed with particular 
audiences in mind. The publications programme is supple*- 
mented by multi-media kits and a wide variety of conferences, 
seminars, and workshops* These in-service education ventures 
are directed to such diverse audiences as kindergarten and 
elementary teachers, school administrators, elementary 
school principals, guidance counsellors and school trustees. 
Many of the conferences and workshops are jointly sponsored 
by other agencies such as the Ontario School Trustees' 
Council, the Ontario Department of Education, the Ontario 
Association of Education Officials, and boards of education. 
The dissemination activities are well-balanced in content 
and with respect to target audiences* 

5» Implementation of new knowledge, technologies* and other 
approaches to educational improvement are being fostered 
bv involvement with school boards, consultant services . 
and throu/^h the work of the regional centres . Of particular 
importance in implementation are the regional centres, three 
of whicK have been in operation for over a year. Two other 
centres were authorized within the past year; and a total 
of 10 are contemplated in order to brin^ the resources of 
the Institute within reach of every school in the Province, One 
function of the centre is to build "an effective bridge'* 
between the schools and Institute staff by recognizing that 
schools are identifying important problems on which the 
resources of the Institute can be brought to bear. Another 
fxxnction of the centres is the dissemination and implement- 
ation of instructional materials and other products of the 
Institute. The decision to make the area served by each 
centre co-terminous with the jurisdiction of the regional 
offices of the Department of Education makes possible close 
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co-operation with Department officials and is leading 
tovard a progressive differentiation of roles. 

II, MAKY BARRIKRS TO TRULY BPPECTIVK OPERATION ARE YET TO BK 
OVERCOKB 

Some of these barriers are inherent in the riature of schools 
and other educational institutions which everywhere tend to reflect 
the needs of society as they were defined in the early decades of 
the present century or even earlier. Other barriers Mhich obstruct 
th^ best laid plans of education change agencies in all countries 
include the serious gulf that has opened over the years between 
educational practitioners and researcherst the :iieagre body of vali- 
dated knowledge available to educational reformers, the lack of 
experience with systematic research and development, and the short- 
age of trained managers and specialists, Other obstacles to effective 
operation may be traced to the Institute's origin, its recruiting 
policiGS> and other internal and external factors. Some of the per- 
sisting problems are: 

1# The conflicting values and perceptions within the Institute 
re tard communication and make collaboration difficult . This 
barrier is falling, but it will remain an impediment until 
adequate criteria and procedures are developed for recog- 
nizing and rewarding outstanding contributions to develop- 
ment and diffusion as well as to the discovery of knowledge* 

2* The departmental organiaatlon does not lend itself readily 
to pro ffTC^rruT^^^t ic and inter-disciplinarv research and develop - 
ment , Studies still tend to be discipline-oriented rather 
than problem- or product-oriented. This is characteristic 
of academic communities everywhere and is a barrier which 
is giving way slowly as members of the Institute strive to 
reconcile the prized autonomy of an academic community with 
concepts of accountability to the supporting society. The 
departmental organization lends itself less well to research 
and development than to the administration of graduate 
studies. The present organization of the Office of Co-ordin- 
ator of R and D and the new budget processes which have been 
introduced provide impetus for the planniixs and management 
of large-scale development activities. There still remains 
the problem of reconciling the claims of the competing 
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demands of lari^e programmes with the nomal demands of 
dej)artments» The conflict might be reduced by reduoing the 
number of departments through mergers or through organizing 
some of the existing departments as centres to provide 
technical and other services for graduate studies and 
research a^id development. Another possibility would be to 
transform the departments gradually into inter-disciplinary 
degree-granting committees within the Department of Edu- 
cational Theory, If carefully planned, this might reduce 
departmental demands on faculty members and at the same 
time provide flexible units to help students plan indivi- 
dualized programmes suited to their backgrounds and car^^er 
interests. 

There is no planning unit to serve the Institute as a whole . 
Althou^ numerous data are gathered and analysed by individuals 
and departments, there is no agency which is charged with 
responsibility for assembling and analyzing (in a form 
appropriate to Institute-wide decisions) data relevant to 
the needs of education in Ontario or the resources available 
for meeting the needs. The posing of alternative strategies 
and the analysis of the probable benefits and costs attached 
to viable alternatives become matters of conjecture and 
debate rather than of objective study. This may be the most 
serious defect in the organization* 

On the assumption tht>t the new Institute Assembly (or Coun- 
cil) will become the formn in which major policy decisions 
are deliberat'idi it seems essential to establish a small 
central planning unit to increase the probability of informed 
discussion leading to well-considered decisions. The functions 
of such a planning unit would include (I) continuing assess- 
ments of the emerging needs for education in Ontario, and 
the extent to which institutional capability for meeting 
the needs is present or might be developed; (2) analysis of 
gaps between the goals and the performance of educational 
institutions; (3) identification and analysis of alteamative 
strategies and programmes through which the Institute might 
make distinctive contributions to educational improvement* 
If these functions are performed adequately, the Institute 
Assembly would be able to focus its deliberations on broad 
issues of public policy with much better understanding of 
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the alternatives available and the costs associated with 
selected means of giving effect to policy. 

Ideally, the head of the planning group would be someone 
with the capability, the time, and the desire to direct 
a small staff of data gatherers and analysts. Much of the 
work of the planning unit would consist of analyzing and 
organizing Information developed elsewhere In the Institute 
and externally; but supplemental studies doubtless would 
need to be conducted from time to time. The planning unit 
would respond to requests from the Director, the Assembly, 
and froia the Standing Committees on Research and Develop- 
ment, Field Development, Graduate Studies, and the Budget. 

Planning, If conceived as a continuing process of gathering 
and analyzing Information relative to decisions contributes 
to, rather than detracting from, full consideration of 
humanistic and political factors which do not lend themselves 
readily to precise analysis. Improved provisions for Inform- 
ation processing and planning would help the Institute to 
clarify its objectlveSi identify the functions it wishes to 
perform, and move quickly toward an integrated set of oper- 
ations* 

Cloiely related to deficienoea in Institute plannim; are 
failures to make full use of the resources of the Institute * 
Although there is a Department of Educational Planning, it 
la not Involved in planning of Institute activities. Although 
there are many specialists in measurement and evaluation, a 
common criticism of Institute projects is that there is in- 
adequate provision for evaluation of the effects of its 
products. The specification of objectives for many products, 
and for the Institute as a whole, leaves much to bj desired, 
although the Institute staff Includes many behavioural 
scientists, i^ata processing capabilities are not fully 
utilized to inform decision-making in the Institute. Further 
thought also needs to be given to the selection and use of 
resource associates and assistants. Through recruitment and 
assignment of personnel a continuing effort must be made to 
match project and programme requirements, with the aspir- 
a-'ilons and developmental needs of the persons employed. 
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5» Management is largely by committeeQ . This is partly a con- 
sequencs of the assertion of academic prerogatives and the 
later movement to broaden the base of decision-making to 
include all students and employees. It is partly a reaction 
on the part of administrators to the strong antipathy 
expressed to the exercise of authority - a reaction that 
took the form of reluctance to exercise overt leadership* 

6. There is as yet no olear differentiation of functions and 
roles between the Institute and the Department of Education * 
The decentralization of the Department of Education and the 
movement away from inspection to consulting services occur- 
red Just as the Institute was starting its opeiations* These 
changes and the initial academic orientation of the Insti- 
tute raised formidable barriers to effective co-operation* 
Differentiation of functions is advancing throiigh the 
reciprocal efforts of Institute officers and officials of 
the Department; and relationships between the regional 
staff of the two institutions appear cordial* Much effort 
is still required on both sides to make the link sound and 
productive* 

III* THE IHSTITUTii EXHIBITS OREAT RESILIENCE IN CORRECTING EXCESSiilS 
AND REMEDYING DEPiiCTS 

This characteristic is evident as one looks back on the six- 
year history of the Institute* Perhaps the lest sxample may be found 
in a sequence of events centering aroujrtd the Academic Council* That 
body in ths first two years seemed preoccupied by concern with 
faculty prerogatives and with protecting faculty autonomy from any 
outside authority or administrative control* In the next two years 
the Council, having established itoelf as the chief policy-proposing 
body of the Institute, moved to broaden the bass of participation by 
involving students and non-academic staff in decision-making* Then, 
in the fifth and sixth years, the Council moved clearly toward the 
acceptance of responsibility for giving public purposes and social 
needs priority over faculty proclivities* 

The research and development review processes, the reorganization 
of the Institute, and new demands for leadership coupled with unin- 
hibited discussion - all may be taken as indications that the Insti- 
tute is maturing and learning how to govern itself responsibly. 
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What is happening in Ontario may hold lessons for educators 
everyvhere by pointing to new ways of reconciling academic freedom 
with public accountability. The future of the^Institute is still 
problematic; but the strengthening of present tendencies may well 
demonstrate that this particular model of educational change agency, 
can develop power for educational improvement that is hard to a^Meve 
through less comprehensive agencies* 
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SUMMARY OP CASE STUDY OP NORWEOIAN NCIE 



The Norwegian Council for Innovation in Education was formed 
in 1954 as a council under the Ministry of Church and Education - 
parallel with other councils covering various levels of education^ 
It conducts experiments under a ministry responsible for making 
administrative decisions which are then laid before Parliament! 
which exercises final control, approves budgets and receives regular 
reports. The Council's role is thus subject to political change. 

The most significant educational reform in Norway in the last 
20 years has been the introduction of the nine-year school, in which 
the NCIE has played a big part. It is described in detail in the 
ease study. 

After the second World War, a Oo-ordinatipg Committee was set up to 
improve the old system of education rather than propose a new one. 
But between 1947 and 1952 it came round to the view that a recon- 
struction of the system involving a single nine-year school (compul- 
sory education then covered seven years), divided into various 
streams but attended by all pupils was needed. One member of the 
Committee proposed the establishment of a council for innovation, 
a view expressed simultaneously by the secondary school teachers* 
association. 

Prom the beginning, there was a two-fold objective; on the one 
hand to reform the existing school systemi and on the other to set up a 
new one. And from the beginning the Council favoured the second 
objective, and set out to develop nine-year comprehensive schools. 
Later, the problems of streaming became a major source of contro- 
versy, with obvious political implications. In its early years the 
Coiuicil worked closely with the Ministry: Parliament was little 
involved as political debate on educational matters was relatively 
calm. The Council worked as an initiator with little or no scientific 
evaluation and follow-up work on its activities. Its organisation 
is flexible. Staffing is based as far as possible on temporary 
appointments and secondments of teachers, lecturers, inspectors 
and oonsultants. 

The Council works in close contact with the other specialist 
advisory councils of the Ministry, and co-ordinating committees have 
been set up with each. NCIE is unhappy with the way its budget is 
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calculated, and in particular the way in which no account is paid 
to increased costs due to salary increases outside the Council's 
control, This situation is about to improve > and the general budget 
of the Council has risen more rapidly in recent years • 

The authors of this study suggest that the original plan for 
the Parliamentary control of NOIB's activities is not workingt 
Parliament has seldom debated forward plans; budgeting is on k one- 
year > stiiniaary basis j and reports of the Council's activities do not 
reach Parliament quickly enough. 

In moving on from the nine-year school reform to consider its 
role in secondary school reform, the NCIE feels that its responsi- 
bilities are ill-defined. It would like io take over the entire work 
of reform and give Itself a ten-year timetable. Other bodies, for 
example the Council for Secondary Education, prefer a slower rate of 
change. 

At the same time as wishing to carry out major reforms, the 
Council has expressed a wish, possibly contradictory, to make research 
and evaluation a major part of its work. Detailed work on internal 
reforms in such fields as teaching methods, work organisation, teach- 
ing aids and building design are carried out by NCIE project teamSi 

The research element of the Council's work, the authors suggestt 
should develop in such a way as to provide a relevant and continuous 
assessment of the more important major and CQinor NCI2 projects. It 
should also collaborate with other research institutions. Information 
services should be improved to communicate the activities of the 
Council better and to a wider audience. In its early years, thos& of 
a Labour Government, the Council provided a useful tool for realising 
one of their targets - the democratisation of education. Later, under 
the following coalition government. Parliament became aware of the 
initiative that was being taken by the Council and the Ministry, and 
there was seme criticism, based on the view that political questions 
of policy should be taken by Parliament. 

The lack of any long-term educational policy pooss a serious 
problem for the Council. The authors suggest that it might be better, 
too, to separate the two functions - active reform and research 
and evaluation: the NCIE would then become a department of develop- 
ment within the Ministry, Finally they make a number of recommendations 
as to how the KCIE might become an ideal institution concerned with 
innovationg 
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INTRODUCTION 



The institution we are describing is the National Council for 
Innovation in Education of the Norwegian Ministry of Church and 
Education (or in Norwegians Porsi$ksr4det for Skoleverket i Norge), 
hereafter abbreviated to NCIfi, We are principally interested in 
the Importance of this body for educational renewal in Norway* To 
the extent tl'iat they prove successful i educational innovations are 
of general interest i and the relevance to other countries of KCIB's 
work will be treated as a subordinate question* 

In the first place we must emphasise the clos»3 and direct co- 
operation existing betwern the NCIE and the Norwegian governmental 
and parliamentary autb^*-ities concerned with educational affairs, 
the Government of Norway has a number of advisory bodies founded by 
various Acts of Parliainent* Thus the NOIK was formed in 1954 as a 
council under the Ministry of Church and Education (MCE)« There are 
also councils for Primary Education, Secondary liducation, Vocational 
Education, Teacher Training, Special Education and Adult iiducation, 
all of them helnc^ collateral in principle to the NCIE, (The Council 
for Primary Education changed its name on 1st July 1971 and is now 
known as the Council for Comprehensive Education* ) 

It Is not possible to deeoribe the organisation, tasks and fuiic- 
tiona of the NCIE without at the same time referring to the elements 
and functions of the MCE and Parliament that affect the NCIE. Both 
have, during the period under review, changed character in response 
to the political evolution Of the country, and so the NCIE has also 
assumed a new and slightly different role as a result of governmental 
and parliamentary requirements. 

This means that a description of the background to the NCIE must 
be wider than would be nece ssary in the case of a more or less inde- 
pendent body concerned with educational innovation. The forces that 
led to the setting up of the NCIE can be traced back to the Joint 
Programme for the Development of Norway at the end of tha Second 
World War, a programme adopted by representatives of various politic 
cal parties. The forces that have subsequently affected educational 
development as a whole have also influenced the NCIE, both its origin 
and its continued activities* 
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The objectives^ strategies and activities of the NCIE are not 
easily described. An independent institute concerned with educational 
innovation enjoys considerable freedota in defining its objectives, 
strategies and activities* But the Norwegian NCIE is not an indepen- 
dent institute. It is responsible for considerably greater tasks 
than those of such an institute. The tasks entrusted to the NCIE by 
Act of Parliament apply to almost all types of schools in Norway as 
well as to the entire country. This all-embracing task of renewal 
makes the NCIE not only into an instrument for technical innovation 
but also into an instrument for educational policy in the widest 
sense* 

Thus the objectives of the NCIE are ultimately a matter for 
politicians. Descriptions of aims may outwardly appear simp3,e, but 
in fact they are extraordinarily complicated. Government and Parlia- 
ment can, as is well known, continually change their political 
structure* This leads inevitably to changes in educational policy* 
For this reason alone it is not sufficient to describe the NCIE as 
it is today. Every measure must be examined in the light of previous 
events and points of view* 

tie therefore consider it desirable to give a comparatively 
detailed account of Norwegian school policy during the last two 
decades, the main emphasis being on the introduction and development 
of the nine-year school* 

The same applies to what are termed stratejgiea in innovation. 
Admittedly these can vary from case to case, even if the objective 
remains unchanged. In school policy, however, ob,1<^ctives are often 
unclear and expressed in general terms. In consequence it happens not 
infrequently that strategies are also decided on the political level. 

Finally, the activities of the NCIE: In so far as these are 
expressed in projects and concrete investigations the autonomy of the 
Council is greater. This does not prevent political considerations 
from entering this sphere also to an extent which would be unthinkable 
in the case of an entirely independent institute. 

This unmistakable connection with Norwegian educational politics 
has not, however, prevented the NCIE from adopting, by means of 
initiatives and public statements, atn independent attitude to contro- 
versial questions. The tasks and functions of the council in these 
respects, among others, will be examined by us in somewhat greater 
detail. 

The purpose of this report is, as has already been pointed out, 
to describe the NCIE as an institution for educational renewal. It is 
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therefore Important from the outset to make one thing clean the 
institution as such is possibly less interesting than the Innovation 
in Education Act , the very foundation stone of the institution. The 
activities of the NCIK must be continually referred to this Act, And 
the Aot has, as ve shall see» its own background history. 

From this it also folloUs that th3 possibilities of experiment 
and renewal provided by the Act could be obtained by means other 
than recourse to a council devoted to experiment* In terms of edu* 
cational policy other ways exist of attaining the objectives, for 
example the distribution of development grants to other institutions 
on central, regional and local levels* As we shall very soon see, 
one question which is not clear is to what extent the other councils, 
collateral to the NCI£, can and should engage in experiment and so 
function as innovators in the same way* 

The "mechanism" for educational* change in the Norwegian school 
system is thus something more than an institution. It is primarily 
an Aot of Parliament. And even if this mechanism normally finds con* 
Crete expression in whatever the f3CIE does, we must bear in mind 
that this institution perpetually finds itself in a political environ- 
ment with given sooial and economic components. 

The NCIE cannot, therefore, be adequately described and under- 
stood unless it is seen as a part of a larger context In educational 
politics* It is not easy, within the scope proper to a report of 
this kind, to describe the development of educational politics in 
the post-war period and thereby the situation in Norway today* It is 
therefore necessary to limit our account with regard to both the 
period to be covered as well as to questions of innovation. The des- 
cription given here will be essentially concerned with the years 
1955-71, emphasis being laid on the most recent years. Of the educa- 
tional problems discussed, we shall mainly deal with objectives, 
strategies and activities associated with the extension of compulsory 
school attendance from seven to nine years, streaming at secondary 
school level and the development of the syllabus. Only incidentally 
shall we take up questions of innovation in the narrower technical 
sense, for example the introduction of new methods and teaching aids 
in schools. 
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Part 1 



BAOKGROUND 

THE NORWEOIAN EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM AT THE END OP THE WAR 

The NCIE was founded by an Act of the Norwegian Parliament in 
1954 f its task bein^ to contribute to the reform and Improvemont of 
the Norwegian educational system* We shall therefore begin by giving 
a brief description of the organisation of the system. 

The basis of the post-war school was to be found in four 
important Aots of Parliament, These were: 

The 1936 Act for the primary school 
The 1935 Act for the secondary school 

The 1946 Act for the lower secondary school (Norw. f ramhald s - 

skolen) 

The 1940 Act for vocational schools for crafts and industry. 

In accordance with the primary school act, compulsory school 
attendance should be seven years for the entire country. The geo- 
graphical and demographical structure of Norway made it impossible 
for the time being for the whole country to adopt a uniform school 
system. Special regulations were drawn up for the school system of 
the towns which was already comparatively highly developed. Similarly 
the rural areas acquired their own school legislation, permitting 
much greater variations in syllabuses and timetables. 

Although the seven-year primary school did not therefore receive 
a iuiifom organisation, of equal value to all localities, it was 
nevertheless uniform in one respect: there was no organisational 
differentiation during the seven years spent in the primary school 
in the sense of preparation for subsequent education. In other words, 
Norway possessed a 7-year xmdif f erentiated and unified comprehensive 
school. At the end of the war no other country in Western Europe 
provided such a lengthy period of undifferentiated compulsory attend- 
ance at school. We may therefore note that Norway found herself in a 
comparatively favourable position with regard to the ambition, common 
to the entire Western European cultural community, to prevent organisa- 
tional differentiation at too early a stage. 




Secondai?y education coneisted of Junior grammar school and 
gymnaBium* The Junior grammar school was originally the Junior 
department of the secondary school - a successor to earlier 
Intermediate schools* Its course lasted two or three years - 
following a seven-year primary school* The gymnasium course 
normally lasted three years, overlapping with the final year of 
the Jvmior grammar school. After 1949, the normal system consisted 
of a five-year secondary school including both Junior grammar and 
gymnasium. Rural secondary schools normally offered a four-year 
course* 

The lower secondary school 'vas started to give an opportunity 
to those pupils who» having completed the seven-year primary schooli 
did not go on to the Junior grammar school or the five-year gymnas- 
ium* The 1946 Act provided local authorities with considerable 
freedom in organising this type of school. The lower secondary 
school could take the form of a day school or an evening school; 
it could demand one, two or three years' attendance and the school 
year could vary in length. Even the subjects taught could vary 
considerably. The local authorities were required to decide whether 
the achool should be voluntary, but the law permitted the local 
authorities to make the lower secondary school compulsory for one 
year following attendance at the seven-year primary school. 

The origins and gradual development of the lower secondary 
school are of interest, as they reflect the need for an extension 
of the seven primary school years. Ten years after the Act was 
passed by Parliament, i.e. in 19^6, the lower secondary school 
had been established in three out of four of the local communities. 
It was not yet, however, compulsory in more than a quarter of the 
local communities* In the majority of cases the courses offered 
were of a limited character* The lower secondary school never 
acquired a completely uniform organisation for the entire country. 
The one-year lower secondary school could to some extent be linked 
to the second year of the Junior grammar school or that of the 
five-year gymaiasium. 

If we leave out some other rare forms of organisation, the 
Jlorwegian post-war school system can be outlined in the following 
diagram. 
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Lowe^ secondary schools 



□ 



Folk high schools 
Gymnasia 

(senior secondary schoois) 
Gymnasia 

Junior grammar schools 
and gymnasia 

Pritnary schools 



Squares enclosed by dotted lines indicate that the types of 
school in question did not always offer, but in some cases offer, 
the number of years of education stated in the diagram. 

Even if this type of school system was advanced in terms of 
the number of years of compulsory uniform attendance at school, it 
nevertheless had its obvious weaknesses. One of these was the differ- 
ence in education provided in the tovm and the rural areas. The 
country schools were clearly at a disadvantage, having fewer weeks 
of instruction per year and encountering difficulties in introducing 
Bnglish and other new subjects • This discrepancy was probably the 
main obstacle to an immediate and direct extension of compulsory 
attendance at school in all parts of Norway. 
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THK ORIOIMS OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR INNOVATION IN iiDUOATION (NOIE) 



The Joint ProAramrae 

The point of departure for the Norwegian education reform pro- 
gramme after the War is to be found in the cominon policy of the 
Norwegian political parties announced during thi liberation of the 
country in 1945 » the Joint Programme* This includes the following 
statement on educational development: 

'^The entire school system must be co-"ordinated so that the 
transition through its individual links, from the elementary to the 
highest educational levels may evolve smoothly from one to another, 
and this should apply equally to praotical as well as academic types 
of schooling*" 

On the basis of this programme all the political parties con- 
tested the election aftor the War, The election was won by the 
Norwegian Labour Party, which assumed the task of putting into effect 
this programme for the democratisation of the educational system. In 
1947 the Labotir Party appointed the Co-ordination Committee to report ; 
on and propose measures to realise this programme* 

The Co-ordination Committee 

The Co-ordination Committee worked during the years 1947-5^ 
problems concerned with the improvement of the schodl system* In faot . 
the committee had not been empowered to propose an entirely new 
Norwegian educational systemi According to the directives issued, 
it had been instructed to improve aVid co-ordinate the 
"old" system. But discussion, both within the committee and outside 
it, was largely concentrated on whether this reinforcement could be 
accomplished within the framework of the school system then in foroe 
or whether an entirely new school system would be needed. The Govern- 
ment, which had appointed the committee, appears to have been of the 
opinion that the "old" school system should be retained, although 
strengthened and improved* 

The majority of the members of the committee, however, took the 
view that the seven years of compulsory school attendance had to be 
increased to eight or possibly nine* During the years 1947-52 the 
committee made no less than 19 report4i» In one of these, in 1949, 
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it proposed that the lower secondary school should be compulsory 
throughout the country. In the final report, Nummary and Points 
of View (Norw. i^ammenfatning og utsyn), XIX, it proposed a more 
long-term reconstruction of the school system by the creation of 
a single school, divided into various streams, to be attended by 
all pupils. It was thinking in terms oi' h richly varied school 
system embracing: both the junior gramoar echool and the lower 
secondary school. It was anticipated that ouch a school would be 
introduced and naade conpulsory throug:iout the country during the 
1960s. 

The committee also had views on how this objective should be 

attained. In the first place it would be necessary to prolong the 

period of attendance at school. Secondly, a co-ordinated school 

permitting streaming must be established after the seventh year of 

school attendance. Thirdly, the coomiittee considered that centrally 

directed extensive experiuent was needed. In this case - as in 

several others concerning the development of the compulsory school - 

the committee referred to the experiment in Sweden as a model. 

Internationally the co-ordination committee cau be recognised as 

« 

the Norwegian equivalent of the Swedish Educational Commission of 
1946, the British Spens Report and the French languin-Yallon Report. 

The proposal for setting up a new institution, a council for 
innovation^ did not come from the committee as such but from an 
individual member (Karsten Ueli) and took the foim of a special 
recommendation. The reasoning put forward seems, however, to have 
been shared by leading educational politicians in the Labour Party 
which was then in office. Mr. Hell declared Vnat the Ministry needed 
a Special experijnental committee to put forward proposals for an 
entirely new school system. 

Also in 1952 the Norwegian Secondary School Teacher Association 
(NSSTA Norw. Norsk Lektorlag ) submitted a proposal to the Ministry 
of Education for experiments in secondary schools, suggesting that 
an independent coimcil for innovation should be formed, with its own 
administration. 

Parliamentary Report No. 9/1954 

The Ministry seems to have attached considerable importance 
to Mr. Keli*s view as well as to the proposal received from the 
NSSTA. The Ministry got in touch with the Norwegian Research Council 
for the Sciences and Humanities (Norw. Norges Allaenvitenskaollga 
yorskninger&d ) which set up a committee to study the question. The 
work of this committee required much time and their report had not 
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been completed when the Ministry Issued Its ovm proposal* On the 
basis of the material collected by the oonunlttee and Its own 
deliberations the Ministry announced Its proposal for experiments 
at scr.ool level In Parliamentary Heport No* 9/1954 • 

This contains the following recommendation: ^'A special council 
should be established for experimentation* This council should re- 
present experts on educational matters and scientific analysis. The 
administrative responsibility for the work of experimentation shall 
rest with the Ministry of Bducatlon, The Ministry intends to put 
forward proposals for such legislation as may be necessary to bring 
about Increased exporimental activity." 

The proposed increase In experimental activity was included in 
a number of measures designed to improve the schools in general. 
These had two objects; the improvement of the "old" school and al$o 
the outlining of the new school system for the future. In the latter 
respect the Ministry adopted the resolution of the co-ordination 
committee to provide all the young people in Norvay with a "complete, 
basic education up to the agt of 16-17*" 

The twofold policy suggested by the Co-oi"dination Committee was 
thus retained, that is to say the refonn of the old organisation and 
the creation of a new one* The proposal passed into lav in Parliament 
following a debate. As far as the law affecting experimental activity 
was concerned, there was scarcely any debate. The legal basis of the 
council for innovation and its activities had been established* 

The proposal was not considered to afford grounds for political 
controversy. This may have been because the proposal allowed scope 
for various interpretations. That the council for innovation should 
be an instrument for the creation of a new school and thereby for 
the elimination of the existing organisatior; was a subject that did 
not come up for discussion, ivlth regard to forms for the strengthen- 
ing of the school system, the dividing lines appear to have run 
within the political parties rather than between them. The ruling 
Labour Party, at least, seems to have contained representatives of 
both schools of thou^ght. The educational programme was also discussed 
outside Parliaments Support for the program;:.e was considerable, though 
still with no set ideas on the external and internal organisation of 
the school. 

The content of the decision reached in Parliament in 1954 was 
thus not altogether clear, although there was unanimity on the sub- 
ject of Innovation. This unanimity resulted in the Innovation in 
Education Act of 1954# 
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Innovation In Bduoation Aot of 195 4 

In faot Parliament had passed an Enabling Act, granting the 
QoVdrnment the right to dispense with educational legislation then 
in force in order to carry out experiment. Among the laws which the 
Oovernnient was empowered to ignore were three previously mentioned, 
that is to say the Primary School Aot of 1936, the Secondary School 
Aot of 1935 1 and the lower Secondary School Aot of 1946. 

Kven if there may have been isolated doubts in the face of such 
sweeping, almost dictatorial powers granted by the Aot of 1954 f the 
lav on innovation seems to have been regarded as a welcome encourage- 
ment to continual school reform. A permanent body concerned with 
experiment was expected to make day-to-day procedures easier than 
had the previous system of working solely with Oovernment-spon»3ored 
committees of experts. 

In any case steps had been taken in the formulation of the Act 
to prevent anarchy: the Ministry had been enjoined to submit an 
annual report to Parliament on the subject of experiment in education. 

The Innovation Act consists of only six brief sections as 
follows: 

1« '*It shall be lawful, at primary schools, lower secondary 
schools, folk high schools, junior grammar schools and gymnasia, 
special schools, teacher training colleges and vocational schools 
for handicrafts and industry. His Majesty's consent having been 
obtained, to disregard, for purposes concerned with experiment, the 
regulations embodied in the appropriate school laws, whenever such 
experiment may be deemed well founded from the educational point of 
view and in the interest of the school. Under the same conditions 
permission may be granted to carry out experiments in schools other 
than those mentioned above and on other forms of schools. 

2. The Ministry concerned shall have authority over the schools 
subject to this law. 

3. In order to assist the Government with advice, initiative 
and supervision. His Majesty is pleased to appoint a council, the 
National Council for Innovation in Education, to consist of not more 
than seven members. His Majesty has determined the periods of duty 
for the Council and has issued instructions as to its composition 
and rules of procedure. 
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4. In order to obtain authority for experimental activity, 
the National Council for Innovation shall submit to the Ministry of 
dduoatiori plans for experimental instruction or shall pronounce on 
l^latis put forward by iadividual schools and others. This shall also 
apply to objectives and tno qualifications such instruction may 
confer. 

5* Questions concerned with grants from public funds for 
experimental activities within the Ministry of Kducation shall be 
brought up before Parliament ' in connection with the proposed budget 
for the schools or types of school in question. 

Reports shall be made to Farliatnent every year on the subject 
of experimental activities initiated under this law, 

6# His Kajesty may issue whatever instructions may be neces- 
sary to ensure that this law be put into effect," 

When it is stated in the first section of the law that it is 
the Kin^; who grants dispeusations frora the school laws, it is to be 
understood that it is the National Governxaent in corpore which 
actually does so* An individual ministry cannot thus formally author- 
ise such experiments . The ministry concerned is, however, mentioned 
in the second section of ih^ law as directly responsible for experi- 
ments. Most schools come under the authority of the Ministry of Church 
and Kducation* Certain vocational schools are, however, subject to 
other ministries, e.g* the Ministry of Fisheries, the Ministry of 
Social Welfare and the Ministry of Agriculture* Tha list of schools 
given in the first section leaves little outside the scope of the 
law. Strictly speaking, the law of innovation applies to all instruc- 
tion except that provided by the >iiiiversities and corresponding 
institutes of higher education. 

The same paragraph states that the conditions for granting 
dispensation frora existing' school laws shall be that the experiments 
shall be ''well founded" and ''in the interest of the school"* The 
purport of these restrictions is more a matter of evaluation than 
of interpretation. In such interpretations educational researchers 
may have views which differ from those of teachers and headmasters 
as to what is "well founded"* Pupils, parents, commercial and indus- 
trial interests may interpret the requirement with regard to "the 
interest of the school" in different ways. The final decision must 
always ]ie with the politicians, as soon as the politicians consider. 
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they have reason to adopt ri point of view. In this respect the law 
is perfectly clear. The NOIB advises the Government, which reaches 
a decision which is subsequently laid before Parliament. It is also 
Parliament which annually decides on the economic resources to be 
made availabl.^ for the work of the Council 

It is thus quite clear that the Coimcil is entirely dependent 
on the school policy adopted by the Ooverriinent and Parliament In 
its work. 

At this point we have reason to refer once more to the twofold 
nature of the objectives of reform. If experiment is to take place 
within the freunework of an existing school systota, the "old^' school, 
it does not lie "in the interests of the school" to try out, for 
example, new relationships between compulsory and non-compulsory 
schools. It is not "of interest" to teach, in one and the same class, 
pupils aiming at the gymnasium and pupils aiming at the vocational 
school, etc. liinovations and educational renewal within the existing 
school are concentrated in such a case more on the second qualifica- 
tion requirement, namely that the experiment shall be "well founded". 
The emphasis of the experiment in such cases is increasingly concerned 
with scientific criteria. Research requirements of exactness and 
general applicability are atressfd in the experiments. 

If stress is once more laiC on the role and importance of 
research in introducing a new educational organisation, the demands 
for scholarship and exactness will not always be of the same import- 
ance. Admittedly, the need for a more exact experimental activity 
will be just as great in principle, but in such a case the activity 
will be concerned with other objectives, in order to clarify facts 
and oircumstances of significance for the creation of this new school* 
How to teach in one and the same class pupils who produce good 
results and pupils who produce poor results is a fruitful field for 
research and experiment even after the decision has been reached 
that teaching of both groups together will take place. But then the 
experiment is concerned not with Xlf but how , the instruction will 
be given. 

The third section of the law states that the council shall 
"assist the Government with advice, initiative and supervision". 
The question immediately arises: to what end? What are .the objec- 
tives? Are they concerned with the innovation of new materials and 
methods in the existing school or are they of a more far-reaching 
nature? The difficulties confronting the NCIE may be considerable, 
if and when some problem ends up in a "no man's land" in the world 
of school politics. Will the council then form its own policy for 
0xf eriment? 
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We shall coilo bcick to these questions after we have examined 
■the activities of the council. It is, however, already quite clear 
that no institution concerned with problems of innovation in educa- 
tion can function in a political vacuujn* Kven a person who is limited 
to so-called technical or educational innovation and working; entirely 
within the established organisational iraaucyork has some aim in terms 
of educational politics, even if he is unconscious of the fact. 

As far as the Council is concerned, problems of evaluation can 
prove peculiarly delicate and complicated, since bhe experiments 
apply to the school system in its entirety, without geo^^raphical 
limitations or restrictions in respect of categories of pupils, 
school levels or syllabuses* 

In order to obtain more information as to how the NCIE has 
lnterpr<?ted its duties, worked out its strategies and chosen its 
activities, let us study in greater detail the work of the Council 
in some vital fields of experiment and innovation. The most important 
of these concerns the extension of compulsory attendance at school 
from seven to nine years and the introduction of a common nine-year 
school. 

INTERIM EXPfiftlMfiNTATION IN TKE NINii-YBAR SCHOOL 

From the beginning the NCIfi was faced with the choice of devel- 
oping the existing school system or of cr^iating an entirely new 
system. The NCIE does not appear to have hesitated. From the outset 
the Council began to e>;periiaent with a comprehensive school for 
children up to the age of 16: that is to say, as far as basic 
structure was concerned, a new school system* 

The Two- Year Junior Secondary School 

Two particular circumstances created difficulties for experi- 
ment on a lart;e scale. The first of these was the weak situation of 
the Norwegian rural primary schools. As we have seen, the rural 
areas had on the whole a less developed educational system at that 
timo than the towns. It was th^?refore necestary to provide the coun- 
try schools v:ith timetables and syllabuses as well as other equipment 
in order to raise their standard to that of the town schools, if the 
intention was to develop a 9-year coroprehensivo school. 

The second problem was that of the primary and lower secondary 
school laws, which licnited compulsory school attendance to a maximum 
of eight years* In consequence a ninth year at school would, for the 
time bein^^, have to be voluntary. 
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In 1955 the first of theoo problems, thy reinforcement of the 
rui*al primary school > came somewhat closer to a solution. The rural 
school law of 1936 was amended so that more favourable regulations 
governing the grant of public funds facilitated a changeover to full- 
time studies instead of half-time studies (or other form of part- 
time studies) at rural primary schools* It had now become easier to 
centralissi above all, the attendance at school of the older pupils 
in a manner which could be smoothly adapted to the requirements of 
the various local communixies. Thus it was possible to bring about 
centralisation In certain subjects only, for example iSnglish and 
practical subjects* Centralisation could also be limited to certain 
weekdays* This reinforcement of the rural schools made it subsequently 
possible to carry out an experiment in these schools on the extension 
of compulsory school attendance in the same way as in the town schools* 

The second problem encouraged the NCIB to take one of its more 
important initiatives, namely the proposal to make even the ninth 
year of attendance at school compulsory. This proposal was embodied 
in the NCIB's report on innovations in school during the years 1955-56, 
As we shall see, the proposal resulted in a new law in 1959« 

During the autumn of 1959 the first experiments were conducted 
on the two-year extension of the 7-year primary school. During the 
first year the experiments took place in three rural areas (Malm in 
Nord-Trttndelag, Sykkylven and Orsta in Mttre og Romadal), Two years 
later, seven more rural communities were included in the scheme. A 
further six were added to the list in 1958 and from 1959 onwards the 
number was increased by twelve new rural communities, making 28 in 
all. 

Throughout this period it was the NCIB which proposed to the 
Ministry of Church and Bducation the adoption of experiments in new 
local communities. The Report does not» in fact, state that it was 
the NCIB which took the initiative in individual cases. Contacts 
between the NCIB and the MCE were obviously very lively, as also were 
the contacts with the local authorities concerned. 

The NCIB termed those experiments "interim" to indicate that a 
start had not yet been made on the new school, the 9-year comprehen- 
sive school. The experiments thus concerned the 8th and 9th years 
and affected only slightly the first seven years of primary school. 
The two last years in the experimental schools were called "the 
optioral stream junior secondary school" (Norw. den linledelte ung - 
domsskolen ) . In practice this consisted of two schools under the 
ssime roof and sharing a cOLjffion administration. It was a two-year 
junior grammar school, that is to say selective school, plus a two- 
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year lower secondary school in which attendance during the second 
year was voluntary. These two streams were entirely separate in the 
sense that it was not possible to proceed from the lower secondary 
school to the junior grammar achool. Transfers were, howeveri per- 
mitted in the Opposite direction, which normally implied that the 
pupil had failed in the junior gramar school. The lower secondary 
school was named '^the preliminary vocational line", while the junior 
gramar school vas named "the preliminary gymnasium line". 

The NCIB drew up timetables for the 8th and 9th yearsj as a 
result of which the two streams came closer together. It thus became 
possible to JBBirri Knglish in the preliminary vocational streams. 
Similarly, in the preliminary gymnasium streami pupils oould forego 
one of the two modern foreign languages. The main achievement of the 
experiments was probably to be found in the administrative co-ordina- 
tion of the two streams which had hitherto followed quite separate 
paths« 

The NOIE and Educational Planning 

In their report on experiments in schools in 1956-57 the NCIj3 
recommended an Act to establish a new 9-year school. The NCIfi 
sketched the probable future organisation of such a school as conr 
sistin^ of 6 years of primary school and 3 years of secondary school. 
As a motivation for this classification the NCIK cited the need for 
special premises aiid subject teachers with effect from the 7th year. 
In exceptional cases the NCI£ was prepared to permit the 7+2 type 
organisation* 

The NCIB took up at the same time the question of the suitable 
size of a school. In order to ensure rational use of premises and 
teachers the NCIB prescribed a minimum of 6 classes at secondary 
school level. The NOIE recommended a minimum population of 4|200 to 
sustain a school having an independent secondary level. This would 
provide about 75 pupils per year to study in three parallel classes* 

One major problem was that less than one-third of the local 
cojimunities in Norway possessed the minimum population recommended 
for a comprehensive school of their own. In many cases, therefore, 
agreements were drawn up between neighbouring communities to estab- 
lish common comprehensive schools. Meanwhile work proceeded on a 
reform of local government throughout all Korway. The organisational 
requirements of the schools became one of the most important factors 
in the creation of the new units of local government. 

Examples of the many problems tackled in the course of the 
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experiments on tho comprehensive school include the work carried out 
at the sane time by the NCIE on the transport of pupils* In the 
Report of 1956-57 the NOIB recommended a maximum of 30 minutes each 
vay for pupils in Classes 1-3 ♦ 40 minutes for pupils in Classes 4-6 
and 45-60 minutes for Olasses 7-9* 

Of still greater importance seem to have been the recommenda- 
tions made by the NCIK in the Report of 1956-57 on the standards 
for school buildings* At the sane time as these standards were con- 
cerned with the size of rooms and equipment based on the new organ- 
isation and forms of work the NCIB wished to recommend, they 
were aleo intended to counteract unmotivated increases in costs* 

The NOIlS's recommendations proved decisive in all essentials 
for subsequent innovations and thereby also for the introduction 
and organisation of the new 9-year school* 

The NCIE and Streaming 

During the period of the interim experiments the problem of 
streaming was not a major source of controversy. From the 8th Class 
onwards the school was clearly differentiated* The weakness of the 
system was that the gymnasium-preparing stream assumed on the whole 
the character of a positive selection, whereas the pre-vocational 
line became a negative selection* The instruments for selection after 
the 7th year to the gymnasium-preparing stream were as follows: 

1) , intelligence test 

2) written test in Norwegian 

3) mathematics test 

4) final marks on leaving primary school 

5) wishes of parents and pupils 

No hard and fast rules were drawn up for selection* The wishes 
of pupils and parents could not always be met in respect of choice 
of stream, because the number of places available on the gymnasium 
line was limited* 

During the period of interim experimentation the allocation 
of places was as follows) 
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As a result of the annual increase in the number of local 
communities participating in the reform it is not possible to make 
a direct comparison of the number of allocations # But it would 
appear that the gymnasium-preparing stream increased at the expense 
of the vocational • 

No controlled and consistent follow-up of the experiments was 
attempted by the NCIE, which at that time possessed neither the 
staff nor the economic resources for an evaluation in the strict 
sense of the wox*d. It could be noted, however, in connection with 
the problem of streaming that pupils of the gymnasium-preparing 
stream had been awarded higher average marks than pupils on the 
vocation-preparing stream. Overlapping between the streams was, 
however, considerable. 

Pupils in the 8th class underwent an intelligence test. The 
results may be seen in the x'ollowing diagram (page 18?) for the years 
1955-56 and 1959-60. 

As is apparent, the gymnasium-preparing stream had higher 
average values throughout. More worthy of note is the great over- 
lap of results for both streams. It is therefore a matter for dis- 
cussion whether this differentiation procedure baaed on selection 
to one stream and relegation for the leftovers to the other was, in 
faotf the most suitable. The NCIiS view was as follows: "The material 
ihdicates that in a situation in which the school exerted consider- 
able influence on selection, it was not possible to bring about a 
homogenisation of the groups of pupils. A school structure consisting 
of two parts from the age of 14 onwards seems therefore to result in 
a grouping in which factors other than intelligence and proficiency 
variables prove decisive to a considerable extent. In addition, the 
selection criteria - level of intelligence and proficiency at school 
in the 7th class - only prove moderately capable of forecasting 
success in the 8th and 9th classes, 'i^he relationship between the 
selection criteria and proficiency in the final phase of the 9-year 
school turns out in the majority of cases - expressed in coefficients 
of correlation - to lie between 0.20 and 0.50. This means in actual 
fact that even if some conclusions may be drawn on the subject of an 
extension of compulsory attendance at school ojj the basis of the 
above-mentioned criteria, the possibilities of forecasting future 
development are very limited." (Pors)ik med 9-Srig skole, Fors^ik og 
Heform i skolen, No.l2, p. 16.) 

With regard to streaming within the vocation-preparing line the 
NCIK soon reached the conclusion that ihe majority of the pupils were 
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placed in relatively few subject areas. The three largest subject 
areas were housekeepi!:\g (mainly girls) > handicrafts (mainly boys) 
and commeroial and secretarial* From this the KOIK drew two Con* 
elusions: the first of these was that a liroited number of subject 
areas would suffice for the majority of local cooaraunities in Norway. 
The second was that the choice of vocational subject area was in the 
main independent of the industrial, commercial and vocational 
structure of the local comniunities* Thus the majority of the commtmi- 
ties could largely follow one and the same model for the establish- 
ment of subject areas in vocation-preparing education. 

Costs of Kxperimente 

The activities of the NCIE were mentioned in the budget pro- 
posals submitted annually by the Ministry of Church and iiducation 
to Parliament. It is, however, remarkable that no actual report of 
these activities was given throughout the entire period covered by 
the interim experiments. The fifth section of the Innovation Act 
states expressly that Parliament should receive every year a report 
on the activities initiated under the terms of the Act. 

Obviously the experiments in progress were not regarded as a 
subject for debate as long as the seven years of primary sohool 
education were retained intact and additional education provided 
merely by a two-year extension in the form of a 9-year school offer- 
ing two differentiated lines of instruction. 

This was not thought to constitute a threat to the Junior 
grammar school, since the gymnasitun-preparing stream was in all 
essentials a copy of the Junior graitmar school* And the vocation- 
preparing stream was seen as a reinforced version of the lower 
secondary school. 

0ns reason why these activities could be pursued so freely was 
that the Kecessary grants to finance them could be obtained without 
difficulty. By a^-plying to the entire range of the 9-year school the 
financial regulations for the lower secondary school, which were more 
generous than those for the junior graimaar school, it proved possible 
to defray the extra costs arising from experiment in the local 
communities* 

During this period the NCIE receivt?d no special grants over and 
above those derived from public funds for the work of the NOIB itself. 
The office of the NCIE at the time was a small working unit. When 
the NCIB started work in 1954, the office staff consisted of one 
expert on school experiments and an assistant. The number of employees 
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.increased subsequently but throu^hjut this period it consisted of 
Only a very Small group* 

Sumaary for the Period 193.4^60 

looking at the NCIK as an institution for innovation and the 
reform of the Norwegian school system we may sum up its first period 
as follows: 

1) The NCIE worked closely and continuously with the Ministry 
of Church and Education at the start of the experimental aotivitiesi 
Parliament was not for the time being involved in those activitieSi 
General political debate on educational matters was co.-uparatively 
calm« 

2) The objectives and strategy of the NCIB for educational 
renewal were entirely in harmony with those of the Ministry. The 
main objective was to prepare for the introduction of 9-y3ar compul- 
sory schooling! 

3) The strategy p partly depending on prospected costs for 
school buildings, im-lied experiment in a gradually increasing num- 
ber of local communities siVA the Introduction of a 2-year streamed 
continuation school as an extension of the existing 7-year primary 
school • This 9-year school comprised paths of study previously 
included in the Junior grammar school and the lower secondary school • 

4) The changes brought about by the KCIE were of interim 
character and implied a gradual move towards closer relations of 
two hitherto entirely separate branches of education within a common 
administrative structure. 

5) The KCIS worked out new timetables and syllabuses for experi- 
mental activities to be followed, with some variations, in the local 
communities* Among the innovations were various vocational subjects 
as well as a series of changes in the status of modern foreign 
languages! 

6) The KCIiS issued planning instructions and recommendations 
to the local authorities affecting a) the size of schools, b) how 
far pupils should travel anC c) the design of school buildings! In 
the main these recommendations were adopted, 

7) The NCIE functioned first and foremost as an initiator! 
Experiment was only followed up to a limited extent with a survey 
of the effects! 2^o evaluation in the strict sense was attempted by 
NCIE. 
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8) NCIE's actions for educational reform and innovation were 
mainly aimed at the external organisation and structure of the 
school and only to a minor degree at internal problems, teaching 
aid and teacher training questions. Kxperiments affected the content 
and work of the first 7 school-years only slightly, 

9) NCIE^s activities were throughout referred to as "experi- 
ments", although they were clearly and unconditionally committed to 
an extension of compulsory school attendance from 7 to 9 years. To 
facilitate this the UOIK suggested a legislative amendment. 

EXPERIMENT IN THE NINK-YEAR COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL, 1960-70 

The Elementary Schools Act 

In the autumn of 1958 the MCE laid before Parliament a proposal 
for the Eunendment of the law concerning primary schools. This pro- 
vided, among other things, that local authorities, having reached 
agreement with the Ministry, could carry out expeiriments in conform- 
ity with the Innovation in Education Act and thereby make the ninth 
year also compulsory for pupils. As we have previously pointed out, 
the NOIB had indicated as early as 1955 that this step was desirable 
so that experiments on the 9-year school could be realistic. 

Parliament enacted the proposal* For the first time Norway had 
a primary school law common to both the towns and the rural areas. 
This provided a basis for experiment on a 9~year comprehensive school 
and in turn this enabled the NCIB and the local authorities involved 
to undertake a more thorough experiment even in the first seven years 
of school ing. 

The debate preceding the parliamentary resolution took up the 
question, among others, of the organisation appropriate to the 9-year 
school. A minority in Parliament wished to allow local authorities 
considerable freedom, implying that the nine years of compulsory 
school could consist of 7 years' attendance at primary school plus 
a further 2 years at junior grammar school or lower secondary school 
(that is to say within the •♦old" school system). But the majority - 
and thus Parliament - wished to lay down as a condition for experi- 
ment that the basic aim was the establishment of a 9-year integrated 
school (that is to say a "new" school system). So it was decided 
that the new system should be built up in accordance with the compre- 
hensive principle, and the old system of parallel schools was rejected 
by Parliament. 
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This was a decisive turning point for the work of the NCIE. 
The inter iia period had come to an end and experiments on the compre- 
hensive school could begin. Local coi&aunities newly iatroduced into 
the system were enabled to participate imiLediately in this form of 
experifliont, while the local comrnunities already involved were Invited 
in a circular froir. the KCE to go over to the 9-year ooirprehensive 
school # During the years I960 and 1961 these communities abandoned 
the former experimental model (prircary school plus 2-year continu- 
ation school) and replaced it with the new model - the 9-year com- 
prehensive school. 

One of the major questions affecting the new experimental model 
was that of differentiation: ought there to be only two years of 
streaming, that is to say 7 + 2, or should the model already recom- 
mended by NCIB with three years of streaming, that is to say 6+3, 
be adopted? The majority of the local authorities followed NOIE's 
recommendation of 6 + 3» A minority decided for special reasons that 
7+2 would prove luore convenient* Isolated cases included even 
8 + 1 or a completely undifferentiated 9-year attendance at school. 

The local communities involved In experimentation subsequently 
increased in n»iiber as follows: 



1961-62 


54 


communities 


1962^3 


72 


rf 


1963-64 


105 


II 


lb ^ 55 


124 


f1 


' >6S-66 


178 


n 


i066-6? 


227 


It 


1967-68 


292 


n 


1968-69 


336 


n 


1969-70 


370 


It 


1970-71 


410 


» 



At the end of 1970-71 only 41 of Koivay's 451 local communities 
remained unaffected. Tne 9-year school was icore or less universal • 

Parliament adopted no standpoint on the subject of streaming 
but referred the vhole matter for further expiiricent. As far as the 
NCIB was concerned, this neant a transference of interest to ques- 
tions associated with internal school ed"-.ccitiorial experiment. This 
brought to the fore the question of a new syllabus. 
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Work of the NCIB on the Syllabus 

As early as 1955 the NCIB began its great work on an experimental 
syllabus for the 9-year school. This was the NCIil's first major con- 
tribution to education* dven though the NCIL' had at its disposal 
Swedish experimental timetables and syllabuses, this does not mean that 
the syllabus presented by the NCIK in 1959 should be looked upon as 
anything other than an entirely independent work in all essentials. 
The syllabus was published in I960 and provided a basis for the fresh 
start for the NCIii following the interim experiments. 

The NCIE was helped in this work by a number of experts, whose 
products were subsequently brought up for discussion, even if still 
to a limited extent, at meetings with authorities on various subjects 
and representatives of the teachers' professional organisations. 

The NCIE experts devoted special attention to devising curricula 
in social studies, aesthetic studies and subjects concerned with 
vocational training. An overriding principle was that all pupils, 
even those attending the differentiated upper stages, should have 
studied a core of subjects in common and that, around this core, 
there should be arranged elective subjects and activities wholly in 
accordarce with the pupils* special interests and inclinations. 

Already, in its 1956-57 Report, the KCIK presented a proposed 
timetable for a 6-year primary stage and a co-ordinated ^-year 
secondary stage. The essentials of this plan were preserved in the 
version subsequently revised for final presentation* This means that 
the differentiation which already existed in the primary school 
between those pupils who studied iinglish and those who did not was 
abolished. Also different timetables for boys and girls were abolished. 
In the 7th year domestic science was obligatory for both boys and 
girls. The plan emphasised the integration of science subjects, 
namely biology, physics and chenjistry. The same applied to subjects 
with a social basis such as history, geography and social studies. 
Vocational subjects started in the 8th year. The syllabus also 
included advice and information for pupils in choosing relevant 
suGjects for their careers. 

Differentiation could be carried out in t\.o dimensions. The 
pupils were divided into streams in accordance with their choice of 
subjects and also, irrespective of the above, into various levels 
in the subjects of Norwegian, mathematics, foreign languages and 
initially also physics. 

Streaming was introduced for the 8tn and 9th years. Two streams 
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were eet up, the 'general tlieoretical* aiid the 'practical'. The 
first contained two sub-divisions, one offering both Knglieh and 
German, the other either language (usually English), In the final 
year the practical stream was divided into five sub-divisions: 
technicalf domestic science, commorcial, agricultural, and I'isheries 
and shipping • 

The second form of differentiation provided that instruction 
with effect from the 7th year should proceed according to various 
course levels in subjects common to both lines* Course level 3^ * 
applicable to Norwegian, mathematics and iinglish, covered the mini- 
mum requirements in these subjects and was adapted to suit the 
majority of pupils in the practical stream* Course level 2 was 
"moderately difficult"* Course level 3 was the most demanding and 
had to be followed by those who intended to study at the gymnasium* 
Only two such plans were drawn up, for German and physics. 

By means of this two-dimensional form of differentiation the 
NCIE aimed at establishj.ng a varied and flexible organisation. 
However it shortly became evident that the two dimensions became 
one> so that the "higher" courses operated in the theoretical stream 
and the "lower" in the practical stream* It subsequently became clear 
that it was just this tendency towards permanent grading of status 
and level that caused Parliament to intervene and reduce the rich 
flora of differentiations* 

The NCIE has revised the syllabus a number of times in recent 
years. During the period 1962-65 annual proposals for new timetables 
and syllabuses were presented for the 7th, 8th and 9th years* 

Problems of Streaming before Government and Parliament 

If the syllabus was NCIE's first major independent contribution 
to education as the agent of school reform, it also led to the first 
obvious rebuffs experienced by the NCIE at the hands of the political 
authorities. It was precisely with regard to the question of differ- 
entiation that the Government and Parliament were not prepared to 
accept the NCIE's solutions in every detail. 

Mention has already been made of the remarkable fact that the 
MCE did not, as prescribed in the fifth section of the Innovation 
Act, submit the first reports of the NCIi: to Parliament. The first 
report to reach Parliament was contained in the Ministry's Report 
No. 75 for 1959-60. Parliament took up the matter of NCIE's reports 
including the "Syllabus for Experimentation in the 9-Year School", 
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by arranging for a thoroui:h review of the reports by the Parliament- 
ary Committee for iiducational Affairs (Inst 3 Not219i 1960-61) and 
also by a debate which lasted for ten hours# It is probably excep- 
tional for a nation's parlianent to examine and evaluate the organ- 
isation and working conditions of a school system in such detail* 
Behind tnis involvement it is easy to recognise the feeling among 
politicians that the problems of streaming were TiOt solely the con- 
cern of educationalists and administrators but rather a social ques- 
tion of considerable political depthi 

Kany speakers warned against too early difi'erentiat jon, which, 
it was feared I might inhibit the developm'jnt of pupils from environ- 
ments lacking in school traditions. Parliament declared that differ- 
entiation at an earlier stage than under the old systeci was not 
desirable* Not until the 8th year was streaming acceptable* And it 
should rather be thought of as a practical means of guiding the 
individual pupil than as a binding form of differentiation of import- 
ance for I'uture studies* The NCI^'s proposal in the syllabus for 
differentiation from the 7th year was rejected by Parliament* Strange 
ly enough Parliament was not consistent on this point, but willing to 
make an exception for the subject of English. This was probably be- 
cause in many cases English had already been introduced into the 
7-y<*ar primary school, where it had already led to a division of 
pupils. Thus the 7-year primary school was not entirely undifferen- 
tiated. 

In this context Parliament resolved, as had the Ministry in its 
proposal, that there should be a free choice of subjects* The pupil 
and his parents should not be prevented by the school from freely 
choosing; the subjects he desired to study. It was similarly resolved 
that the pupil could not be refused admission to a stream or course 
unless he had first shown through lack of proficiency that he was 
unable to keep up. 

The standpoint of Parliament on the problems of differentiation 
in 1961 is a milestone in the development of the Norwegian education- 
al system* It must be looked upon as a consequence of the equally 
film standpoint adopted two years earlier on the subject Of the 
extension of compulsory attendance at school. Following this resolu- 
tion the NCIS had to revise the syllabus in part* Subsequently the 
differentiation in level in the 7th year of the experimental school 

was aropped, wj.tn eAi;epbi.viii vii uii^xxon, I.* '-x^*^*^* ^u^noo nlvi» wliv 

desire of Parliament* 
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The standpoint resulted, furthermore, in the NCIK being ablo to 
observe in greater detail the internal educational problems of the 
new school. The experiments carried out during the 1960s bear the 
mark of this change, The scope of the problems in this field thereby 
served to give the work of the NCI15 a loss uniform character. More 
than had previously been tho case the measures taken by the NCIK were 
of a remedial nature. At the same time as interest veered from exter- 
nal, organisational matters to internal, instructional problems, 
demands increased for a stricter procedure for the experiment to 
include the collection of data and evaluation in accordance with a 
more exact deiinition of the problem. The difficulties encouTitered by 
the NCIE in experimenting in these mor* advanced forms will be exam- 
ined in due course* 

Bxporiments in Streaming 

The parliamentary debate of 1961 was decisive in certain respects 
for future policy and development in school. In other respects it 
proved less decisive. In matters affecting organisation and streaming 
it was possible in the course of the debate to distinguish between two 
views, one conservative and the other rtore radical. The first, mainly 
represented by politicians of the Conservative Party, stood for a 
strict organisatiorial differentiation after tne 7th year, the streams 
leading to studies at the gymnasium being clearly indicated. In the 
opposite camp, represented for the most part by the Labour Party, the 
politicians were out to defend the 9-year compreh^:nsive school with 
streaming at as late a stage as possible and in principle lines of 
equal status • 

Victory went to the radicals, what had been decided? Briefly, that 
the choice of studies should be free and post>>oned until after the 7th 
year. (We ignore for the time being a decision to increase instruction 
in divinity at school.) In the second main question - that of equal 
status for the two lines. Parliament contented itself with general state 
ments. Criticism was directed at the NCIK for having given priority to 
the 'theoretical line' over the 'practical line' and thereby adopting a 
standpoint which political authorities f»lone could take up. This charge 
must be regarded as fairly undeserved. The NCIE had not previously 
received any clear directives for its work on the syllabus. In this 
situation the NCIB was forced to look upon the 'theoretical lines' as 
selective and requiring qualifications. What Parliament actually sovight 
was a radical reform of this system of selection. As we shall 
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indicate shortly, this was much too complicated a problem to be 
solved on the basis of certain general declarations; in actual fact 
equivalent status for the streams required a radical reconstruction 
of the 3Chool system at the level of the senior secondary school. 

The NCIE took upon itself the task of starting experiments with 
less omphaais on differentiation. During the years 1963-65 streaming 
in the 8th and 9th years was entirely abolished in most local com- 
munities, Kxperiments were also conducted with a Swedish model, that 
is to say with streaming in the 9th year only. In the revised 
syllabuses streaming was entirely eliminated. 

The NCIE also tackled the long- discussed problem of a voluntary 
tenth year at school and worked out teaching plans for the purpose. 
This extra year was mainly intended to make it possible for pupils 
who had taken the 'practical line' to attend the theoretical courses 
not included in their choice and thereby qualify for admission to 
the gymnasium. The introduction of a tenth year must also be seen 
as a consequence of the strong position of the three-year "realskola" 
and as a consequence of the general need for extended 
education. The abolition of the division into two streams was re- 
garded as a decisive victory for the principle of the comprehensive 
school. But the problem of differentiation had not been completely 
solved by it. The differentiation within tHe key subjects on the 
"higher" and "lower" levels was son^ething^which the KCIB did nfii 
consider it possible to abolish. Behind this was the overshadowing 
problem of regulations on qualifications for admission to the gym- 
nasium. In this respect the classification by levels within the 
various subjects was obliged to take over the task of differentiation 
hitherto implicit in the choice of line. 

Problems of Qualification and Evaluation 

The normal way to the gymnasium was via the 7-year primary school 
Vnd'>the 3-year junior gramiiiar school. When an increasing number of 
local authorities had experimentally introduced a 9-year school, the 
question arose as to whether the new system provided sufficient 
grounding for senior secondary school studies. And even if the new 
school was accepted, it had yet to be decided whether such acceptance 
applied to all lines and courses* 

In 1958 the Govemiaent appointed a special committee, the Quali- 
fications Committee for the 9-Year Comprehensive School, to solve 
these problems. The following year the committee decided to charac- 
terise final marks awarded in the 9th class as conferring sufficient 
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grounds for senior secondary school studies and equivalent in prin- 
ciple to the junior grammar school certificate. 

On the other hand the copimittee did not reach an immediate 
decision on the more sensitive question of the equivalence of various 
lines and choice of subjects. On several different occasions Parlia- 
ment expressed the desirability of making the various lines equiva- 
lent in status but could not sug^jest any exact solution for bringing 
this about. The problem was referred to the MCE for necessary action. 

In their final report the Qualifications Committee declared 
that admission to the gymnasium should require qualifications in 
accordance with the most advanced levels in the various subjects. 
The Government subsequently issued instructions on this basis. In 
practice, therefore, pupils who had studied on the 'practical line' 
or who had taken courses of an equivalent nature were excluded from 
the gymnasium. 

The intention of the NCIE to offer certain pupils a '^lower" 
level in some subject s» that is to say an easier course than that 
required for qualification for admission to the gymnasium, was that 
each pupil should thereby receive optimal instruction. By avoiding a 
much too difficult course he would thus learn more. Free choice led, 
however, to a powerful swing in favour of the "higher" levels, so 
that pupils could thereby keep open the door to the gymnasivan. 

This problem was associated with another, the subject of dis- 
cussion for several years, that of coinmon evaliiation. Should all 
pupils, irrespective oi' whether they had chosen an easier or more 
difficult course, be marked on one and the same scale or should 
different scales be used at different levels? With regard to the 
swing in favour of more advanced courses the NCIE could find no 
solution other than a common evaluation. In 1964-65 the NCIS could 
base this proposal on the results of an extensive investigation. 
Approximately 1,600 pupils on various levels were given the same 
test in mathematics. The results reflected clear average differences 
between groups of pupils but at the same time a marked overspread. 
In reality, therefore, many pupils who had chosen "easier" courses 
were qualified to study at the gymnasium. 

In 1965 Parliament debated the proposal for a common evalxiation. 
The Conservative view was that qualification to study at the gymnasium 
should be based on a choice of higher courses and that a common evalu- 
ation should not be applied for this purpose. The majority of the 
members of Parliament supported the NCIE*s proposal in favour of 
the common evaluation, but no resolution was adopted on this question. 
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A number of speakerB opposed the view that a choice of lover courses 
should bar the way to the gymnasium. It was even claimed that the 
use of different scales of marks would destroy the unity of the 
comprehensive school which Parliament was unanimous in wishing to 
introduce. 

The common evaluation was therefore regarded as a necessary 
consequence of the comprehensive school system and a condition for 
fair selection for the gymnasium. The same conclusion was reached 
by the conunittee appointed in 1963 to report on introducing the 9- 
year comprehensive school throughout the whole of Norway, When the 
Coalition Government, which succeeded the Labour Government in 1965> 
laid thoir proposal on this subject before Parliament in 1967 (see 
below), the KCfi rejected the idea of a common evaluation* This point 
of view was based by the KCi) on criticism from various quarters, 
including the Council for Secondary ikiucation, of the prin- 
ciple of arranging common examinations for pupils who had taken 
courses having entirely different structure and content. Different 
scales of marks were thus retained for different courses. The pro- 
blem was thereby temporarily but not finally solved. 

Final Introduction of Comprehensive Schooling 

The proposal of the above-mentioned primary school committee 
was made the basis of a bill put up to Parliament by the MOB for the 
introduction of comprehensive schooling. The resolution of 
Parliament on this matter led to the Comprehensive School Act of 
1969 which, with effect from 1st July 1971» superseded, among other 
things, the previous laws for the primary school, the lower secondary 
school and the junior grammar school* Experiment on comprehensive 
schooling was by tnis time so advanced that in many respects the 
law merely confi:Tned the actual state of affairs. 

The Act deals, among other things, with the division of the 
country into school districts as well as with regulations governing 
the maximum and minimum numbers of pupils. The comprehensive school 
is organised on the 6+3 year? model. According to present plans, 
it will be established throughout Norway by the school year 1974-75 
at the latest. 

The law makes the MCi5 responsible for determining curriculum 
standards and the framework for subjects and courses. Thereby the 
streaming of pupils in lines and on courses, the questions of quali- 
fications and evaluation are to be regarded as matters for the appli- 
cation of the law. Work on them has continued with unflagging zeal 
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on the part of the Questions affecting the syllabus in all 

its breadth* and so also the problems of application referred to 
above, were entrusted in 1967 to a special curriculum committee. 
The work oi' this committee has been completed but has not yet re- 
sulted in a new curriculum plan. It is clear, however, from the 
reports hitherto submitted by the committee that the favoured long^ 
term solution Is the removal of all forms of organisational differ- 
entiation in the entire comprehensive school* Lines and levels would 
thus be eliminated* The comprehonsive school would offer a unified, 
undifferentiated schooling trom start to finish, The undiminished 
need for differentiation because of the circumstances and interests 
of the individual pupil would be satisfied by various fonas of indi- 
vidualisation within the framework of the class. 

In such a future situation the NOI£ and its work cannot but be 
changed. The principal task of the ^QIB during the past fifteen years 
has been to prepare and facilitate the introduction of the 9-year 
school* The work which remains to be done is surely to achieve the 
objectives of this school. In section 17,5 of the Comprehensive 
School Act it is emphasised that experiment - continuous revision - 
should also be the concern of local authorities (school boards) and 
regional authorities (chief education officers): 

'*The chief education officer can authorise teachers or schools 
to effect changes within the framework of the curriculum, as long 
as these are of educational interest and compulsory subjects are not 
eliminated and provided that the purpose of the instruction as a 
whole is not adversely affected. Before such authorisation is granted 
by the chief education officer, the school board shall express their 
opinion* 

"The Ministry can authorise teachers or schools to dispense, 
for experimental purposes, with the regulations governing the 
composition of subjects, the choice of materials, the compass and 
aim of teaching in the individual subjects, provided that the require- 
ments of the instruction as a whole are not reduced in consequenct*. 
Before the Ministry authorises such applications, the school board 
shall express their opinion. Such an experiment must be carefully pre- 
pared and be in the interests of the school,'* 

Summary for the Period 1Q60-70 

The activities of the NCIB in the 19608 may be summed up as 
follows: 
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1) The close and direct co-operation between the NCIK and the 
MCE continued up to 1965 • From then on contacts were leas lively 
and directives from HCB were less clear. This resulted in a more 
Independent status for the NCI£» 

2) At the beginning of the period the NCIK put forward a pro- 
posal for a complete syllabus providing for a differentiation of 
courses in the 7th-9th years and streaming in the 8th-9th years. In 
1961 Parliament opposed the differentiation of courses in the 7th 
year (except in English) and instructed the MC£ and the NCI£ to 
revise the syllabus on this basis. 

3) The period is characterised by a transition from a system 
consisting of 7 years of primary school plus 2 years of continuation 
school to a system consisting of a unified 9-year school. The organ- 
isational pattern 7+2 was replaced by 6 + 3* Following the parlia- 
mentary debate in 1961 streaming was abandoned* Differentiation of 
course levels lasted throughout the period^ however* 

4) Two problems were acute throughout the period > those of 
qualifications and of evaluation. The NCI8 proposed, on the basis 
of experience gained from experiment (the obvious overlapping of 
results of different course levels), that the pupils' results should 
be marked according to the same scale irrespective of the course ' 
level chosen. The MCK insisted that the courses snould be marked 
independently and that admission to the gymnasium should require 
choice of the highest course level in all subjects which were differ 
entiated in tenas of levels. 

5) Parliament passed an Act in 1969 establishing the 9-year 
comprehensive school. Since 1971 this has been fully applied. A 
special curriculum committee was appointed in 1967 to draw up a 
proposal for a more definitive curriculum for the 9-year comprehen- 
sive school. ;r' 

6) A certain changeover in the experimental activities of the 
NCIfi from external-organisational problems to internal-instructional 
problems took place, mainly during the latter part of the 1960 8* 
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Part II 



TES INSTITUTE AND ITS ACTIVITIES 



NCIS NOW 

In thiB section ve shall examine the current organisation of 
the NCIKi its staff and economy. In addition we shall make a • 
detailed study of the relationship of the NCIfi to the Ministry and 
other Councils* 

Organisation 

The organisation of the NOIE consists of a board (the Council) 
and a secretariat* 

The Council itself has a membership of nine, each member being 
appointed by the Ministry of Church and Education for a period of 
three years. Of those appointed for 1971-75 i five tnembers (including 
the Chairman) had served also during the previous period. The mem* 
bers are usually teachers or principals of various schools and edu- 
catiorial institutes, including teacher training colleges and univer- 
sities. For the period 1971-75 the Council contains one member who 
is not a teacher but a wholesale merchant by profession. The Council 
has an executive committee (EC) with a membership of threes the 
Chairman, Vice-Chairman and one other member of the Council. Member- 
ship of the Council is almost entirely male. During the current and 
previous 5^year periods there has only been one woman serving on 
the Council with eight men. 

All essential matters are dealt with by the Council and its 
executive committee. The number of meetings of the Council can per- 
haps be seen as an indication of the activities of the NCIfi» During 
the last five years meetings have been held as follows: 



Year 


Council 


EC 




Meetings 


Meetings 


1966 


5 


6 


1967 


5 


5 


1968 


5 


5 


1969 


5 


5 


1970 


8 


9 
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Council meetings are often combined with visits to schools and 
school districts of current interest from the point of view of 
experiment. During 1970, for example, 7 out of 18 days on viiich the 
Council met and 3 of the 11 days on which the executive committee 
met were devoted to study visits and inspections of schools and 
school districts. The NCIfi also holds meetings together with the 
Councils representing different school sectors (see below). 

In the spring of 1971 the secretariat consists of six sections 
(see below) « It is headed by a director assisted by a deputy* 



Director and 
Deputy 



Teacher 


iSecondary 


Comprehensive 


Information 


Research 


Clerical) 


Train, Coll. 


School 


School 


Eva Illation 


Technical 



The working organisation, however, is not rigjd* In consequence 
there are no written instructions to lay down tasks for the sections 
Nor are there instructions in force for individual members of the 
staff. In certain cases it even seems uncertain to which section a 
particular project may belong (e.g. which section is responsible for 
the project "co-operation at school"?) In other cases it happens 
that a given activity (research/evaluation) is both assigned to a 
section of its own and accepted as a feature in some of the 
other sections. 

The fact that the internal organisation lacks a rigid structure 
is apparent from the personnel particulars given in the annual report 
Hitherto section membership has not been published in the reports. 
In the report for 1970 - as in those for the immediately preceding 
years - the list of staff is arranged according to type of employment 
and year of appointment. 

The loose structure of the secretariat is closely associated 
with the types of employment of the staff. Only a small minority of 
the staff of NCIE are permanently employed. In the spring of 1971 » 
for example, there were 9 permanent posts for inspectors and consult- 
ants compared with 23 similar posts which are filled for one year 
at a tltae. Yearly appointments may be renewed for 3, 4 or 5 years 
but not longer. The NCIE has recently requested a gradual replacement 
of all permanent appointments by temporary appointments of 3-5 yeal's' 
duration. The motives for this have been summed up by the Director 
as follows: 
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"In the opinion of the^irector^ our experiences of temporary 
appointments are very satisfactory. The NCIB maintain continuous 
cont, V with experienced teachers who subsequently return to 
tneir schools andi help to create local experimental environments. 
The experience we have had of short-service appointments and 
permanent appointments has convinced me that the NCIfi should go 
in solely for the former. On a council working on innovations 
there should be no permanent appointments. After working for 
some years in the secretariat, permanent personnel can easily 
become a conservative element. The fact that they have a per- 
manent place is in itself an obstacle to the admission of people 
with fresh ideas* The purpose of short-service appointments is to 
cover the requirements of the various educational fields and 
the various school research and experimental projects where it 
may be surmised that the NCIfi has a comparatively permanent need 
of staff. This group of leaders should be as well remunerated 
as those who receive temporary appointments." (Item No. 22/71, 
Council Meeting, 25th-26th February, 1971). 

On the NCIB two kinds of staff meeting are regularly held each 
week, one beir.g a meeting for mutual information for all personnel 
(approx. 1 - li hrs) and the other for senior staff members only. 
These are also brief and deal with questions of policy and decisions 
made by the i)irector between meetings of the Council. 

Staff 

The followir^ list of personnel is based on information dating 
from March 1971. Some of the appointments are not filled at present 
and the particulars therefore apply partly to the current situation 
and partly to the estimated staff requirements for the activities 
planned for 1972: 

1* Management 

1 director 

1 deputy director 

2. Section for teacher training colleigee 

1 inspector 

2 consultants 

1 project leader i 
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3« Section for secondary schoole 
1 inspector 

6 consultants or co-ordinators 

4. Sectlor^ for comprehenalve schools 
1 co-ordinator 

8 consultants or project leaders 

5» Section for research and evaluation 

1 research officer 

6 research consultants 

4 research assistants 

6. Others 

1 Information officer 

1 administrative co-ordlnator 

5 consultants or project leaders (for work in several 
sections) 

1^ senior secretaries, secretaries and clerks 

The number of persons employed by the NCIB Is thus J6 on the 
consultant, Inspector or corresponding level and 16 on the assistant 
or clerical level. Some of the clerical staff are employed on a part- 
time basis, but otherwise employment is full-time. 

The number of staff of the NCIfi has Increased in recent years 
as follows (according to annual reports): 



Inspector, 
consultant 
etc . 



Assistant , 
clerical 
worker etc. 



1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 




5 
6 

12 
14 
16 



The members of staff are very homogeneous with respect to their 
professional background. Almost all are teachers or principals of 
various types of schools. One or two are school psychologists. The 
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research staff members pos&ess the Scandinavian 'Cand* Ped«< degrees 
Master' 3 de^ees in Educational Psychology - (the four research 
assistants are studying for this degree)* 

the Relationship of the NCIE to the hinistrv 

The NCIS is one of a nuaber of expert advisory councils under 
the Ministry of Church and Education. It does not form part of the 
MC£ but enjoys an advisory, independent status (see appendix Ho. 2)* 
the NCIB pursues its activities vithin the fraaevork of the Innova- 
tion Act (see pa79)*In practice the activities of the NCIS have 
amounted to a reform conducted by the Coiincili initially of the 
prli&ary school and subsequently, since 1968, of secondary schools. 
This refom vork has [&ainly been of an administrative character. 
Evaluation and research have not so far played the part in the work 
of the KCIE which was perhaps the origirtal intention. The Parliajnent- 
ary Report No. 9/1954 has this to say about the motives for the 
creation of the Council; 

*'If we are to enjoy the benefit of experiments nith new methods 
or forms of organisation in our school system as we should, an 
extensive programme shdld be di^wn up for research, experiment- 
al activities and the compilation of results.** 

The description of the section for research and evaluation 
gAven immediately above is somewhat misleading with regard to the 
activities pursued until now, but on the other hand it is irepresent- 
ative of the h'CIK's present ambitions anl intentions. 

The Council's annual reports to the Ministry have offered possi- 
bilities for controlling and reviewing the activities of the MCIE* 
At the same time it appears obvious that the MCIE has been able to 
function on a very independent basis, '^estions concerning the func- 
tional methods and tasks of the Council are dealt with in the follow- 
ing chapter. It is of the nature of experimental work that this 
should affect to a considerable degree the work of the Ministry's 
other advisory institutions. In order to facilitate co-operation 
with other councils concerned with the different types of schools 
various liaison committees have been set up, namely one between 
the NCIS and the Council for the Priaary School/Compre- 
hensive School, one between the KCIE and the Council for Special 
i^ucation, five between the NC2£ and the various councils for schools 
at secondary level ar^ one between the NCIK and the Coxincil for 
Teacher Training. 
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The liaison oomaittees considt of members of the counoils coki* 
oerned and usually have an inspector or consultant from the WOIB ae 
oeoretary* At committee meetings discussions are held on^ among 
other thingBi the various projects included in the activities of 
the NOIB on behalf of various types of schools. 

Another body which co-operates with the HOI£ and deserves men* 
tion in this context is the Nowegism Council for the Sciences and 
Humanities* Following an investigation carried out Jointly by the 
NCSH and NOIfi {**The Development of Norwegian Educational Researoht 
Norw» Utbyggingen av norsk skoleforakning", Oslo> 1968) an educa- 
tional research committee was formed in 1968 and staffed with repre- 
sentatives of both councils. 

Since 1970 this commiUee has functioned as the Ministry's 
agency for the allocation of funds to applied educational ressarch. 
During the first year 1 Mkr (- 1 million Norwegian Kroner) was allo- 
cated (including 0,3 Mkr for various projects managed by the NCIK) 
and in 1971 the figure rose to 1.5 Hkr» The funds for educational 
research at the disposal of the NOIB are used mainly to pay the 
salaries of the research staff employed by the Counoilt 

Bconomv 

Every year the NCIB submits a budget proposal to the MCii' to 
cover costs for the ensuing year* D\ily revised, it is embodied in 
the Government's budget estimates and presented to Parliament, which 
makes the final decision on, among other things, the economy of the 
NOIE and thereby the range of its activities* 

During recent years grants to the NCIE and School Experiments 
have been increased aa follows* The actual increase is greater than 
appears in the table, because the budgeting procedure was changed 
during those years with the result that certain experimental school 
expenses were transferred to regular operational items* 





NOIB 


School 
Experiments 


Total 


1967 


1.0 Mkr 


1*9 Mkr 


2*9 Mkr 


1968 


1.1 


2*2 


3.3 


1969 


1.5 


3*5 


5*0 


1970 


2*0 


5.5 


7*5 


1971 


3.0 


13*0 


16.0 
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The increase thus applies especially to the eub-item 'School 
Experiments'. This is connected in the first place with the experi- 
laental activities in secondary schools which has been expanding 
since 1968-69 • 

Here the State reimburses the NCIE^s budget for the increase 
in running expenses of about 30 per cent per pupil incurred by the 
experimental activity* The amount is paid out to the schools in the 
form of an additional allowance over and above the regular govern- 
ment grant. The increased expenditure is mainly based on three 
factors t 

1) New posts are established at schools for advisers, liaison 
teachers and ^'experiment inspectors'^ 

2) As a result of the free choice of subjects permitted in 
the gymnasium, the instructional units are often smaller 
than the ordinary classes. 

3) The re/?;ular teaching duties of teachers at the gymnasium 
are reduced during the experimental period from 22 to 17 
hours per week. Two of the five hours thus reduced are 
devoted to teachers' meetings* The NCIK*s expenses are 
increased in proportion to the number of classes. 

One complication is caused by the fact that a large part of 
the increase is made up purely of salary costs, which are regulated 
by agreement between the KCii and the teachers' professional organis- 
ations during the budget period. The automatic increase in the bud- 
get items otherwise applied to the regulation of salaries do not 
apply in the case of the grant "School Experiments". In the Report 
for 1970 (p. 155) the NCIE comment on this as follows. 

^•The regulations concerning the grants* also prevent the 

raising of the grant for the NCIE in connection with general 
Increases in teachers' salaries. General Increases in teachers' 
salaries lead automatically to an increase in salaries for 
teachers engaged in experiment. The NOIB has now found 
itself in a situation where it has to pay an increase in 
salaries, but cannot obtain the necessary funds to cover the 
extra payments, such as are provided for elsewhere in the school 
system, on account of the procedure laid down for budgeting* 
This is an Impossible situation which cannot be maintained in 
1971." 
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'*In the present eltuatlcn eohool experiment is at a dleadvan^ 
tage ad a result of current budgeting procedure. Prom the 
financial point of view it ie simpler to bring about an expan- 
sion of the existing school system than to conduot experiment 
vithin the sane sohool ayBtem or to oonduot experiments on nev 
fortts of school* At a time when society is being so rapidly 
transformed and when great ohemgee are also taking place in 
the educational systemi this is an entirely uneatiefaotory way 
of carrying out the taek of introducing innovations in the 
school system,'^ 

In this somewhat sharp tone the KOIE requests in the budget 
proposal for 1972, as in their previous proposals for 1970 and 1971, 
that costs of teachers* salaries in connection with experiments should 
be included as part of the running costs in the regular school bud- 
get and not in the special budget for experimental activities. An 
answer from the Ministry in March 1971 indicated that changes could 
hardly be expected during 1971* However^ a new budgeting procedure 
has since been devised * which in future will raise the NOIB grant 
automatically when teachers* salaries are regulated. 

Another cost which the NOIB does not consider as belonging to 
the budget for experiments is that of the work of development 
Carried through under the auspices of the various councils for 
different types of school and cu^'side the scope of the Innovation 
Aot« Ihe NOIB is of the opinion that every council should have its 
own budget for both normal development work as well as for im^jle- 
mentation following successful initial experiments carried out vmder 
the auspices of NOIB, In the opinion of the Council an intolerable 
situation has ariseni when both its possibilities for innovation, 
planning and evaluation are limited because the funds placed at its 
dispf'^al are largely tied to salary costs, which are settled by 
collective agreement in the schools, and also because the^^he^ 
councils possess no resources whatsoever to implement successful 
experiments* "It is of little use coriduotir^ experiments when the 
successful experiments are not implemented thrcugiicut the school 
system. In that case the experiments merely acquire a local value 
in the districts where they were conducted," (NDIB report for 1970, 
p.156). 
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OBJECTIVES AND TASKS 



Th^ Innovation in Bduo^tlon Aot 

The general and overriding objectives of the NCIE are stated 
in the Innovation Aot (see p«179)» As we have already seen, the 
Aot Is open to different interpretations* The most concrete 
expreasiond of the aims and tasks of the Council are the strategies 
It applies in its work and to a still /greater degree - the activi- 
ties and projects which together define its field of operation* 

The Innovation Act states concisely that the NOIE shall "serve 
the authorities (that is to say the Oovemment and Parliament) with 
advice, initiative and supervision upon such matters as are connected 
with experiments in education*" The creation of the KCIE is justi- 
fied quite fomially in terms of the need - whun such experiment is 
well motivated from the educational point of view and in the Inter- 
est of the school - to undertake experiments which are not provided 
for in the current rules and regulations of the school. 

Here we should notice that the laws in force for the different 
types of school allow scope for development work carried out by 
individual teachers (for example , as regards teaching within a single 
eubjeot). The special field of the KCIii is, therefore, in the first 
place the more extensive work of experiment and reform normally 
organised in three phases (primary phase, field phase and implement- 
ation phase) and which includes systematic follow-up and evaluation^ 
During the implementation phase responsibility is in principle 
shifted from the NCIE to the council representing the particular 
type of echool in question. 

The general motivation for a special council for educational 
innovation is expressed in the proposal laid before Parliament which 
led to the creation of the NOIK. "The Ministry believes it is 
desirable to form a collective leadership responsible for the work 
of innovation in cur school system • The Parliamentary i^ucational 
Committee expressed their view as followst "In taking experimental 
activities into the service of the school, it should prove possible, 
both organisationally and educationally, to keep the school in line 
with developments in ecciety." 

Objectives and tasks are expressed - as noted by way of intro- 
duction - most clearly by means of the projects and activities other- 
wise carried out by the NCIB, An important question ia therefore the 
way ia which the planning and fonuulation of projects is carried out* 
Here we find not only scope for and need of clear directives and 
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leaciership from the Ministry and Parliament but also for close co- 
operation with the councils responsible for the different types of 
school, We consider it advisable, therefore, to examine In rather 
more detail the way NCIE manages its project planning* 

Three phases of work on projects are briefly mentioned in 
sections 4 and 5 of the Innovation Aot» 

a) "In order to obtain authority for experinjental activity, 
the National Council for Innovation in Education shall 
submit jo the Ministry of Education plans for experimental 
instruction or shall pronounce on plans put forward by 
individual schools and others* This shall also apply to 
objectives and the qualifications such instruction may 
confer." 

b) "Questions concerned with grants from public funds for 
experimental activities shall be brought up before Parlia- 
ment in connection with the proposed budget for the schools 
or types of school in question." 

o) "Reports shall be made to Parliament every year on the 
subject of experimental activities initiated under this 
law," 

This arrangement of the work of the NCIE appears logical and 
rational. First, an account of the plans has to be submitted to 
higher authority as a basis for definition and decision. Thereafter 
but as aeon as reasonably possible - an estimate of the costs of the 
activity must be made, so that higher authority may place the neces- 
sary funds at the Council's disposal. And* finally, an account of 
the results and the development of the activity is demanded, in orde 
to give higher authority the possibility, among other things, of 
reconsidering and - if necessary - of reformulating tasks and plane* 

It now appears that in essential respects planning does not 
conform to this pattern. A collected account of plans has only made 
its appearance on one occasion. This was in 1969, when a three-year 
plan for 1969-71 was published in an appendix to the annual report 
for 1968. This plan, however, attracted little attention. The Minis- 
try did not bring it up to Parliament for disjuseion. In the course 
of a Parliamentary debate on 22nd January 1971 the wish was ex- 
pressed - not by members of the Oovernment but by those of 
the Opposition - that a new three-year plan should be submitted to 
give Parliament the opportunity of expressing its views on the 
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direction and scope of the experimental aotivitiee. In February 1971 
the HCIB began work on a new three-year plan for 1972-74 in the hope 
of being able to submit it, following discussions Hth the other 
advisory councils, to the Ministry in autumn 1971 with a request for 
an account to be laid before Parliament, and the plan to be considered 
by Parliament early in 1972 ♦ 

As we have seen, it has not proved poseible to submit the cost 
estimates at the same time as the reports on planning. Instead they 
are sent in as annual budget requests and dealt with apparently on 
the basis of the previous year's costs and the possibilities of 
increasing or reducing the absolute amount of expenditure* It is not 
a question of budgeting for several years: cost accounting for a 
period in excess of the following year is, when it does appear, very 
tentative. Other relevant points, for example the potential impor- 
tance of expenditure for the attaianent of certain desirable social 
objectives, do not seem, to judge from the summary character of the 
budget proposals among other things, to be put forward. 

The point where the planning pattern seems to have worked most 
successfully is in the reporting of results. Every year the KOIii 
describes its current project activities. In addition to submitting 
the report formally to the Ministry, the NCIE arranges for its publi- 
cation as a printed appendix to the Journal NORSK SKOLB. The inter- 
ested reader, especially if he is in a position to compare the des- 
criptions of projects in different reports, can thereby obtain a 
picture of the projects selected for experiment and also, which is 
not least important, of the results and conclusions derived from 
implemented projects. On the other hand no information is given 
about the project proposals which have been dropped from the programme^ 

Annual Reports 

Even in the annual reports the plan as set out in the Innovation 
,Act has proved inadequate in the sense that the reports do not reach 
Parliament sufficiently rapidly from the Ministry* Thus, for example, 
Parliament did not deal with the report for 1965 until January 1968, 
and the report for 1966-67 did not come up until January 1971. The 
reports for 1968, 1969 and 1970 are expected to be debated in Parlia- 
ment in the spring of 1971. This obvious delay was commented on as 
follows by the Chairman of the Parliamentary Educational Committee: 

"Annual reports debated in Parliament can, as we are quite aware, 
be two to three years old and thus fail to give us continuous 
contact. The Council for Innovation In Education declare that 
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"there io a danger of delay and a breach of oontinuity in the 
development of Norwegian achools if Parliament is obliged to 
vnit eo long for an opportunity to discuss the principles of 
educational development. The most appropriate reply to the 
Coimoil's wish to introduce Parliament to a greater extent than 
hitherto iato the discussions of plans and principles for the 
development of our educational system would be to ensure that 
Parllam^^nt has an opportunity of dealing with the annual report 
when It is of majcimuzn topical Interest. Purthennoroj it should 
be possible to introduce the Council's three-year plans more fully 
into the picture > so that a three-year plan may be something 
over anii above an appendix to a report on experimental activi- 
ties." 

(Proceedings of the Norwegian Parliament N0 4 245i 22nd January 
1971* ) 

Decisions on objectives and problems for experimental activities, 
however» come about in other ways than action taken on the basis of 
the NCIE^B three-year plans or annual reports. Perhaps the most 
important point of departure for innovation and experiment in the 
educational sphere is the work of investigation uiidertaken by state 
committees. A great deal of the work at present being performed by 
the NCIE has, for example, been based on proposals put forward by 
two committees concerned with the secondary schools (the OJelsvik 
Committee which submitted its proposals in March 1967, and the 
Steen Committee, from which proposals were received in March 1967 
and February 1969). The current engagement of the NCIB in this field 
originated, among other things, as the result of a request by the 
Kinistry that the NCIE, together with a large number of other coun- 
oilSj authorities and organisations, should state its. views on these 
committees' proposals. In a reply the NCIE dieolosed a plan ♦^whereby 
the proposals of the Steen Committee could be launched on an experi- 
mental basis in our present school system." 

The experimental activities outlined by the NCIE in this con- 
nection commenced, with the approval of the Ministry, in 1969-70. 
The NCIK has been able to exercise a considerable amount of influence 
on the organisation of this activity, partly because the ccmmittee's 
proposals were couched in rather general terms or revealed as several, 
inconsistent alternatives, partly because the Ministry had not 
defined its attitude to such proposals. Compared with the Swedish 
procedure for reaching deoisions in corresponding cases, for example, 
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there 18 in Korway no governaientAl report on acovirately defined 
proposals 'for reform whioh could be laid before Parliament, nOr ifl 
there Parliamentary approval for the main features in the work of 
refortn* (A report containing references and a discussion of these 
questions, No. 91 1969-70 dated 22nd Kay 1970, had not coma up to 
Parliament for action as recently as April 1971.) 

On the other hand the NCIE's possibilities of itself defining 
its objectives and tasks are limited, because the secondary schools, 
in contrast to the primary schools affected by the comprehensive 
school reform, do not come under the authority of the Innovation Act 
and NOIE but remain, even during the period of experiment, under 
that of the appropriate council for the type of school in question. 
The present situation (April 1971) is that the NCIB has been 
authorised by the Ministry to "administer" the work of reform, while 
the other school councils concerned are responsible for ensuring 
tliat the activities are conducted in accordance with the regulations 
hitherto in force with regard to the tasks of, for example, teachers 
and examinations* 

In order to obtain a clear decision on the part to be played 
by the NCIE in the work of experiment and refonn, the NCIE has 
proposed in its Report for 1970 that experiments in secondary 
schools should be limited in time and divided into several 
phase St 

"For experiments concerned with the reform of the senior 
secondary school (gymnasium) , the NCIE proposes the following 
periodt 1969-72, i.e. 4 -year groups. The experiment will be entirely 
completed when the 4th such group passes out of the 3rd form 
of the gymnasium in 1975* It should be possible to effect the 
reform for the classes starting at the gymnasi\;im during the 
period 1973-74. 

"Experiments based on the recommendations of the Steen Committee 
of 1965 should be divided into several phases: the first should 
be of an interim nature. A possible second phase may begin in 
1973* A decision should be made in good time as to whether and 
how the experiments should continue. Until now the NOIE has 
been of the opinion that it is advisable to try out the Commit- 
tee's recommendations in full (See NCIB Report for 1969, p.65)« 
All the expert councils should express their views on a prolong- 
ation/continuation of experiments divided into several pheaes. 
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"Ths NCIK is of the opinion that oircumstances in connection 
with ths administration of and responsibility for experiments 
in secondary schools are so ill-defined that they create ah 
impossible situation for experiment and that this also results 
in confusion for experiment even in other types of schools* The 
NOIK wishes to stress the need for a definition of the Council's 
mandate and function* 

"The NCIE therefore petitions the Ministry of Chur<>h and Educa- 
tion as well as Parliament for such a definition* In the Coun- 
cil's opinion, the root of the matter is whether or not the 
Ministry and Parliament intend to invoke the Innovation in 
Education Act and to employ the services of the NOIE in the 
experiments now in progress in secondary schools. If such is 
their intention, may the NGIfi receive the working possibilities 
which it seeks. If such is not their intention, the Ministry of 
Church and Education as well as Parliament should seriously 
consider the advisability of having an Innovation Act on the 
statute books and thereby a National Council for Innovation in 
Education." 

STRATEGIES 

The strategy which has been used most hitherto in the work of 
the NCIE can be characterised as reform activities or implementa- 
tion experiments. The now nearly completed task of introducing the 
9-year school in all districts of Norway is the supreme example of 
this strategy (Chapters 3 and 4)» The current and rapidly expanding 
activities in connection with a new organisation, etc., of the 
secondary schools form the second major example of this type. 

Reform Activities 

This strategic concept is defined as follows in the NCIE's 
three-year plan (Skolen i 70-arene> Oslo 1969f p. 16): 

"As a rule a reform is the result of a political decision and 
it is assigned an objective. Most frequently it represents a 
programme dedicated to extensive goals. No special degree of 
control is expected of the attainable results beyond that it 
is proved practicable to put the reform into effect. Different 
alternatives are seldom tried out. The task is to establish a 
new system to suit those who have political power in a country. 
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*But &uoh a reform may often lead to ejcperlments aimed at die* 
covering how different methods of implementation work out.*' 



As we have seen in the preceding chapter, the involvement of 
the NCIG and ether counoile in reforming experiments is one of the 
(questions on which opinions have differed from time to time. The 
introduction of ths 9'*year school was a task for the NOIB ever sines 
its formation in 1955 • The expert advisory council for the primary 
BOhool was founded in I959t but the NGIB was neverthelsss responsibls 
for sxperiment even during the Implementation phass and even up to 
the end of the 19608» that is to s£Ly throughout an sxperimental 
period lasting 15 years. This must be regarded as a somewhat lengthy 
project work period for a body having Innovation as its principal 
task. In the 9-year school the HCIE today is responsible for only 
a few very limited experiments on working methods^ the organisation 
of work» teaching materials, etc. (for more information on this type 
of strategy^ sse below). The procedure for these experiments is that 
once the NCI8 has completed the primary phase, they are taken over 
by the primary school council. 

The reform of the aecondary schools has now reached an intro- 
ductory stage corresponding to that for the 9-year schools during 
the 1950s* The strategy of change seems by and large to be the 
same* Even the general aim of the reform of these schools is in 
full agreement. As is apparent from the following (Quotation/ it ie 
basically a question of an extension of the principles of the com- 
prehensive school to a hi{;her age group: 

"1. Admission to three years' further schooling should be 
available to all. 

2» A changeover from one form of education to another should 
be as sjjnple as possible. 

3. Permission shall be granted to those wishing to combine 
general and vocational tz^ining. 

4. Supplementary instruction shall be available for all. 

5. Instruction shall be adapted to suit the oircumstances 

of the individual.'' (ParliaiTientar/ Report No. 91» 1969-70, 
p. 40, on the reform of the secondary school*} 

What the NCIE Is now trying to avoid in respect of secondary 
schools is involvement in the same long drawn out and administra- 
tively cumbersome work of reform encountered in the case of the 




9-yoar eohool. Clear tendencies In this dlreotion have made them- 
selves felt, as mentioned in the previous seotion, an example being 
the way that certain of the running costs of the school (e.g. 
teachers' salaries) are debited to the budget of the NCI13. It would 
appear that in this field also the NCIB is prevented from function- 
ing in the spirit of the Innovation Act but is instead expected to 
'•administer" experiments in schools which continue to be under the 
authority of other councils. The costs of implementation continue 
to be paid via NCIE^s budget instead of permission being granted to 
the secondary schools to use their own resources for the purpose. 

The strategy that the Kcifi would wish to employ for secondary 
schools would consist of the entire work of reform^ including prim- 
ary i field and implementation experiments, with a well structured 
design of all the aspects of the reform, being completed within a 
period of 10 years (Forsok i skolen 1969, p»65)* Thus the tendency 
is for the NOIK to wish to increase the tempo of the reform work 
while the other councils {e.g. the Council for Secondary Jiducation) 
prefer a slower rate of change. 

Behind this, however, lie basic differences in points of view 
and evaluation. The Council for Secondary Education are doubtful as 
to whether the prescribed aims aro even desirable in themselves or 
possible of attainment. The Secondary School Council consider, for 
example, that insuperable difficulties will arise If, as is proposed, 
difforentiation is postponed until after the first year at the gyr*- 
nasium. ^'It is impossible to set up a common aim for pupils with 
entirely different aptitudes and dispositions" (Parliamentary Report 
No. 91 1969-70, p*50). On these and other problems of the same kind 
the NCIE has a point of view which is somewhat different in principle. 
The NCIE approves and regards as natural the attempts of public 
authorities to suggest new aims for educational activities, taking 
the view that experiments on reform and implementation is a suitable 
strategy for putting into practice decisions based on educational 
political principles. 

The question is^ however, whether there is not a contradiction 
between the readiness of the NCIE to tackle and rapidly carry out 
great and complicated reform experiments and its wish, just as clearly 
expressed, to make research and evaluation a major feature of the 
Council's activity. The object of research and evaluation is, among 
other things, to increase the basic data for decision-making. The 
gathering and analysing of this more extensive basis for decision- 
making can normally be expected to exercise a delaying rather than 
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ta aoooleratlng influence on the tine sohedules ct the roforme» 
Another point of confliot can affeot the poesibilitiee of combining 
a factual involvement in the implementation of reforms with a cool 
objeotivlfcy in the examination and analysis of the reeulte of the 
activity. An institution concerned with reforming experiments and 
implementation ss its principal strategy will undoubtedly run into 
difficulties when it wishes to combine the above strategy with an 
ever greater investment in research and evaluation. Ve shall revert 
to this problem later in this report. 

Bxperimentfl in Methods and Qr^ftnifefttion 

The work of reform in the comprehensive school hasi as said by 
way of introduction to this chapter, given rise to a number of mors 
limited experimental projects on various problems in 
the organisation and methods of teaching* The demands for a differ- 
entiation or individualisation of teaching is the commonest releas- 
ing factor* In Norway as in other countries these demands have stimu* 
lated extensive work on new teaching methods, work organisation^ 
teaching aids, the planning of new buildings, etc. This work is often 
carried out on a project basis* The greater part of the projects of 
the NCI£ (which, as has been previously pointed out, is not the earns 
as the greater part of the work performed by the K0I)3), assumes in 
fact this character* One example of this in the comprehensive school 
is a project on the teaching of Norwegian* Other examples are indi- 
vidualised mathematics teaching, rules of thumb for dividing classes, 
district centres for special education, the altezmative musical sylla- 
bus, eto« , Most of the projects assume the nature of practical 
school sxperiments, in which a consultant and a reference grgup 
from the schools concerned provide the leadership for the project 
and in which questionnaires completed by teachers and pupils, to- 
gether with reports and evaluations from the teachers in question, 
furnish a basis for decisions on the subsequent processing and dia^ 
tribution of the results of the projects* In some cases, projects in 
the field of mathematics - for example - assistance is forthcoming in 
the form of expertise in educational psychology (financed by grants 
from the school research committes)} there ie systematic planning 
of data collection, observation, analysis and reporting* In this 
field and also in the cass of certain other projects co-operation is 
maintained with producers of teaching materials, who also make some 
contributions, as well as with research and development institutss 
in ths neighbouring country of Sweden. 
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Reaearot^ ^nd Kvaluation 

A third principal strategy is educational reeearohi at least 
If note is taken of expressed intentions and ambitions, As early as 
the beginnings of the NGIl^ it was announced thP.t "research should 
be governed by the educa-iicnal aatninistratlcn in olore contact with 
the Korweglan Hesearch Council for the Sciences and Huittanltles and 
other research institutions in the University of Oslo and the 
Non^egian College of iSduoation. A special council should be estab«» 
Xished for experimdntal activities* The council should represent 
expertise on educational matters and pedagogical research on an 
advanced level," (Parliamentary Report No» 9, 1954i p,99)« 

As a rule - and ever since the start - the NCIE has had a 
leading representative of educational research among its memberst 
Nevertheless it nust be observed that research work within the sphere 
of, or in direct connection with, the activities of the NCIE haS 
hitherto been of limited extent. It is natural to interpret this 
in terms of the conflict we mentioned earlier between reform 
and research as forms of activity. Educational research, when 
gradually built up as an empirical disoiplinQ, has drawn its exam- 
ples fromi among other sources, sclent if ic research with experimental 
and control groups, Bducational research in these forms is taking 
place in Norway and internationally it is on a high level. However, 
the demands made on educational research in recent years go still 
further* And here th-s model has been the research and development 
work of the technical sector. This leads to demands for the co- 
ordination of educational research with educational administration. 
It also leads to demands for the co-ordination of educational re- 
search with the construction and production of teaching materials. 
It leads to the plannSng, implementation and evaluation of research, 
in which policy-makers, administrators, teachers, producers of 
teaching materials all become necessary collaborators* It leadH to 
systematic solutions for practical problemSi It leads to projects 
directed t.nwards the solution of problems by teams of research 
workers rather than to isolated specialist studies aiming at pro- 
motion within the academic sphere* (That project research can and 
should be combined with research intended for academic advancement 
is one of the experiences gained in Sweden,) 

It must be noted that educational research in Norway has 
acquired this more recent approach only to a limited extent. 
In this connection it may alec be said that the research resources 
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in Non'ay havo so far only to a limited ^t--,jfee be^n linked up 
with thd vork of the NOIBi Sporadic rev^aroh work has often been 
undertakeni but not until very recently has this come about as 
planned and commissioned by the KOIE, 

It is true thai such commissioned research rei^uiree more funds 
than those at the disposal of the UOIH* The educational research 
inetitutee are nevertheless comparatively well developed in Norway* 
Thus it is not primarily a shortage of resources which has prevented 
a linking up of research and experimental work but rather the Organ- 
isation and use of these resources* The NCIB has certainly under- 
estimated on occasion the importance of a firm basis of psychological 
knowledge for educational activities* It is for such reasons rather 
than on account of limited economic resources that research on 
teaching processes and education has long been condemned to an un- 
necessarily limited existence I a state of affairs common to Norway 
and the majority of other countries* 

The new possibility implicit in the new grant for educational 
research (see pa^e 206) has made it possible for the NOIE in the 
first place to launch research projects in the teaching of mathe- 
matics and music and also in connection with the reform work in the 
secondary schools. The latter activity is dealt with later on in 
this report* 

This educational research now commencing under the auspices 
of the NOIK should - if it is intended gradually to increase its 
importance in the activities of the NOlE - be organised in such a 
way as to lead to an increasingly reliable and relevant continuous 
evaluation of all the mCre important major and minor NCI13 projects* 
Also - and not least important - it should forge contacts with and 
work in collaboration with the research institutes at universities 
and other schools of higher education. These two tasks make it 
natural for the research section to acquire an established standing, 
both with regard to its staff and organisation, within the NOIiS* 
Incidentally this requirement can possibly come into conflict with 
the recently expressed policy of having only temporarily employed 
staff on the NCIE secretariat (see page 202), If the NCIE intends 
through its secretariat to take on research work in the strict sense, 
which is open to discussion, it will also be necessary for it 
to recruit staff with the required academic qualifications to under- 
take such research* 

An extensive and profitable contact as well as co-operation 
between an institution for planning and innovation such as the NCIB 
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,and research institutions at universities necessitates changes In 
both partners* The client-emplcyer must obtain - in the way suggested 
above - a suitable capacity for placing orders* And the research 
institutions must increase their preparedness and ability to develop 
still further a relevant scientific methodology and theory for the 
educational function. The latter requires, among other things, 
increased co-operation across the traditional frontiers of subjects 
and institutions in the planning and carrying out of research projects 

Information 

The fourth of the principal strategies of the NOIiS is inform- 
ation* Activities of this kind are relatively new. Not until August 
1968 were special personnel recruited for inforaation duties* 

Since the beginning of 1970 the NCIE has employed a full-time 
director of information. In accordance with the development of this 
section, the information service operates five main channelst a 
magazine, an information leaflet, conferences for journalists, the 
distribution of articles and announcements to school newspapers and 
the Press and, finally, the publication of books. The aim is to 
provide information about the activities of the NOIE to the following 
groups among others x 

1) teachers, 

2) research workers in the educational field, 

3) pupils and parents, and 

4) politicians, authorities, organisations. 

The magazine F0RS0K3NYTT is published in 8 issues annually and 
it contains articles dealing with the entire field, summaries of 
investigations and reports, announcements, etc. During the first 
year the edition was 2,000 (1970) and the demand is expected to in- 
crease in future. INFOmTION OM PORS0KSARBEID is a stencilled 
series of reports. Among other things it contains reoults from 
experimental projects as and when they come in. Between January and 
April 1971, for example, six such reports were published. The 
journalist conferences are intended to build up personal contact 
with those journalists who specialise in educational matters. From 
1971 onwards at least two such conferences are expected to take place 
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annually* At the bOglnnirv$ of 1970 a conference of this kind received 
the following comment in Forsiik i skolen i 1970 (p.l54)t "The con- 
ference led to inproved contact between the NOIB and the ^ress* In 
the mcnthe that followed the newspapers contained a gcod deal of 
material about educational innovation , and once the members of the 
ftrees came into personal contact with those familiar with details 
of the experimental activities being carried out in various types 
of schools these articles acquired a very considerable information 
value," 

With regard tc the importance of the information service and 
the amount of material produced by the NOIKi there would seem to be 
no alternative to increasing the number of staff in order to be 
able to improve still further the present information services* 

ACTIVITIKS 

A summary of the activities of the NCIE is given in every 
annual report. The various projects are arranged there according tc 
types of schools, A current list of major projects is given at the 
end of this report (Appendix 3)* The focal point of interest in 
these activities is made apparent in the following summary of the 
space devoted in the annual reports tc various types of school 
(a number of pages of text In the reports) and the nujnber of projects 
(more specified here than in Appendix 3) reported during the last 
three years « 



Type of School 


Number of Projects 


Number of Pages 
in Annual Reports 




1968 


1969 


1970 


1968 


1969 


1970 


9^year school + nursery 
school 


51 


31 


27 


45 


25 


41 


Special instruction 


5 


5 


4 


2 


2 


2 


Secondary schools 


10 


7 


5 


15 


32 


57 


Teacher trairiirig colleges 


27 


27 


36 


4 


20 


18 


Experiments in various 
types of schools 


6 


5 


7 


7 


6 


6 



The greatest change between 1968 and 1970, as may be seen above, 
is the increased activity in secondary schools # The reform work is 
being carried out at present in a limited number of large and still 
expanding projects^ The number of projects is naturally not in itself 
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a reliable Indication of the voliuno of work being carried out by 
the NOIE, since the projeota can vary greatly in size. The distribu- 
tion of staff and economio resources is more revealing. According 
to an estimate made by tho NOIK secretariat, in 1971 about 60 per 
cent of the total budget of 16 million kroner is being devoted to 
experiments in secondary schools* 

All the projects concerned with the 9-year school now belong 
to the second type of strategy, experiments on methods and organis- 
ation (of, pp«.2l7, ff). K09t of the projects have the character of 
practical educational experiment, but in a couple of cases research 
and evaluation are included in the project work. 

One example of projects of this type is the IMU-project* The 
intention is to try out a self-instructional and individualised form 
of teaching in mathematics, based on a methods and materials system, 
which has been adapted for use in Norway from a Swedish model. In 
the experiments, which apply to the 7th, 8th and 9th school years, 
the reactions of teachers and pupils and the knowledge and social 
development of pupils are registered, among other things. Method and 
organisation are subsequently modified on the basis of the data 
collected and the conclusions reached. The number of schools partici- 
pating in the project has rapidly increased from four in 1968-69 to 
57 in 1970-71« The project is directed by a project committee with 
a full-time project leader, a part-time investigator and 3-4 district 
consultants* These last act as advisers to teachers in the various 
schools concerned. 

Special Instruction 

In this field there are only a few projects, some of which are, 
however, fairly extensive • One of these is concemed with the setting 
up of district centres for special education. In 1969-70 and 1970-71 
four such centres have been in operation and two more are expected 
to start vith effect from the autumn of 1971* A project committee 
with a consultant from the NCIii as secretary and project leader has 
been responsible since 1970 for directing this work* A primary aim 
is to improve the integration of maladjusted children of various 
types into the school and community* The nature of this activity is 
summed up as follows s 
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^'1) The teaching of malad justed children in small f^roups under 
the supervision of personnel from the centres, ?hio instruction ia 
given in or^Jinary schools ♦ 

2) Information for the parents of maladjustod chlldreh, 

3) The participation of consultants in the planning of an 
improved organisation for standard special instruction in ordinary 
8choold« 

4) Meetings and courses for persons directly or indirectly 
involved in working with maladjustt^d childreHi teachers , nursery 
staff* eto« 

5) The initiative has been taken to establish co-operation on 
a broad interdisciplinary basis betweon medical, psychological and 
special education institutions with a view to smooth co*-or4ination 
Of diagnoses and action. 

6) The olient^centred diagnostics and advice constitute an 
important foim of work at all centres. In adaition to the special 
needs of such advisory services, this activity is ultimately decisive 
in the registration of problems as well as the planning and organis<> 
at ion of remedial measures. 

7) Active steps have been taken to develop a contact network 
with a view to the registration and treatment ox" maladjusted children 
of pre-school age* "Key people" in this field are district medical 
Officers, district nurses, the staff of maternal and child welfare 
centres and children's day nurseries. The prophylactic and early 
treatment of maladjusted children is one of the principal aims of 
tho centres. This activity leads to greater possibilities of treat- 
ing attitudes, co-ordination and planning* 

8) The centres maintain an open attitude towards all institu- 
tions and professional groups concerned with these problems in the 
widest sense. This is expressed in a desire to hold seminars and 
courses as well as to develop contacts with other institutions, Sucjl 
activity is a condition for staff at the centres to be able to develop 
and improve their professional qualifications and understanding, This 
development of contacts is also a condition for the encouragement of 
the staff and the heightening of their powers of resistance in the 
professional isolation which is often characteristic of this work,'* 
("De funktionshemmede og samfunnet", "The Maladjusted and i>ociety" 
NCIE Series No, 22, Oslo, 1971, pp, 22-23). 
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The greater part of the aotivitiea of the NOIE ie thUB at 
present ooncohtrated on secondary schoolSi In all essentials this 
work has the oharacter of reform aotivlties (see page 214) and eon- 
sistB at present of two major experimental projects. The exteriment 
on the reform of the gymnasium or senior secondary school affects 
in 1970-71 57 classes in dlght schools. The experiment on the two- 
year basio course with a combination of theoretical and practical 
tsaching affects in 1970-71 21 classes in 12 different school units* 
The intention is that the lattsr group, now mainly to be found in 
vocational schools, should by their two-year coa^bined basic cour$e 
be q^ualified to go over to the second year course of the gymnasium* 
This possibility of switching over is one of several desirable 
reforms intended to reduce differences and disparities between general 
and vocational schooling and to make different forms of education for 
the age groups concerned (16-19) socially equalt 

The preconditions for these exj^erimental projects in secondary 
schools have been dealt with in previous chapters. Here we shall 
mention briefly some of the main features of this work of reform and 
some of the problems and difficulties that arise in this connection. 

The reform work aims at renewing objeotives and content as well 
as co-ordinating these between the various types of schools. This 
necessitates drawing up new curricula and syllabuses. Here we find 
a demand for planning and preparatory work not only in respect of 
content but also of the organisation of work and the forms of worki 
for which sufficient resources have not hitherto been available. 
Specialists on various subjects working in syndicates have drawn up 
plans for courses in which it has been necessary, among other thinge, 
to take account of the different material in general subjects in 
relation to various vocational subjects. This task is ccoplicatedi 
because integration in one vocational stream is often difficult to 
combine with integration In another. 

The formulation of working organisation and forms of work 
requires both a rich variation of teaching material and also that 
the planning group has a good idea of what materials are available. 
It is in this respect that the reformers have so far encountered 
perhaps their greatest difficulties: the advice and suggestions as 
well as ths teaching material 3 that the NOIB has been able to place 
at the disposal of the schools concerned have not so far provsd 
sufficient to satisfy the demand. 
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the resources that the experiaental schools have received 
instead have taken the fom of reinforcement of staff. Thus every 
oohool has an experiment leader who assists the headmaster in experi- 
mental work, an educational consultant and a contact teacher who 
work mainly with pupils and to some extent with parents* It is in 
the first place these officials who» together with NCIE'S consultants 
and the subject committees, make it possible for experimental work 
to be performed in the schools • The trainirg of teachers for the 
above-mentioned posts, as well as the training of the re^:uXar teachers 
in the experimental schools, has so far proved inade(}uate« In 1969 
immediately before the bsginning of the school year, courses of 2-3 
days* duration were arranged for teachers concerned and Z more days 
of conferences were arranged at every school. In 1970 the NOIB lacked 
funds for even such a limited work of preparation* The secondary 
schools singled cut for reform received, when they began, no Other 
introduction to the scheme than what could be given when the NCIE's 
consultants paid a couple of brief visits to the schools. 

The follow-up and evaluation now being carried out cn the 
reformed gymnasium and the 2-year basic course are concerned, first 
and foremost, with four fields* the background cf ths pupils and 
their motivation, the pupils' choices, the volume of work and differ- 
entiation. The data being collected are intended to form the basis 
Of a charting and evaluation of the teaching organisation and the 
structure of the school. With regard to differentiation, for example, 
we may note that the investigation deals with, among other things, 
the pupils' and teachers' experiences cf a first undifferentiated 
year at the gymnasium. 

It should aleo be noted that the research work hitherto carried 
Out has been of a preliminary character* The research consultant thus 
states, after cne year's work, that "unless there is a radical change 
in the conditions of the research section, it w: 11 prove very 
difficult to carry cut a satisfactory systematic follow-up and 
eiraluaticn of experimental work in years to come. In connection with 
experimental activities in secondary schools there is a large number 
of research tasks which should have been carried cut and problems 
requiring solutions, but which the NCIB, under existing conditions, 
has no power to carry out because of insufficient authority and 
resources for educational research." (Arne Sols tad, Memorandum, June 
1970). 




Teacher Traihltig CoUe/;os 

The work of the NG1£ In the teacher training college haa hithfr* 
to been mainly like locally initiated and locally run practical 
school experiments. In the rei^ort for 1970 the projects are said to 
belong to four main groups , as follows l 

1) Structural experiments with teste of various models 
regarding the disposition of subJeote» timeplans, levels, forms of 
study, etc., 

2) 1-year' s further training, in which various teacher train- 
ing colleges test different models for the extension Of the 2-year 
standard teacher training in different subjects, 

3) experiments on the curriculum or methods contributing to 
renewal in various subjects in standard teacher training, and 

4) experiments in organisational conditionsj two types of 
project in progress.! experiments with various types of representation 
system* arl experiments in ^'voluntary attendance, concentrated sylla- 
bus and compulsory examinat.lcV* , 

Kxt>eriments Affect inpc Several Types of Schools 

Bxperiments in this category are very varied* Mathematics pro- 
jects are concerned with the testing of new content in the teaching 
of mathematics in the comprehensive school and the gymnasium. Another 
project involves the development of computer programmes for drawing Up 
timetables. These activities have proved successful: in 1967-70 they 
affected about 4,000 school classes in different typ6S of schools. 
Another project is devoted to the introduction of the 5-day school 
week, which occurred in 1970-71 in some 80 communities* 

Yet another project deals with co-operation at school and has 
included the development of a training programme intended to provide 
increased knowledge of the school as an organisation as well as to 
train teachers and pupils to co-operate and increase their influence 
in the school community. This project may be said to have its point 
of departure in the assumption that the effects of the school on the 
pupils are less dependent on the content of teaching than on the 
forms in which teaching is offered, e.g. on how the pupils experience 
allocation of rolesand forms of oc-operation between teachers and 
pupils. Among oth^^r things the project has resulted in a course 
textbook {Arne Bbeltoft: Kve eamarbeidsfomer i skolen * Oslo 1971} > 
and some working material from the project published by the NOIE* 




This training material is now bein^ dietributed to various parte of 
the country and various types of schools. The purpose of the course 
is to increase awareness of how the forms of co-operation at school 
differ from or are similar to the forms of co-operation prevailing 
In the surrounding society. 




Part III 



SUMMARY, 

TASKS OF THE NOIfi 

In the eeotlone iiiiined lately preceding we have described in some 
detail the aims? strategies and activities cf the NOIB. The aoccunt 
was fcr the most part factual but contained seme comments stnd analyt- 
ical feiitures, This final part ^f cur report is devoted to some 
critical analyses and summary comments on the tasks of the NCIE and 
its standing as an agency cf innovation. Finally, we shall offer some 
Octiiments on the future tasks and status of the NCIB, 

The Act of 1954 

Innovation in the Norwegian educational system is closely 
associated with the concept of experiments The Norwegian word FORSt^K 
has no satisfactory equivalent in English^ Etvmologicallv PORS^K 
(German Vereuct^ ) corresponds most nearly to the iinglish words 'trial* 
or ^try-out^. The best translation is possibly 'try-out activity* • 
In the field of education, however^ the most convenient translation 
is probably 'experiment ' , but it is important to bear in mind that 
the word experiment in this sense does not always mean a scientific- 
ally controlled experiment. 

In order to understand the activities cf the NCIB it is neces- 
sary to attempt, first of all, to define the meaning cf the word 
f ors^k and thereby also the meanings cf the words fors^kBlov and 
f orSi^ksr ad . To do so we must go back to the treatment cf the question 
in Parliament in 1954. What was it Parliament decided upon in 1954*? 
What did Parliament mean by forsiik ? 

These questions are not easily answered. On the contrary, a 
perusal cf the documents from the Cc*crdination Committee, the 
Ministry cf Church and Education and Parliament reveals that the 
word fors^k has been interpreted in different ways. The somewhat 
lame debate that took place when the Innovation Act and the Council 
came into being does not give a clear answer* We have also previously 




had occasion to speak of the ''twofold" oharaoter of the ooncept of 
fors^k . 

This twofold character (in actual fact it v*as probably suscept- 
ible to several interpretations) can be traced back to different 
basic political ideas about the role of the school and education in 
society. The lines dividing these basic ideas did not altogether 
coincide with the boundaries between the political parties* The 
Joint Programme of 1945 proved that it could lead in at loast two 
directions. During the 1940s the majority of the leading politicians 
in the labour Party, including those responsible for educational 
affairs, appeared to believe that the existing schools, that is to 
say the primary school, the lower secondary school and the gymnasium, 
should be preserved and co-ordinated. Later on a group in the party 
came to the conclusion that real co-ordination with a democratic 
educational programme was not possible with the retention of the 
existing types of school. It was this new view which finally triumph- 
ed. But this did not become clear until later on» 

The new view appears to have had its origin within the Labour 
Party. It failed to win favour on the Co-ordination Committee 
appointed by the Labour Government but was put forward there as a 
note of dissent. It did, however, seem to have enjoyed the support 
of leading politicians of the party in power. It is evident that 
these politiciane regarded the Co-ordination Committee as played out 
by the time its members reached their conclusions* 

This attitude found expression in the Parliamentary Report No ,9 
of 1954 J "On Measures for the Improvement of the Educational System"* 
The Dill was ready as early as 1953 but because of external circum-" 
stances (a delay in the appointment of the head of the Ministry) it 
was held up until 1954. This bill is the basic document for the 
Innovation Act and the NCIK as well as for all the reforms that 
followed. 

As already shown above (pageta 177-178) , the Labour Government was 
not alone in pressing for the idea of experiment. In 1952 the Nor- 
wegian Secondary School Teachers Association put forward their own 
proposal for experimental activities. This^ however, limited the 
experiments to the Upper School. The Government considered this 
proposal much too restrictive in scope, since in experimental activi- 
ties it saw a means of reorganising vne educational system In its 
entirety, comprising both lower and upper schools as well as both 
general and special education. It also cited the findings, 
promulgated in 1946, of an exanination co-ordination 
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committee set up In 1933, recomnjendlng that experiments should be 
held on new forms of examination. On the basis of this proposal and 
the Parliamentary statement of 1954 the Government raised tho ques- 
tion of educational experiment in the broad sense. In collaboration 
with the Norwegian Research Council for the Sciences and Humanities 
a committee was set up to investigate the possibilities. This invest- 
igation proved time-consuming and had not been concluded when the 
Oovernment in due course put forward its own Innovation in Education 
Bill, 

*the Co-ordination Committee had emphasized that the Norwegian 
educational reforms should be based on Norwegian school traditions 
and take account of specifically Norwegian conditions. 

The Ministry admittedly &greed with this reoommendation but 
went further: "In the View of the Ministry, it is important at this 
stage to bring about a thorough investigation on a free basis of the 
theoretical arvi practical problems arising in connection with such 
an objective for the development of the school system,'' 

The Ministry thus backed the minority on the Co-ordination 
Committee (dissentient Heli), making it clear that the Ministry was 
prepared to go further than the recommendations proposed by the 
majority. This standpoint was of vital impoirbance. It was decisive 
for the status and tasks of the NClBt Experiment was placed on an 
equal footing with the work of reform . 

This does not mean, however, that the Ministry regarded 
experiment solely as an instrument of educational policy, a means 
of introducing a new school* The Ministry accepted the concept of 
"scientific review and systematic experiment" but declared that, 
parallel to this, ♦'the theoretical and practical problems arising 
in connection with an extension of school attendance should be 
officially investigated," iSxperience has also clearly indicated 
that experiment has been almost entirely dominated by the work of 
reform* Only during the last few years and then only to a limited 
extent has experimental activity consisted of controlled xinconditional 
experiments, / 



On repeated occasions, both in 1954 and subsequently, /the Minis- 
try also referred to experiences gained abroad^ above all An Sweden, 
where a decision in principle had been reached in 1950 tc^ introduce 
a 9-year school and to commence this task by organisin^^ yin extensive 
experimental programme. The Ministry also backed up thoi^r case by 
citing the words of the dissentient, Heli, to the effe/t that demands 
for a new school system in principle constituted a des^iand for social 
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Justice, to ensure that the entire youth of Norway should receive 
a general education up to the age of 16-17 ♦ 

Tvo InteroretHtions of the Oo/.cot>t of Experiment 

That expt^rimonta vould bo concerned with changes in school 
organisation was further emphasized by the Ministry's proposal for 
combined leadership of bXI exj^erimentul activities in the schools. 
In thie way the idea of limiting the experiments to examinations in 
the upper school only was eliminated » At this stage it also appeared 
less important continuously to collect enid evaluate experiences 
before proceeding further to more and more schools* 

There can be little doubt that the Ministry interpreted the 
concept of experiment in a broader sense than had the Co-ordination 
Committee* Parliament supported the Ministry's proposal. 

It became clear subsequently that the Government had found in 
the Innovation Act and the KCIE a useful means of realising their 
policy. To Judge from the debates that were held later on about the 
NCIE and its experimental activities, it seems that the Members of 
Parliament were not unanimous on what they had decided. We have 
already mentioned the twofold character of the decision made in 195+ 
and in the content oT the concept forsiSk * (The debate in Norway 
otherwise constituted a striking parallel to a somewhat earlier 
debate in the Swedish Parliament as to what the Swedish decision 
in principle in 1950 had really meant: a decision in favour of a 
new school or merely a decision to carry out experiments on a new 
school?) 

The ambiguity in the concept of experimental activity has been 
throughout the period and still is of sigriif Icance for the planning 
of KClK's strategies and activities. In every discussion on the 
allocation of priorities within the NCII3 the double aim makes itself 
felt: research-abased experiment or implementation of an educational - 
political programme (or a cot-nbinatlon of both)^ 

Even in the selection of members for the Counoil, as in the 
selection o^^' officials for staff appointments within, thie twofold 
character becomes apparent in the weighing of the required qualifi- 
cations# The ofiioials of the KCIB maintain throughout their ambitions 
to conduct unconditlonEil experiments in accordance with controlled 
methods. It is, however^ evident that until now they have been almost 
entirely employed on the introduction of the new school in generall 
work in whicn experiments in the stricter sense play a subordinate 
part, in so far as they occur at all# In this connection it should 



be noted that the HOIK has not bean awarded grants worth montlonlng 
for such controlled experiments over and above the coste of the 
staff directly aesooiated with the NOIE-seoretariat, Not until very 
recently has the NCIE, by the special grants for school research^ 
Obtained the means and the possibilities for employing outeide insti- 
tutions for controlled research and develcvment work* Since 1968 
the funds granted to the NOIE have been divided between two itemsi 
one for the NOIE itself and one for echool experiment. /Jven the 
latter item ie devoted mainly to finaucin^? the regular runnin<^ cf 
the "new*^ echocle and not to controlled experiments* 

That fcreZk , or experiment, should for the most part mean the 
introduction of a new achool into the local comraunities rather than 
Oxperiment on the possibility of introducing a new school is also 
apparent froa the fact that the NOIfi - at least as far as its activ- 
ities until the mid •60s are concerned - neither requested nor 
received funds for the purpose. It was considered fitting that the 
costs should be met by the local authorities conremed (with regular 
state grants to the school oy^ttia), Essentially this has made the 
experiments into a series of actions. The marked desire of the local 
auihoritied to participate in the experiments, that is to say to 
start the "new" school, was regarded in this earlier phase as evalu- 
ation enough. 

Here the key question is what Parliament means by the word 
fore^k . Sooner or later the dual aims of the activities must be 
examined in greater detail by Parliament itself, Tho first major 
settlement was reached in the debate on differentiation in 196l» 
Until then Parliament had gradually become aware that the Ministry 
and NOlB were making a deliberate effort at educational reform in 
their f <^rs/ik * The reaction to this came in the form of certain 
attacks on the NOIE as an altogether too powerful body. The NCIE 
should carry out experiments, it was said, and leave the political 
questions {in this case the prohlem of dif ferentiaticn) to Parliament. 

^her it came to settling the details, Parliamynt was unable as 
a rule to give any clear instructions as to how the activities should 
be run. Time and again Parliament became <=^i^meshed in a debate on the 
status and scc^e of instruction in Divinity and fairly detailed 
decisions were made cn this aubjeot. In the larger matter of the 
educational structure as a whole the usual directive was that the 
experiments should continue. It was against this back<;rciOfid that the 
KOIE and the KCi) created the new school system. Parliament provided 
the general framework and undertook the final inspection. This state- 
ment might be thou/iht to reduce the part played by Parliament in 
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preSQing for school reforms and iriAovations, As the supreme polltioa: 
authorittf Parlieunent was regarded throughout the period as reeponsll 
for making the final decisions* Experiments have* however i been 
debated somewhat aporadlcally In Parliament, as regards bi^th scope 
and content. Parliament had taken a greater interest in the questions 
of reform than in the experiments themselves* In the problems of 
differentiaticni qualif ioatlons^ common evaluation and thinly in- 
habited rural districts, the Parliamentary debates provided a high 
slegree of guidance* Finding the concrete solutions has, naturally 
enough, been the task of the MOiS and NCI£» 

The Qua^ficaticns of Various Bodies to Carry cut Experiments 

The interpretation of forsi^k is also decisive for drawing the 
boundaries of the activities and the competence of the NCIE* The 
departmental school sector councils collateral to the NCIE are also 
authorised to conduct experiments. In accordance with the law on 
the upper school, the Council for the Gymnasium can carry out 
experiments within the limits of its own field of activities. 
Corresponding regulations for the comprehensive (primary) school 
were included in the Comprehensive School Act of 1969* The disputes 
which have sometimes arisen between the NCIE and the Council for 
the Gymnasium on experim<3ntal activity have been concerned with 
the question of where the competence of one council ends and that 
of the other coxuicil begins. The experiments carried out by the 
Council for the Oymnasivim have mainly been concerned with subject 
content and forms of examinations. 

The KOIK differs from the other councils subordinate to the 
Ministry in three respeotai 

1) The NCIE is the only council which can perform experiments 
irres&eotive of type of school and stage* As such the NCIE also 
performs experiments simultjtneously applicable to several types of 
school * 

2) The members and officials of the NCIE are, specially quali- 
fied in matters of educational experiment. On a secondary level the 
NCIE also uses qualified experts on problems of administration and 
subjects taught. 

5) The activity of the NCIE is based on permission from the 
MCE to deviate from current regulations in stated cases. Decisions 
under this heading may even include special allocations of funds 
for carrying out experiments. 
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Does the NCJIB function in aooordanoe with these principled? 
Obviously the answer is in the affirmative ae regards point 1, The 
MOIB has a task of co-ordination and leaderehlp vhioh would other- 
Wise fall to the MCK. In the main these tasks have turned out to be 
oonoorned with external organisational problems such as school 
buildings, local and regional planning, 

the verdict is less certain in the case of point 2. In its 
members ae well as in its officials the NOIE cotMands both organis- 
ational and educational expertise. The question is whether thoy are 
equal to its tasks* As long as the experiments are concerned 
With the initiation and administration of experiments of a reforming 
character, this expertise is probably more than adequate. But if, 
as indicated as early as the decision of 1954# the exporimc^ntal 
activity is to include scientific experiments with planning, follow- 
up and evaluation, the NCIE is insufficiently equipped* We shall 
revert to this question later on» 

Point 3 etates that the NOIE can work only according to the 
Innovation Act* Here the responsibilities clearly lie with the 
Oovernmentt One question which does not appear to have been solved 
i^ when an ex)^eriment of this kind can be regarded as so 
conclusive that Only the implementation phase remains. If a line 
can be drawn between what the KCIB calls the field phase and the 
implementation phase, co that the experiment can thereby be handed 
Over to councils other than the NOIB, this will necessitate the NOIB's 
being able, by means of its actions, to convince both the council 
for the type of school in question as well as the public that the 
experiment really has had useful results. This may require consider- 
ably more thorough preparatory work than the experiments concerned 
with the commencement of reforms pursued hitherto. 

The occasionally uncertain relations with other advisory bodies 
have led to the formation of special liaison committees containing 
representatives of the collaborating councils. As organs of mutual 
information these liaison committees are probably of great importance. 
It is open to question, however, whether they can guarantee in the 
long run sxifficient co-ordination of activities, This raises the 
question of the linking up - inside or outside the MOB - of the 
various councils into a more unified and oo-ordinated central manage- 
ment for the edjcaticnal system. 

It is likely that a concentration of all experimental activities 
in the NOIE would prove a poor working policy. To take away the func- 
tion of development from the councils of the gymnasium and the com- 
prehensive school would in the end deprive "them of meaningful tasks. 
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Problems of routine and management in the school of today are 
ephdrea of , responsibility t6o narrow for advisory bodies on a 
natior*.! level. 



Has the NQIE Aocomplished._lt6 Ob.leotive^ ? 

This (question is as natural as It Is difficult to anw)r, W© 
have already observed that objectives oan be interpreted and imple- 
mented in various Vfa>s* Irrespective as to whether the results may 
b6 said to correspond to the objectives the following factual cir- 
cumstances can be stated* 

1) During; the 17 years the NCIE has been in operation, great 
and radical innovations have taken place i.i the educational systdni 
in Norway, Compulsory attendance at school has been extended from 

7 to 9 years. Two Acts of Parliament have established this; that of 
1959 which made ©xperiment on the 9-year school possible, and "rhe 
Act of 1969 for the 9-year comprehensive school. 

2) The last-named Act comes into effect in 1971. By School 
Year 1973-74 it is calculated that the 9-year school will be ^/ai- 
versal in Norway, This means at the same time that the inde^ndent 
types of schools known as the junior graci;*ar school and the lower 
secondary school will have disappeared, 

3) The 9-year school has been organised entirely in accordance 
with the principle of the comprehensive school, meaning that the 
various possibilities of studies offered by school are to be found 
within one and the same school. 

4) The level for the organisational streaming of the pupils 
has risen, Thcr course of instruction common to all pupils has been 
extended from 7 to 9 years. This took place in two stages: In 1955-60 
a streamed 2-year continuation school was added to the 7 common 
primary school yeaij; after I960 the streaming was dropped for the 
two final years, when the courses consisted of a ^roup of main 
subjects common to all plus a group of subjects to be chosen by 
pupils* 

5) The choice of elective subjects is, in accordance with a 
Parliamentary resolution in 1961 (subsequently eiDbodied in the 
Comprehensive School Act of 1969) » to be left free for pupils and. 
parents to make. The school cannot prevent a pupil from studying 
the subject or subjects of his choice. 
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6) Work on the eyllabua has bojn continuously in progress 
since 1955* A complete syllabus for the 9-year school was introduced 
in I960, A standards committee, appointed in 1967, has put forward 
proposals for a more definitive syllabus for the comprehensive school. 

7^ The secondary schools underwent a powerful expansion during 
the 1960 8, More than three-quarters of the pupils from the compul- 
soiy school now proceed to the gymnasium or parallel types of school* 

8) b'econdary school experiment has now reached impressive 
proportions, ^ince 1969-70 testing has proceeded of a gymnaoium 
model based on (a) a core of compulsory subjects » (b) specialisation 
in one of three streams (modern studies, social studies, linguistic 
and humanistic studies) and (c) a free choice of subjects, 

9) The local and regional administration of the school aystem 
has been eatir^^ly reconstruf^ted into a uniform system for the whole 
of Norway^ The local communities (school districts) have been Joined 
to^ijether into economically sound units for educational purposes • 
When this has proved impracticable » educational co-operation has 
been assured by means of agreements between the local authorities 
concerned. 

These 9 points are limited mainly to organisational innovations. 
Obviously the list is far from complete. These innov^itions in partic- 
ular are, however, worth noting, since they belong to a sphoro in 
which almost every country is making considerable efforts* Norway's 
great successes in this field ers quite obvious. The extension of 
compulsory scaool, the raising of the differentiation level and the 
expansion of secondary education to meet the requirements of still 
more pupils are matters on which all the nations of Western Europe 
are working intensively, Norway, like her n&xghbour to the east, 
Sweden, has progressed further than other Western Kurcpean countries. 
The percentage of pupils now undergoing schooling up to thw age of 
18 is now as high in Norway as in Japan, Sweden, USA, Canada and 
the German 0emoQj*atio Republic (countries which toi the list^ 
according to available statistics)* 

A question which now arises is to what extent can this widespread 
and heavy work of innovation have been based on evaluated experi- 
ment. Here we should make it clear that the activities have by no 
means been "non-evaluated", as is sometimes claimed by critics of 
the system. Valuable experience is always obtained even in the case 
of practical experiments without controlled data collection, and 
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these pan afford guidance for future aotivities, A soientifically 
controlled evaluation of activities iS| however, in itself always 
dosii^able« But in the context of refoim, where it is desired to 
change and improve the role and structure of the school as a social 
institution, scientific evaluations are sometimes of only secondary 
interest. If the reforms have a political basis, it is only their 
critics who demand scientific proof. In the reformation of the 
Norwegian schools - as was earli»>r the case in Sweden - the fact 
that hundreds of local authorities oueued up annually, after 
careful consideration, to petition the Goverruaent to be allowed 
to introduce experimental 9-year schools into their local Juris- 
dictions oust be regarded as a very impressive form of evalu- 
ation* 

To take up the question of the educational innovations in the 
strict sense as referring to the development of the syllabus, the 
development of teaching materials and the development of forms of 
teaching and methods of work, etc., would be to go into too great 
detail at this stage. Of this work it coxild possibly be said that 
it has not been subjected to the same consistent planning as the 
work of reform in accordance with the 9 points. Innovations on the 
instructional plane constitute in any case conf^i i-iAmhly more long- 
term and continued work. We shall revert to this question later in 
the context of innovations resulting from educational research and 
development work. 

Have none of the experiments failed? It is difficult to find 
any that have, perhaps just because they have not as a 
rule included any strict evaluation. Some experiments have been 
discontinued or broken off. Others have been completed but have not 
led to any innovations. Of greater importance than listing such 
experiments is to draw attention to some major and self-evident 
problems for which no solutions have yet been found# Among these 
are the queetions of equivalence of various choices of subjects in 
the comprehensive school for admission to the gymnasium. Until the 
questions of the qualifications resulting from attendance at the 
comprehensive nine-year school and that of the common evaluation 
have been solved, the comprehensive school will not have really 
been introduced. Problems of differentiation in secondary eohools will 
probably be a major subject of educational debate and experiment 
4n the next few years. The planning of the comprehensive school ic 
closely related to this question. The Norwegian attempts to decen- 
tralise secondary education may end up in a blind alley. Small 
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educational units result in limited possibilities of choice, and 
thereby also limited possibilities of specialisation, vith the risk 
that the necessary speoialisafciori will have to be organised in a new 
8oho,n followin;; the new gymnasium* 

One field* which in a remarkabli? way has been overlooked in 
the Norwegian debate and educational experiment, is teacher training* 
A common educational training for primary and secondary school 
teachers within on© and tne same organisation (schools of education) 
has been regarded in many countries as the first condition for link- 
ing up tho earlier primary and graimuar school stages into a single 
unified comprehensive school. The direot relationship betwesn teacher 
training (for ali categories of teachers) and educational research 
and develo^^ment work is something in which the NCIB does not appear 
to have taken an active interest* The reconstruction of courses in 
school subjects and in behavioural soiencesat the universities in 
order to suit the requirements of the new school better is a third 
problem area» A fourth is the inclusion of experimental activi- 
ties in a planned further education of teachers. In Jxme 1961 a new 
law was passed, however, on requirements for teacher training, which 
can be seen as a first step towards co-ordination of different types 
of training. This law. among other things, allows further education 
for primary teachers to qualify for secondary teaching* 

The last-named questions, according to the Innovation Aot, fall 
partly outside the competence of the NCIB. Ti Is cOi;Btitutes a weak- 
ness in the present organisation* The co-ordination of teacher train- 
ing for lower and upper stages, as well as for various categories 
of the upper stages, cannot at present be initiated by any advisory 
council but only by the Government itself. These questions can be 
e:rr 30ted to occupy a central place in the coming experimental activi*- 
ties at secondary school level, 

STATUS OP THK NCIB 

We have previously shown that the NCIB does not work in isola- 
tion but maintains in its work of innovation close and continuous 
collaboration with a number of bodier and authorities. Upwards, the 
fiCIB collaborates with Parliament and the Ministry of Church and 
.•Education. Laterally, it collaborates with the other advisory councils 
of the Ministry. Downwardsi it collaborates with regional and local 
educational authorities as well as with individual schools and 
teachers. Contacts are also forged with teachers^ organisations and 
international bodies. 
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Fall<av>ap 6t Bxperliaente In Parliament 

She Norwegian machinery for educational renewal thue conelste 
of a council for innovation conducting oxperiaente under a ministry 
responsible for making administrative decisions which are then laid 
before Parliaiaent as the supreme authority exercieing control and 
Betting 6tandard6« This machinery podseesee decided advantages* Aa 
ve have already seen^ it has made poeslble the introduction of an 
entirely new achool etructure with a new educational ocntent in 
essential area8« 

The experiments are planned and carried out according to one 
year plans, Annual reports are issued by the NOIE, The Innovation 
Act also States that Parliament ehall be informed annually about 
the experiments* The last-named provision has not always fxmotioned* 
And even when the Oovemment, as in recent years, has made an annual 
report » Parliament has not always taken up these reports for treat- 
ment* 

The reasons for this failure on the part of the Ministry have 
not been made entirely clear* It is evident that the aotlvitle3 
were so new and unfamiliar that the ralselng parliamentary repcrte 
were not noticed at first • As an explanation it has also been 
suggested that the Ministry was severely vmderstaf fed during the 
latter part of the 1950s and was therefore Incapable of carrying out 
all its duties. Whether or not the lack of reiports may bo Justlfledi 
it may be noted that in 1961 Parliament's treatment of the reports 
on experiment was marked by impatience ever the lack of infcnnation* 

Since 1961 Parliament has neither received nor dealt with the 
NOIB's reports on an annual baals* To a certain extent thla may 
possibly be explained by the fact that many of the experlmenta were 
assumed to deal with technical matters or with problems on which 
Parliament had already expressed an opinion. This uneven treatment 
has, however, resulted in obvious disadvantages for the KOlE, par- 
ticularly in its planning of activities* 

Another disadvantage for the NCIE has been the delay in resolu- 
tions and decisions of Parliament which could possibly have been 
made on the basis of the reports* Thus the has not received a 

continuous feed-back from the polltlolans. This has affected the 
planning of the experiments adversely, a state of affairs clearly ex- 
pressed by the NCIB In its report for 1970, for example* These delays, 
as such, are worth noting* No less remarkable is the fact that in 
recent years it has been the NOIfi rather than the politicians which 
has reacted to these delays* 
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Relations with th^ MOE 

During the first ten years contacts between the NOIB and the 
MOS verd livelyi subesquently thsy diminished in intsnsity. There 
may hava been several reascns fcr lesa frequent contacts after the 
middle of the 19608, the change of Government in 1965 was certainly 
one important factor • The Labour Party was in power when the NCIE 
wad oreated in 1934 • Contacts between the NOIB and the MOB were 
built up within the framework Of the educational policy pursued by 
the Labour Partyi In 1965 this state of affairs camft to an end when 
the labour OOvernment resigned to make way. fcr a Liberal and Con- 
servative coalition government. The new Oovemment's educational 
programme was less clearly defined and worked cut. In one essential 
respect for the Norwegian educational system the Oovernment adopted 
a standpoint! namely on the question of centralisation* 

The Labour Party's programmo fcr a 9-year comprehensive school 
offering equal opportunities to 8dl throughout the whole country had 
resulted an some concentration of sonool teaching for the 7th-9th 
years in more financially sound school units. This concentration made 
Junior secondary education available to all students, which can also 
be regarded as a decentralisation of education during the Labour 
Oovemnont's rule. The Coalition Government > however, saw in this 
ochoentration a danger to ths development of the Norwegian rural 
areas and therefore gave its support to experiments Initiated by the 
NOIS intended to test lower secondary school teaching (7th-9th years) 
with only two parallel classes or even one class per year* The 
small numbers of pupils in such schools required teachers to instruct 
in more subjects than their colleagues in the larger schools* Experi-* 
ments were also carried out with travelling teachers and travelling 
pupils in order to achieve a specialised and effective instruction* 

Demands for decentralisation were stressed still more when it 
became necessary at this time to expand and spread higher secondary 
education* The Norwegian experiments at the end of the 1960s on 
small higher secondary schools are, as we have previously noted, 
interesting and worthy of closer examination. With regard to the 
ssoondary school, a combination of general and vocational education 
is regarded as a possible way of providing a functionally effective 
school for small communities lacking the resources for separate 
higher secondary and vocational schools. The results of these experi- 
ments cannot yet be judged* It is thus too early to judge whether 
this deliberate policy of resistance against the concentration of 
compulsory instruction Into larger units and this deliberate policy 
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of disseminating higher secondary education even to small oomnixuiities 
have proved realistic, | 

That the Coalition Oovernment adopted a positive attitude to- 
wards the teaching of Divinity at school and the relationship between 
education and a Christian upbringing is a fact vhich should also be 
roentioned* 

However, it is a matter of opinion whether the school planning 
in terms of centralisation was really different under the I«iboui» 
Oovernment and the Coalition Oovernm&nt, The determining factors 
seem to have been genoral structural changes in the society. The 
most important change from 1965 from the point of view of the activi- 
ties of the NOIB was that the reduced daily communication with the 
Ministry gave th-i Council a more independent status. This, in com- 
bination with the imminence of a political solution of the compre- 
i^ensive school problem, led to a change in the nature of experiments, 
that is to say the exp^sriments carried out by the NOIB tended to be 
more often of the research-based type# 

Educational Policy and the Stratejcv of Experiment 

At bottom the long drawn out treatment of the problems of ex- 
periment by Parliament is probably to be interpreted as the result 
of there being no clear policy of experiment among the Members of 
Parliament. On the overriding question of the democratisation of the 
school the parliamentary majority favoured one line of educational 
policy. This, however, was too far lacking in structure to form the basi 
of concrete educational experiments. Nor did very many coiitroversial 
educational issues arise. When differences of opinion did make them- 
selves felt (e.g. in the teaching of Divinity), debates did, of 
course, take place in Parliament, The internal instructional problems 
of the comprehensive school were seemingly not regarded as being 
politically controversial. And when differences in principle arose 
over problems c^ the comprehensive school, e.g. on qualifications 
to pui'sue studies at the gymnasium or the common evaluation for 
courses on differentiated levels, the points at issue w^re considered 
too complicated or too technical for any measxxrcs other than general 
pronouncements by Parliament. 

The lack of a long-tern policy applies as much to the MCu) as it 
does to Parliament. This seems to have posed a serious problem for 
the NCIfi, at least in the period after 1965. Apart from the two 
profitable ideas in the realm of educational policy, namely the 
ambition of the Labour Oovernment to introduce a 9-year comprehensive 
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eohool and the ambition of the Coalition aovernitient to decentraliae 
the aohool even in thinly populated districts, experiment on cowpre- 
henaive sohools does not aeera to have lOllowed any precise 
programme « 

Relations with Collatoral Bodiea 

The contaots of the NCIK with the various councils for different 
types of sohools have, of course, varied in intensity , due, amon^ 
othe2*thiii5d>to thd direction and scope of the NCIK's activities. The 
liaison committees which now exist between the NOIE and each of the 
councils seems to function well as a rule. They deal with all ques- 
tions of collaboration* Difficulties seem to have arisen only when 
the directives from higher authority have proved inadequate. In recent 
timed this appears to have been the case mainly as regards experiments 
in secondary schools. We shall examine tnie in greater detail, but 
before doing so we shall discuss differences in principle affecting 
the parts played by the NCIK and the councils for the various types 
of schools • 

A reasonable interpretation of the Innovation Act would seem to 
be that the NCIli) is an initiating body entrusted with the task of 
developing and testing innovations* o'uccessful experiments ave subse- 
quently taken over by the various school councils for dissemination 
and implementation on a large scale; in other words primary experi- 
ment for a limited time» ana possibly field experiments under the 
auspices of the KCII£» but implementation as the reSi.onsibility of the 
various school sector councils* 

As mentioned previously » this system was not applied in the 
experiments on comprehensive schools, in which the NOIK assumed 
responsibility even for the implementation phase. When, despite this, 
experlmentaproceeded without serious problems cf collaboration, the 
explanation is prcbably to be found in the fact that the Primary 
School Council was not set up until 1959 and the NCIB was therefore 
until that time the only council responsible for the whole of that 
educational sector. Collaboration between the two councils during 
the 196Cs was made easier because both belonged to the same 
division in the Ministry, namely the Primary School Diviticn. 

Conditions are different as regards the task which the NCIB has 
to undertake on behalf of the secondary schools. The field is more 
varied and divided between a nvtraber of councils for different types 
of schools and corresponding departments under the Ministry. Cc-or- 
dination and collaboiation between different types of schools at the 
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secondary school level have hitherto been limited > wrAlo at the saiae 
time every aohool ha3 acquired a permanent and veil established 
organisation. The planning of the WOIB for experiments at secondary 
school level has proceeded from the findings of committees, which 
have often embodied contradictory views on cential iseues (emanating 
from majorities and minorities represented on the conunittees) . The 
proposals have led to entirely contradictory announcements froa the 
various departments of , the Ministry, whereas in the main few defin- 
ite attitudes have been adopted by the political authorities responsi- 
ble for making u^oisions, that is to say by the Government and 
Parliament. 

With regard to these circumstances and the further handicap 
suffered by NCIE in the field of secondary education in that the 
Council is subordinate to the Primary School Department of the Kinistryt 
current experiment under the auspices of the NCIfi on the reformed 
gymnasium and the 2-year combined basic course muat be regarded as 
a fine testimonial to the powers of initiative of the KOIK. The 
experiments show that both the NCIE and the other councils concerned 
possess a considerable capacity for collaboration and are also able 
to adapt themselves to fresh and in part radically changed demands 
and tasks* 

At the same time, however, the NCIB has made it abundantly 
clear in its report for 1970 that it is necessary for the political 
authorities to define the division of responsibility and tasks, 
above all between the NCIB and the Council for the OymnaeiuiD, which 
are to apply to secondary school experiments during the next few 
years. The reasoning cited in this report strongly supports the 
desirability of the NCIB's being given a clearly expressed mandate 
and adequate resources for planning experiments and implementing 
them during the primary phase* 

International Co-operation 

A question which is possibly worthy of special treatment is to 
what extent the work of the NCIE, or even Norwegian school policy as 
a whole, has been influenced by ideas and experience from other 
countries- 

Both in the findings of the Co-ordination Committee and In 
Parliamentary documents reference is frequently made to the exper- 
iences of neighbouring countries. Of British efforts, the Education 
Act of 1944 is mentioned as providing a model* The main interest 
seems, however, to be concerned with Swedish experiences* leading 
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Norwegian educational politicians have also testified to the import- 
ance attached to the Swedish Aot of Parliaroent of 1950 introducing 
the 9-year school. In the same way Swedish experimental activities 
durint?: the years 1950-62 seem to have been studied carefully and to 
have ha', great importance also for Norway. 

Development in the educational field in Norway and Sweden during 
the post-war period has shown some striking parallels, Sweden has 
been some years ahead of Norway with regard to the majority of ex- 
periments on differentiation. Solutions to organisational and edu- 
cational problems in the Norwegian comprehensive school follow their 
Swedish counterparts so closely that it is difficult to speak of 
coincidences, Norway learned asany lessons from Swedish experiences 
and has not infrequently been able to take constructiva steps on 
basic Swedish work, most of all perhaps with regard to syllabuses. It 
woxxld, however, be a mistake to see in the Norwegian solutions mere 
copies of the Swedish, One and all have received a distinctive Nor- 
wegian stamp. But no secret is made of the fact that the very 
extensive Swedish experimental material has also been of assistance 
to Norway, 

It is obvious that experiences have not proceeded only from 
Sweden to Norway. In many cases Norwegian experiences have also been 
useful to the Swedish school. Within the sphere of Nordic co-opera- 
tion a number of Scandinavian committees and expert groups on educa- 
tion have collaborated on important problems. 

The Nordic Council, the oo-ordinating agency for the Parliaments 
of the Nordic countries, has frequently drawn attention to common 
Nordic educational problems. In the Nordic Cultural Comnission, the 
co-ordinating agency of the Nordic Ministries of Education, a special 
section has been working on educationsil questions up to university 
level. In this section a series of expert committees have been 
working during the last fifteen years, includin/j one committee for 
co-operation in educational research and innovation and another for 
the co-ordination of syllabuses In schools, etc* These bodies have 
Initiated various activitiee, the cost of which has been defrayed 
by Denmark, Finland, Norway and Sweden (usually in the proportion 
1/5 + 1/5 + 1/5 + 2/5) • One important project is concerned with the 
harmonisation of the Nordic school systems. For this purpose a num- 
ber of experts have been appointed to the four Ministries of Educa- 
tion and assigned special tasks, e.g. with regard to qualifications 
for higher education, teacher exchanges, mathematical terminology, 
methods and teaching materials for i^ngllsh, French and general science 
etc. With effect from 1972 this Nortilc co-operation is expected to 
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be etill livelier as a result of the agreement signed in 1971 by 
the Nojxiio countries for oo*operation in cultural matters. This 
co-operation will be direoted by a Nordic committee made up of Min- 
isters and with this will be associated a ei^oial executive body, a 
kind of consultative Scandinavian board of education. 

It is apparent from the linnual reports issued by the NOIB in 
Norway that its members and officials have con^,inually undertaken 
study visits devoted to matters of experiment and research. The 
countries meet frequently visited have been Sweden, Great Britain 
and the USA, 

A OLANCS AT THK PUTURB 

Finally here are a few comments on the future status and tasks 
of the NCIE. As these are somewhat briefly expressed there is perhaps 
a risk of their being misunderstood. Let it be said therefore that 
what follows is not to be thought of as recommendations or proposals 
but merely points of view and comments contributing to the 
current discussion. Whatever solutions are sought in Norway for the 
continuous promotion of educational development are, naturally, 
matters which only Norwegians can and should decide* 

The Twofold Aimt a Transitional Pbenomenon ? 

As is apparent from what has already been said, the NCIfi has 
been mainly engaged in reform activities, implementation experi- 
ments intended to realise decisions of principle in school policy* 
The introduction of the 9-year school was planned in this way. There 
is much that suggests that the experiments on a comprehensive secon- 
dary school commenced recently may assume a similar character. At 
the same time the NCIE is conducting a number of less extensive and 
more freely planned experiments, in which it is not only a matter of 
proving that a certain arrangement is possible or desirable, but where 
the question is rather if and to what extent the object of the experi- 
ment is worth introducing on a large scale. 

These two types of experiment are different in principle, oven 
If in practice they tend to be performed sdong parallel lines. It is 
an open question whether one and the same body should perform both 
forms of activity side by side. Would it not be better to make a 
distinction, so that the work of refonn is given an organisation 
suitable for its purposes and conditions while the free experimental 
and research work is allotted a form of organisation separate from 
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the above attd suitable for lyi purposes and conditions? 

If, therefore, certain argvuneuts speak in favour of a stricter 
distinction in matters of responsibility fcr and organisation cf 
different types cf experiment, so also there are reasons which speak 
against it* If, for example, guarantees are sought that certain 
experiments aiming at the fulfilment of educational political aims 
really will lead to the desired results, then the experiraents should 
be prepared and evaluated more systematically than is at present the 
case* Such an organisation of experimental work would mean that the 
results gradually obtained would appear more prominently in the fore- 
ground and exercise greater influence on the continuation of the 
work. In that case there would be practically no decisive difference 
m principle between the major reforming projects and the smaller 
projects with more emphasis on research, A careful definition of 
aims and a gradual modification of various systematio features sub- 
sequently carried out in the light of collected data would in both 
cases be an essential aspect of the organisation of experiments. 

Position of the UOlKx a Policy*making or a Research Institution ? 

Various reasons - but above all the requirements of unified 
management^ possibilities of flexibility, and increased integration 
in the field of education - speak in favour of the NOIE's not being 
as now an advisory organ independent of the Ministry but instead a 
department of development within the Ministry, on the same footing 
as, for example, a de^artmj^nt of planning and a number of departments 
responsible for running various school sectors. Such co-ordination 
Of planning, development and management could also be organised with- 
in a directorate corresponding to the Swedish National Board of 
iiducation, for eirample. A proposal along these lines was suggested 
in Noi^ay on 15 Miy 1970 in Instilling cm den eentrale for** 
valtni n gs or/ganiSAtion ("On the Organisation of the Central Adminis- 
tration") and worked out by a committee whose chairman was Jacob 
Modalsli. The proposal has, however, been laid on ice and as recently 
as April 1971 it had not been sent out for reactions or submitted 
to Parliament • 

Placing the NCIB a subordinate part of a ministry or a cen- 
tral authority would confer a more stable control and thereby a better 
guarantee that political decisions can be implemented and receive 
unifom expression throughout the country* This would especially be 
the case if arrangements were also made for governmental comjnittee 
work to be carried out more systematically and allocated moi^e gener- 
ous resources than has hitherto been usual in Norway- 
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Incorporation of the NOIK In a central authority can however 
also entail disadvantage a • The present independent status of the 
NOIB makes it natural for it to communicate with its political mas- 
ters as well as with collateral expert bodies and regioncl and local 
educational authorities* The status of advisory body and the princi- 
ple of considerable mobility of the NCIE staff (see page 202) stress 
the part played by the NCIE as an agent of renewal and initiation^ 
Suoh special charaotoristics would not perhaps be so clearly expressed 
if the NOIB were a section of a department of a ministry or a 
directorate* 

The task of stimulating systematic testing and research would 
also perhaps be more naturally carried out by an Independent advisory 
organ than by a central authority concerned with the implementation 
of policy. 

Another factor which may have importance for the placing of the 
NCIE Is the clear tendency In Norway to give priority to regional 
development. This tendency is exemplified, for example, in the experi- 
ments concerned with educational service centres^ in the expansion of 
the district colleges and the intention expressed in this context to 
develop a '^counter*expertise" • The same purpose applies in the case 
of '*the rules of thumb" worked out by the NCIE for the use of teachers 
and other instructional resources, and in the so-called autonomy 
project in the Sandnes region. The effort to bring about a marked 
regional development can possibly be facilitated if independent, 
advisory bodies encourat^ing innovation exiot alontjside central 
authorities responsible for making policy. At the same time, of course, 
a balance must be found between regionally controlled and centrally 
controlled planning, so that, for example, sound initiative and 
positive development in some regions may be disseminated subsequently 
to other regions. 

Hesearch and Development Work 

The status and tasks of the NCIE should, as mentioned above, 
be seen as aspects of the greater problem of the long-term develop- 
ment of the educational sector as related to other sectors of society. 
In this wider context a national body for the purpose of stimulating 
innovation and renewal in the field of education makes an Important 
but limited contribution. The part it plays and its placing are 
naturally dependent on how other features appear i.i the complicated 
pattern. 
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However the status of the body concerned with innovation and 
its tasks may be defined , it seeme important to stress the desir-* 
ability of more systematic research and development vorkt 

a) The work of renewal musti in the field of education as in 
other fields in future y be increasingly based on purposeful research 
and development work, 

b) If it is to promote innovation ir systems of education, 
this research and development work must be pressed further than 
has often been the case hitherto* There should also be some changes 
of method. This applies whether the educational research has been 
one-sided with regard to experiment or biased in the descriptive 
sense. Aacn^j other things more use muct be made of the planning, 
systematic development and evaluation now asscciated with technical 
development work. 

o) This research and development work must have its starting 
point in analyses of requirements and definitions of objectives, 
requiring close collaboration between representatives of various 
spheres of responsibility in education and in the surrounding society, 
that Is to say in addition to behavioural and sooial^science research- 
ers, also for example politicians, administrators, teachers, econo-^ 
mists and technicians* 

d) The purposeful and applied research required must also be 
directed from the start towards co-operation with the development attd 
evaluation of the syllabus and the development of teaching matariala 
Which demands, and quite naturally leads to, cc-cpexation not only 

of an interdisciplinary but also of a transdiscipllnary type# 

e) Such research and development work must be organised as an 
assignment given by the authority responsible for caaking the grant; 
with time, scope and method of reporting planned as much as possible 
in advance. The research should be organised as projects in which 
the personal merit grading of individual research personnel should 
not be the primary governing factor. 

f) The objectives for and the main structure of this work of 
innovation nust, even if in very general terms, be determined by the 
highest pclitic<il authorities, that is to say by the Government and 
Parliament. Planning proper within given limits can subsequently be 
left to a central expert institution, while it should be possible 
for the research and development work to be entrusted to a consider- 
able extent to research institutions of various kinds. 
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g) Problems of docuxDetitationi diesemination, information and 
communication in conneotion with all work on innovation must bo 
oontinually attsndsd to and aoted upon, so that such work on ttmo- 
vation does not lose contact with reality* 

Many more additions could be made to the above list of points 
associated with what might be termed well-organised innovation work, 
liven if it is felt within the NCIfi that this ideal situation is 
still remote, tnis is no reason to be despondent • No institution 
concerned with innovation anywhere on earth has yet begun to function 
in this way* On© of the intentions of this international study, of 
which this report is a part, is to discuss in some detail whether 
institutions of this type are possible and desirable. 
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Department, Oslo 
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senior master^ Oslo 

Bard Harboe 

Senior masteri Baorum 

Otto Herneq 
Inspeotor, Trond helm 
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Trondheim 

Otto Ferd^ Kaltenbom 
Inspector of Schools, Oalo 

johan Kvlkstad 
Trondheim 

Olaf Larsen 

Senior master, Kristiansand 

Olav Ilndal 
Inspector, Sandnes 



Ivar M.l^eyi 
Trondheim 



Chairman, Council for the Gymnasium 



Director of NOIB secretariat 
since 1967 

Consultant on teacher training 
questions 

Member of the NCIE, Former Member 
of Parliament and Chairman of 
Parliamentary Church and Education 
Committee 

Vice-chairman, NOIB 



Chairman, Standards Committee 
of 1967 

Head of Planning Department^ MCB4 
Chairman of Educational Research 
Commltteo 

Consultant, NOIE, vocational 
educational questions 

Research consultant, NCIE, 
mathematical projects 

Member of NCIE 



Headmaster, Rlngve Gymnasium 



Chairman, Norwegian Secondary 
School Teachers Association 

Headmaster, Trondheim Vocational 
School 

Chairman, NCIE 



Consultant, NCIE, Educational 
research, differentiation and 
e>raluatlon in 9-year school 

Senior master, Trondheim 
Vocational School 
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r Neaq 



seniot^ master, Oelo 

grlytlan Fr, feterMn 
Senior oaeter^ Oelo 

Profeaacr, Oelo 
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ucatfon Officer, Oslo 



Senior rnaatei^ Oslo 

Eiliv So^uffl 
cjonooi psyoholo^ist 

^Ifred Telhaui? 

senior master, Trondheim 

Assooiate Profeaaor, Oslo 



Aeeistant maetor, Nittedal 
nspector, As 



location Officeri Oslo 



Inspeotorf NOIEi eeoondary aohoole 



Director of Infonflation, 
NOIE 

Inspector, NCIK, secondary schoole 



Member of Educational Research 
Committee 

Director NOIB secretariat, 
1960*67 

Director NCIB secretariat, 1955-60. 
Chairman, KOIB, 1958-61 

Under Secretary of State, MOB« 
1947-56, ^llnlster of Education, 
1960-65 

Research consultant, NOIij), 
secondary schools 

Consultant, NCIi5, special teaching 

Member of the ^OIE 

Director, Institute of Industrial 
Psychology 

Project leader, NOIB, IMU project 
Member, NOIB 



Former Vice-Chalrman, KOIE, 
Member of Bducutlonal Research 
Committee 
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U8T Of PRCJ1SCT3 FOR THB NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR INNOVATION IN EDUCATION 1970-1975 



Project 



8. 
9. 
10. 

11. 

12. 

14. 



I. WJRSiiHY SCHOOL - COMPRclHaiNblVc: SCHOOL 

1. Nurfiory ochool clGsses 
2t Differentiated teaching 
3» Orit^ntation In lover ata^^e schools 

4. Ku3ic In the comprehensive ochool 
5» Norwegian in the up^<er atage school 

6. English in the upper stage school 

7. Oerraan In the upper etage school 
The IMU Project 
Kodern mathematics 
General science in the coaprehen- 
alve school 

Schools in thinly populated 
dlstriots 
School fatij:;ue 

Reorganisation of the school day 
The technique of studying, the 
teaching of subjects 

II. THK SPECIAL SCHCXJL Sb'CTOR 

1, Special education district centres 

2. Experiments on mental deficiency 
treatment 

5, Educational opportunities during 
and after cojrpvilsory school 
attendance 

4. Social adjustment 

III. SECONDARY SCrtDOLS 

1. Reformed ayranasia (Senior 
Secondary Schools) 

2. Kxperiffients followine recom:renda- 
tlone of the Steen Committee 

17. TilACHjiH THAININa COiLiiO.';^ 

V. iJXPiiRIMiiNTATln.N in ALL SCHOOL '^tXO^S 

1. Co-operatton at school 

2. iiiucational service centres 

3. Llr^uistic inf orrr.atlon centres 



1970 



1971 



1^72 



1973 



1974 



1975 



1 t Priinary phase including planning 

---( I Field experimentation phase 
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SUMMAI^Y 



Now Jerseyt the moat urbanised state in North Ajnerioa» is 
Vtdgad betVden New York and Philadelphia! and in the past Its pro- 
bX0aia have very often been overshadowed by theirs. Yet one in four 
of it« pMpils were classified as disadvantaged in 1969, and one in 
six wm living in poverty! 

There were glaring f inanoial and educational dieorepanoies 
between the hlgh-inoodie suburbs of the state and the low-income oltiest 
these confronted the new Commissioner of fiducatloni Carl Marburger, 
who was brought into New Jersey in 1967 by an urban-oriented Demo- 
oratio governor* The governor departed almost immediately, and, as 
the author puts it, the "political rug^* was pulled out from under 
the new Comissioneri 

From the beginning, the Commissioner showed himself to be tough 
and uncompromising in his determination to bring the public schools 
system* s problems and inadequacies out into the open. He saw no way 
of bringing about radical chaises in the system if he played ''footsid" 
with the educational establishment, and for this reason his initial 
relationfi^hips with even the most powerful interests were, to say the 
leaat, cool* The sacred oows of the system, he believed, had to be 
confronted openly and candidly before change was possible. 

Needless to Say, the New Jersey State Education Department did 
not take kindly to tho new Commissioner's attitude, and he soon 
realised that he would need to place in key positions some people 
whom he could trust and who shared his beliefs. One such was Assistant 
Oomaiseioner Stan Salett, a young ideas man brought In from outside 
the traditional promotion ladder to head the all-important Division 
of Research, Planning and evaluation. It is this division which the 
case study describes in detail. From the beginning, Marburger showed 
hi6 special relationship with S,'3datt by giving the division many key 
ta$ks that would not normally h^ive fallen to it. 

Carl Marburger was a centre versial figure before he even took 
office, as his appointment was hotly disputed. He followed this up 
by making a number of frank and hard-hitting speeches and by indi- 
cating that his administration would not be unduly sensitive to the 
feelings of those already working in the system. From the beginning, 





hie department was critioised for not communicating ideas and reforms 
widely enough within the system - criticisms which were answered 
by supporters who pointed to the need to confront the establishment 
if change was going to occur* 

The study describes in detail the essentially political back- 
ground to the fight for an urban priority policy^ the setting up of 
the 0ivieion of Research, Planning and iivaluationi and some examples 
of its work - including the new widespread Model Cities programme* 

Other innovations described include the Urban Schools Develop- 
ment Counoili the '^Our Schools'^ project, designed to include the 
community in future planning, and the Educational Improvement Centre* 
i:his last was the only one of Marburger*s reforms to date to meet 
with more or less universal praise - a praise which his critics 
ascribed to the fact that those in the schools and local administra- 
tors were involved in ita planning from the start, 

The study is an essentially personal account of the fight of 
two men who believed passionately in the need for change to help the 
disastrous state of New Jersey* s urban areas, and did not mind tread- 
ing on plenty of toes in bringing it about* It is a story with no enc 
as it is not yet known whether Karburger's five-year appointment wil! 
bo renewed** 



Late in June 1972 Governor William Cahill announced his intention 
of reappointing the Commiesicner* 
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INTRODUOTION 



The following Is a case study of an attempt to build a central 
aechanlsm for educational change In the state of Ndv Jersey* Thd 
data for the study were acquired largely through Interviews although 
numerous docuadnts yerp pdrueed* Aa a result i much of the subsequent 
Information Is Impresslonistlo In nature and cannot be deem«d 
solentlf iOi 

The study focusea upon the origins and operations of the New 
Jersey State Education Department's Division of Research, Planning 
and Kvaluatlon. The various progranuDes of the Division* which was 
Created only In 19^8, are admittedly assessed somewhat subjectively* 
Ko m-depth or systematic analysis of actual programmatic operations 
has been undertaken. Indeed, since most of the prograizuses are of 
such recent /Intage, objective evaluations would have been very 
difficult to makeXlmlted time and resources permit discussion of 
only a few cf the Division's activities. 

The reader will quickly note that this study has a personalised 
flavourt It focuses on the activities of Commissioner of iMucatlon 
Carl Harburger and Assistant Commi>ssloner Stan Salett« As Indicated, 
the study wad undertaken at a time when the Division of Heaearchy 
Planning and Evaluation's structure and activities were juat begin- 
ning to take shape* Thus, much attention had to be focused upon the 
thinking and goals of the Division's main architects and prlrte movers. 
The frequent personal allusions to two Influential officials should 
In no way be conetrued as Implying that they were the only Individuals 
promoting educational change and improvement In New Jersey, Their 
educational philosophy and strategiej, however, are of semlnBil 
Importance to the development of the mechanism for educational change* 
Indeed, the new Division^ as the reader will learn, became the vehicle 
through which the two men Intended to Implemcjnt the changes they 
advocated* As the data will reflect, there is dlcagreement as to the 
degree of their success in promoting educational innovation* 

Despite its limitations and the severe constraints cf time, 
staff, ax>d resources, the following caae study illuminates vividly 
problems t;onnected with implementing educational change at the state 
level in the United States. As it reflects, educational change is 
essentisdly a political process* Thus, as educational issues have 
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becomd more aallent and visible in Americi.'. society, they have 
become inextricably linked with the mainetreara of politios at the 
state as veil as the federal and local governmental levels^ This 
atudy of the ohan^^e process is therefore by definition political as 
well as educational in focus* This irapoaes an additional llraitaticn. 
Because of the political sensitivity and contemporaneous nature of 
the issues analysed and the fact that the major figures are in public 
office I it has been necessary to pledge confidentiality to inter- 
vieweesi Thus, sources are not identified and the study lacks the 
docufljentation which characterises more traditional scholarly worki 

The reader will also recognise the fluidity of public events and 
that this study attempts to describe the New Jersey situation as it 
existed in the spring of 1971* 

A glossary is included which provides brief descriptions of the 
various programmes, titles, and activities mentioned in the study* 
I hope that this glossary will be useful to the many readers who are 
not familiar with the idiomatic language of American education. 
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Chapter I 



BAOKQROUND 



The United States is governed through a three-level federal sys- 
tem in whioh powers and funotions are shared among national, stats 
and local governments* Rapid sooial, economic , and political change 
has generated a serious crisis in this tri<^parcite system* 

The crisis in federalism is particularly acute at the state 
level which is, theoretict.lly at least, "the key at ore in the arch of 
the federal system - the bridge between local gcvernments concerned 
with commtmity problems and a central government dealing with nation- 
wide issues/* (Committee for Economic Development, ModomizinM Stats 
Covsynmsnt . The Committee, 1967, page ll)» The structural and func- 
tional weaknesses of the states have been a salient factor in precip- 
itating the crisis in interlevel goverronental relationships which 
currently exists. Many ot the states, for a variety of reasons, havs 
virtually abdicated responsibility for the nation's burgeoning urban 
problems. As a result, the states have been bypassed by metropolitan 
centres which have been compelled to turn to the federal government 
for assistance in confronting myriad problems like housing, welfare, 
air and water pollution, education, and transportation. 

Ths weaknesses of state government are of particular importance 
in a policy area like education where tho states traditionally have 
had paramount legal responsibility and authority. The staters legal 
primacy in education makes any lack of responsiveness on the part of 
state governicent to the educational needs of an increasingly urbanised 
society especially significant* 

These endemic w&aknesaes particularly apply in the state of New 
Jersey which, despite the fact that it ranks among the leaders of the 
50 states in per capit a income and is generously endowed with physical 
and human resources, has traditionally been a low-service, low-tax 
state* New Jersey is a Middle Atlantic state bounded on the north by 
New York? on the east by New York, the Hudson River, and the Atlantic 
Ocean; on the south by Delaware Bay, on the t;outhwest by Delaware and 





tho Delaware Kiverj and on the west by Pennsylvania and the Delaware 
River* 

It ranks 46th anong the states in total area with 7|836 square 
miles. It ranks Qta in population with 7,205t510 people! 90 per cent 
white and 10 per cent non-white* Its population density is 959»? per 
square mile, the highest in the United States, 88 pc»r cent of the 
population lives in urban areas. 

In 1966-67f for example, the state ranked 48th in per capita 
state expenditures for all education, 38tii in percentage of total 
governmental expenditures for education, and 41st in 1967-68 in 
current expenditures for elementary and secondary schools as a per- 
centage of personal income. New Jersey in terms of per pupil expen- 
ditures for public education ranks at the very top. However, this 
is the result of having one of the highest looal property tax rates 
in the nation. 

New Jersey thus ranks among the lowest states in state support 
to public schools. To coaiprehend efforts to implement educational 
change at the state level In any of Americans diverse states, one 
must first understand a state's unique governmental ecology. New 
Jersey's is quite special. It is thus necessary at the outset to 
discuss New Jersey's prevailing political tradition of localism and 
its concomitant, namely, weak state go -/ruont supported at a minimal 
level. Such a discussion is essential to an understanding of thd 
attempts to institute educational change which will be the focus of 
this case study, 

A State's Search for Identity 

Bruce Bahrenburg, in an illuminating magazine article, '^New 
Jersey's Search for Identity", in the April 1964 issue of Harper's 
discussed the state's problems of identity. Wedged between N^^'w York 
City on the north and Philadelphia on the south as the very compact 
fifth smallest of the states in area, the bulk of New Jersey's 
citizenry is polarised economically, politically, and culturally 
within the metropolitan orbit of one of these two great cities. As 
a result, there is purportedly an appalling lack of "state conscious- 
ness'* in New Jersey as the attention of its citizens is diverted to 
the problems and issues confronting metropolitan New York and Phila- 
delphia, Benjamin Franklin is alleged to have described New Jersey 
as a barrel tapped at both ends« 

These geographical factors delimiting the role of state govern- 
ment are compounded by several political factors. Of singular import- 
ance is the tradition of "localism" in New Jersey politics which has 
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aerved to brake the eacalatlon of state power and hae kept sta^^e 
taxed and earvlcea at a mlnlrnvm* Oreat political power In New Jersey 
resides with tt9 leaders of county level political organisations. 
Many leg! slaters I for example, are reportedly handplcked by the 
county political leaders who have disproportionate Influence vls*&- 
Vl8 legislators In a state that historically has had two-^thlrds of 
lt& public funds derived frCra the property tax which finances local 
goVernmentSi It Is Important to emphasise, however, that New Jersey 
has supported not only education minimally. New Jersey ranks very 
low m per capita state expenditures for almost all services be they 
education, welfare, highways, hospitals, or penal, 

Ronald Sullivan In a New York Times article on 25 March 1966 
discussed the then Oovernor Richard Hughes' defeat on his inocioe tax 
prograjTuno in terras of the ^'enormous power" of local leaders vls-i- 
vis New Jersey's chief executive, Sullivan states that although the 
fortoer Governor stood alt the ^'pinnacle cf popular political pcwer" 
in New Jersey because of hie unprecedented landslide election victory 
of the preceding November and enjoyed ''constitutional and patronage 
power that is envied by moat of the country's 49 Other Ocvernors", 
his popular political power was "throttled in the private world of 
the county political boss." Sullivan attributed the inordinate power 
cf county leaders in Nsw Jersey largely to the absence of any kind 
Of statewide identity. The historical weakness of state government 
has created a power vacuum and the county political '^barcnies'^ have 
filled the vold| thus local patronage, for example, is considered 
far more important than any that the Oovernor is in a position to 
offer. In any event, the opposition cf a county leader who was a 
fellow Democrat caused the demise of the, Oovernor' s income tax 
proposal. This county leader prevailed upon four Democrat, Senators 
from hio area, who reportedly ^'owe much of their livelihood" to him 
and feared being dropped from future county tickets, to oppose the 
Hughes programmes. The switching of these few Democrat, votes in 
the Senate was sufficient to ensure the defeat of the Income tax 
proposal. This powsrful political tradition of localism must thus be 
kept in clear perspective in any analysis of efforts to bring about 
(educational change at the state level in New Jersey,*^ 

In addition to this political backgroxmd any understanding cf 
innovative efforts in New Jersey must be based on an awareness of 
the profound changes which transformed the ^state's educational 
structure on 1 July 1967, 



The resounding defeat of Republican Governor Cahlii's tax programms 
in July 1972 reinforced the persisting strength of these political 
traditions. 
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Relatlonahipfl Botveen Eienontary-SeQond&rv AtA Higher Educc^tion 

As the demands for mord effective eduoatlon at all levels inten- 
sified in the po8t«»^putnlk era, New Jerseyi like many other etatod» 
was under erowing public pressure to improve its educational syeter;^* 
In response to these pressures and after much political controveroy, 
the New Jereey legislature with the strong endorsement of Oovernor 
Hughes in December 1966 created a new Department of Higher fiduoation 
which was to be responsible for all public higher education in the 
state, including the tvro-year county colleges. (The county colleges 
in New Jersey are e^^uivalent to community colleges in other statefl» 
They are operated at the county level). Formerly, the eix state 
colleges, Rutgers {New Jersey's State University sinoe 1S56), the 
Newark College of Kngineoringt and the county colleges were under 
tho Jurisdiction of the State Boara of Education, The latter body 
through its Department of i3ducation and executive officer, the 
ComiQissioner of Education, was thus responsible for the entire 
speotrun) of publicly supported education from elepientary through 
graduate school. 

The State Board eid the then Commissioner, Dr, Frederick M, 
Haubinger, defended the existing structure* They were supported by 
the state's major public school oriented organisations such as tho 
influential state teachers group, the New Jersey Education Aesocja-^ 
tion (NJ£A), the New Jersey Federation of District Boards of Educa- 
tion (henceforth celled school boards association), the New Jersey 
Congress of Paren'ts and T6ach&*''s (PTA), and the New Jersey Assooia^ 
tion of School Administrators (NJA3A)« A large number of state 
college spokesmen also opposed thi proposal to remove their institu- 
tions from the control of the Commissioner end the Education De|>art-' 
ment, The influential coaity superintendents vers also arrayed 
against the contemplated changes in the state's fundainental eduoa* 
tional structure « (This array of organisations referred to in this 
paragraph is called by its less ardent admirers "the educational 
establlQhment", } 

Pitted against these politically forruldable forces were the 
Citizens Committee for Higher Education in New Jersey, a voluntary, 
non-partisan group composed of leaders from all major segments of 
the Nsw Jersey community, Chaired by Robert F, Ooheeni President of 
Princeton University, the Oitiaena Committee^ roster read like a 
veritable V{^o'B > ^h^> of the state's Industrial, educational, financial^ 
publishing, labour, and civto leadership* The CommUv^e^s basic goal 
was "to arouse the public to the urgent problem of the state 
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inade^uaoy in the vhole range of higher educational aerviceei and 
to support meaeuree whloh will eneure a sound i long-term solution." 
t i Call to Action > The Citizens Committee for Higher £kiuoation in 
Nev Jersey, page 2 )• The slyte qua non of the Committee U programme 
wad a fundamental reetruoturing of higher eduoatlon vhloh would 
.**f3fee" the publio colleges from the Jurisdiction of the "public 
eohccl oriented'* Department of £duoatlonf 

in December 1965» eho>^tly after his re-election, Ocvernor 
Kughee, despite earlier defeats on the issusi told the Gchesn Com- 
mittee thai "higher education will remain the first order of public 
buBlnesd of my admlnietratlcn«" The Governor was reputed to have 
eaid that it "le almost universally agreed" that a fundamental change 
would be made in the vay higher eduoatlon wae governed* Hughes urged 
the Citizen's Ccmmlttse to participate actively in a productive 
dialogue on the various higher educational issues confronting the 
state* 

Some observera interpreted the Ocvejucr^s epeeoh as denoting 
an open split with the Commissioner of iSducatlcni who is appointed 
by the (icvernor for a five year term in New Jersey. The Commissioner 
was kncmi to be resisting attempts to loosen hie control over higher 
education* 

The State Commisflioner of Eduoatlon Resigns 

On 19 May 1966 Dr* Haublngeri New Jersey's Ccmmieslcner of 
Education since 1952i resigned to accept a college professorship* 
The resignation surprised many observers of the New Jersey educational 
scene, although some commented thai the educator* s deolsicn vas in- 
evitable because of his disagreements with the Governor on how higher 
eduoatlon should be ccntrollel. 

New Jersey is one of otO^ four states in wiiioh the Ocvernor has 
the authority to appoint both the chief state school cf"Clcer and the 
state board of education* The Commissioner, who serves as Secretary 
to the New Jersey State Board, is accountable to the Ocvernor* 
Commissioner flaublnger had been appointed for his third term in 1962 
by Ocvernor Hughes, but the likelihood of a fourth term rsappclntment 
was considered doubtful because of the aforementioned disagreement 
over higher education policy and other issues* The Ocvernor, who 
reportedly was strongly Influenced by "Ocheen, etc*, and the rest 
of that Princeton crowd," was expected to select a new change- 
oriented Commissioner who would not be "wedded to the r«9t" and would 
support proposals to create a new board and department to administer 
higher education* 
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Drt Kaublnger^a decision to resign was linked by some with a 
recomrcendatlon on the reorganisation of public higher education that 
the Oovornor was expected to announce shortly. In faoti on 25 May 
1966 Governor Hughes presented his Special Message on Higher Educa- 
tion to the legislature • He endorsed the reconuaendatlon of the 
Citizens CcmiDittee on Higher Education that a separate Department 
of Higher Sducatlon be created* 

Despite strong opposition by the powerful forces representing 
elementary and secondary educationy the New Jersey legislature on 
■ 5 December 1966, enacted by a comfortable bipartisan majority 
legislation that created a separate board of higher education* The 
bill provided for the establishment of a Department of Higher Edu- 
cation as a principal department in the Executive Branch of State 
Oovernment (Chapter 320, P,L. 1966, State of New Jersey), 

Other sources reported that the Commissioner for some time had 
expressed a desire to leav*3 his position veil before his current 
term expired. The Governor in reacting to the resignation stated 
that he was "sorry" and said that Dr» Raublnger's "conscientious 
service to the people is greatly acknowledged by every person and 
he will be sorely missed 

The Commissioner's resignation, however, presaged to many the 
inevitable changes that would soon be forthcoming in elementary- 
secondary as well as higher education in New Jersey, While lauding 
Dr, Raublnger's contributions, critics had maintained for some time 
that changes in the educational status quo depended on the state's 
acquiring new leadership. They contended that reform of public 
higher education and the "stifling conservative bureaucracy" in the 
Department of Education was contingent upon changes in top level 
personnel as well as structural alterations* 

New Educational Leadexs Assume Office 

1967 was the year in which the transition in educational leader- 
ship occurred in New Jersey, Early in April 1967 it was announced 
that after nearly a year's search for a successor to Dr* Raubingert' 
Dr, Carl L. Marburger would be nominated by Governor Hughes. Dr. Mar- 
hurger was described as an innovative educator with a" particularly 
strong interest in problems of educating the disadvantaged in urbfi.n 
areas. Dr. Marburger reportedly enumerated as one of his immediate 
priorities the need to establish close working relationships with 
the still undesignated Chancellor of Higher Education* 
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It was alleged that the Governor, miffed by opposition to hie 
reooouaendationa for restructuring higher eduoation> did not consult 
the State Board in making his decision to appoint Dr. Marburger. 
The State Boards if these reports are aocurate, was thus faced with 
a ^ait accompli and was uninvolved in the selection of its new 
executive officer* 

Other opposition to the appointment became manifest i New 
Jsrssy's school adolnistratcre, who had opposed the Oovemor's plana 
fCr higher educationt alec voiced objectione to his selection of a 
new Oonuniseioner of Sduoation* The executive committee of the NJASA, 
reportedly supported tacitly by some members of the Department of 
iiducationi urged the Senate Judiciary Committee <• which had to 
approve the Marburger appointment - to select instead the Acting 
Commissioner who had for many years been Dr. Raubinger's chief 
deputy* The initial effort to block the appointuent in the Senate 
Judiciary Committee waa euccessful* Ooverncr Hughes in a news con- 
ference reacted angrily to the opposition to his nominee J 

•••"There are always people around who want to hold on to the 
status quo because they are a comfortable part of it«" 

''X think the Senate also understands the State Constitution* 
It doesnH say anywhere in there about school administrators 
appointing a commissioner* It saye the Governor will^ with the 
advice and consent of the Senate 

'•I don't see any reason or any justice for their action* 

Despite the opposition, the Senate Judiciary Committee in the 
middle of April unanimously approved Dr. Marburger *s nomination. 
The Governor, "furious" over the attempts to block the appointment, 
threatened a state-wide patronage freeze* The chief executive report- 
edly was determined to postpone every patronage appointment within 
his authority until Dr» Marburger was oonfinnei» The Senate's ranking 
Republican allegedly was warned that every bill he sponsored would 
fail to pass vjiless he reversed his position and supported the 
Governor's nominee. Enormous political pressuies also were brought 
to bear as well on a few recalcitrant Demoorats, Dr. Marburger' s 
appointment was shortly afterwards ratified decisively by the entire 
Senate. The new Comaissioner took office in July 1967* 

On 15 Jun6 19,67 Ooverncr Hughes completed his new educational 
leadership team by nominating Ralph A. Dungan to serve as New Jersey's 
first Chancellor of Higher Education, The Governor had searched for 
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nearly a year for a man to diireojt tho state*^ recently created 
Department of Higher Education* Kr« Dxin^an* vho formerly served as 
President Johnson's Ambassador to Chile and a special White House 
assistant to the late President Kennedy, took over his new duties, 
as Chancellor early in August 1967f 

Carl Marburger, thus even before he assumed the OommissiOnershlpi 
Vas a controversial figure who synbolieed to many unwanted changed 
in New Jersey education. Despite the risks, Ocvernor Hughes, In hie 
second term and unable to stand for re-election, had confronted and 
defeated the politically potent public school "establishment" on the 
crucial and volatile eduocvtional structure issue. Karburgef as the new 
governor-appointed Conunissioner from the outset of his tenure faced 
hostile forces whose scars from the battle Just described had not 
yet healed* 

The new Commissioner^ as he contemplated the challenges of his 
position, was acutely aware of his touchy situation vis^a-vis the 
NJBA and the other profeeaicnal education groups. He was cognizant 
of the grassroots power of mass membership organisations in the 
state of New Jersey, where as mentioned earlier, a deoentraliOed 
polifical structure maximised political leverage at the county level, 
The NJEA was accustomed to working with a rurally dominated Republi- 
can legislature and had always enjoyed close and excellent working 
relationships with harburger's predecessor and the State Education 
Department. Indeed, some observers of Trentbii's educaitcnal deoleion-* ; 
making patterns alluded to the alleged "tunnel" under State Street . 
which supposedly linked the Department with NJ£A headquarters* 
Accustomed as it was to this atmoephere, it was predictable that the 
teachers' organisation would be apprehensive about the new Ccmmissioneri 
Marbxirgor was not a native of the state, he was known as an '^urban 
reformer", and immediately prior to his appointment to the Commis- 
sioner's job by the "lame duck" ("lame duck" is an expression used 
to describe a political official who cannot or will not accept 
another t -rm of offtcei in New Jersey, the Governor is restricted 
by the State Constitution to two four year terras of office) Demo- 
cratic governor, he held various posts in a Democratic Administration 
in Washington. Marburger, as he planned for the future, was cognisant 
of the widespread unhappiness with his appointment within professional 
education circles • He knew that his every move would be assessed care- 
fully by politically potent' forces who were apprehensive about his 
background and his widely rumoured plans for large-scale educational 
changes. 
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An Overview of New Jersey* s demography will help the reader to 
'comprehend better why Commissioner Marburger felt that changes were 
needed and focused hie attention upon urban problems* The data below 
is taken from a 1969 Urban Schools Development Council document 
./entitled JSduoa^cna l leai^fe c^nd Answers . The Urban Schools Develop- 
aent Council (USDO) is a coalition of New Jersey's ten largest oltlee 
designed to promote and co-ordinate common approaches to urban edu- 
Optional probleme. It will bo disouesed subsequently In some detail. 

New Jersey is still thought Of by many in terms of its nickname, 
'•The Oarden State^', reflecting a pcpular misconception cf its being 
a email, bucolic area* This image, however, is far more fantasy than 
fact* Vith a population in 1968 of 7,203,510, New Jersey ranked eth 
among the 50 states. This figure represents an average annual growth 
>ato exceeding 2.3 per cent since the I960 census. This very lapid 
growth rate exceeds that of the nation as a whole by almost 50 per 
cent* Between i960 and 1967, the total United States population 
increased by only 10.4 per cent while New Jersey^s population in- 
creased by more than 15.4 per cent* This rapid growth has had a 
significant impact upon the state's school systems, which must enrol 
40,000 to 50,000 additional children annually. 

New Jersey has been referred to as the nation's most urbanised 
8tate« Its population density, as cf 1 July 1968, was 959.3 persons 
per square mile which is by far the highest in the nation* 88 per 
cent of the population i'e concentrated in urban areas* 41.38 per cent 
of the etate^s population resides in the 24 largest municipalities 
which occupy only 5.4 per cent cf the land area* 

This unparalleled high rate of urbanisation has caused major 
educational problems for New Jersey's larger cities^ which have the 
greatest concentrations of the peer. The number cf underprivileged 
Children in urban areas continues to grow as the poor, by necessity, 
are compelled ^o dwell in densely populated areas tc obtain needed 
housing and mass transportation facilities. 

As of April 1969 over 347,000 cf the 1,419,415 students 
enrolled in New Jersey's public schools were classified as disadvan- 
taged* Almost 180,000 of tho students lived in poverty while another 
70,000 had limited or nc Knglish-speaking ability. 30,000 students 
were classified as physical^.V or mentally handicapped while nearly 
5i000 were categorised as neglected, delinquent or migrant children* 

The USDO document indicated that over 64 per cent cf the chil- 
dren enrolled in the schools of its ten member central cities 
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(AtlBtitlo Clty» CaiDden, KaQt Oran^e^ Klieabeth^ Hoboken, Jovaey 
City, Newark, Kew Urunawtck, Paterson, and Trenton), vere members 
of minority groups* The state -wide avei*age school enrolaent of 
minority group youngsters was only 19 per cent# The inordinate 
Incidence of special needs among minority group students, it was 
pointed out I greatly compounds the fiscal problems of the cities. 
Urban centres had tax rates that were almost double those of the 
suburbs where youngsters generally came from more favoured environ- 
ments an4 had les9 need for costly special programmes* 

The glaring* financial and educational disparities between high* 
income suburbs and low-income cities thus became issues of paramount 
concern to Commissioner Marburger, He sought to call attention to 
the plight of the cities and the gross inequalities of educational 
opportunity that existed in Kew Jersey which ranked seventh among 
the fifty stateti in per capita ir.come. The state despite Its relative 
wealth had failed to support education adequately. In 1968 New 
Jersey ranked 49th in state and local expenditures for all levels 
of education as a percentage of total personal income. The state thus 
had done very little to equalise the fiscal imbalances between tho 
suburbs with their relatively healthy tax bases to support education 
and the cities with their low income levels, high population densi- 
ties and shrinking sources of revenue. 

The Commissioner's emphasis on urban school problems was to be 
the hallmark of his administrationi His focus on the cities was 
quickly apparent as he visited numerous urban school systems shortly 
after assuming office. Indeed » his urban strategic thrust had as A 
concomitant the projection of a low profile in the more affluent 
Suburban districts. The latter, well represented in the legislature 
and relatively affluent, did not need the Commissioner's attention 
as desperately as did the cities. Marburger'a strategy for change 
was thus based upon building state level leadership that could ser- 
vice the cities which he felt had been neglected for too long by 
the Education Department* Marbui^ger, through programmes like "Model 
Cities" with its Departmental urban education specialists, attempted 
to provide conduits for the cities that would be analagous to the 
services and linkages that the county superintendents provided for 
suburban and rural districts. 

The Commissioner, then, has employed a etate*and not a state- 
wide strategy. Because he focused his time and energies upon the 
urban areas where 85 per cent of the state's poor lived CS per cent 
of the total population is categorised as poor), the Department in 
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rdoent years has b^en less visible to the Increasingly populous 
suburban areas« Indeed, as ve shall note frequently In subsequent 
pages, th$ Commlsoioner has been crltlolsed by many educators 
because of his alleged failure to ccmiaunlcate Infonnatlon about the 
Department's programmes to the field. 

This low profile, however, Is rather deliberately malnttiined, 
there is considerable apprehension within the Department that wide- 
spread dissemination of the various urban-focused activities might 
be politically counter-productive. It is feared, for example, that 
suburban school districts, beset with local resistance against pro- 
perty tax Increases, could use their great political influence to 
reduce the resources that the Education Departnent is attempting to 
reallocate to the cities. In any event, the Department has been 
accused of falling to communicate effectively with many of the 
constituent groups it is supposed to serve. 

Political Conflict from the Outset 

It did not take long for the new Comralssloner to stir the fires 
of educational discontent, ^arly in his tenure he made a controver- 
sial speech at a state-wide educational meeting articulating the 
point of view that school districting lines' should be "seriously 
Challenged" in dealing with racial imbalance. The new Commissioner 
also emphasised the need for deep and basic educational reform and 
greater attention to New Jersey*s festering urban problems. Politi- 
cally, he was soon in trouble - several prominent Republican politi- 
cians, including the Senate minority leader. Incensed by his comments 
on the racial issue, had asked him to resign after he had been in 
the Capitol a very short time. Thus, after the new Commissioner had 
been only a few months in office, leaders of the NJKA and other 
professional organisations had not had their early fears allayed. 
Marburger, they believed, was planning to institute important changes 
in New Jersey's educational system without co-operating or consulting 
with the educators themselves. 

Part of this reaction was due to Marburger*e backgrouiid as an 
outsider and the fact that he was an unknown quantity. But it was 
also due to some of his actions. His early speech calling for racial 
balance had been less than ecstatically received by many of the 
staters political and educational leaders. Indeed, this speech was 
considered by some to be the major issue in the election of 1967 
when the Republicans regained control of the New Jersey legislature. 
Karburger's external political problems and clashes permeated all 
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facets ol' hl8 early years as Commissioner* An underatandln^ of his 
efforts to Initiate eduoatlonal change both vlthln and without the 
Kduoailon Department tnuet be viewed within the context of these 
political struggles. 

Although Marburger and the NJKA and its allies did avoid fre«* 
quent and overt clashes durlrsg the firet few years of his tenni 
relationships were anything but harnor^cua. Many tea< hers and adoih- 
ietrators resented the Ccmmiasioner frocj the outset of his term in 
office. They claimed that Instead of" positive leadership they were 
receiving blanket indictments of the schoole and the profeswlonals 
responsible for them from the staters ohlef educational officer. 
Marburger and his cotmterpart in higher education, Ralph Dxmgani 
were accused of "headline hunting" and not wanting to work with the 
educators who had to implement the changes called for by thoir 
leadership. Marburger was accused of giving the public a very nega- 
tive impression of New Jersey's schools, teachers, and administrators • 
The professionals and their leaders felt that they were not being 
consulted \>y the Oommlssloner as purportedly he succeeded in making 
headlines but did very little to institute the changes he wanted. 
Indeed, educational organisations passed resolutions asking the 
Commissioner to "coffimunlcate'* and '^co-operate" with ^hem. 

Critics of the Commisaioner cottimented that they hoped he would 
indeed be a successful leader in rejuvenating an unimaginative state 
educational agency. From the beginning, however, these critics avowed 
that Marburger was resented by many educators because his style of 
leadership consisted of "beating people into doing things'^ His foes 
contended that Marburger 's leadership should not have consisted of 
tearing institutions down but in building and working with the edu- 
cational resources New Jersey possesses. 

Barly in the fall of 19^9 these relatively covert tensions 
erupted publicly. In September of that year, the Commlesloner was 
interviewed by a newspaper reporter. Marburger was under no illusions 
about the potential repercussions as he responded to the reporter's 
questiors about the status of education in New Jersey. 

In less than two months the voters of the state would elect a 
new Governor to replace the lame duck chief execut5ve who had 
appointed I4arburger» The Commissioner recognised his vulnerability 
regardless of who won the impending election. His five year term of 
office had almost three more years to run but he was not sanguine 
about achieving his educational objectives if the Oovemor and the 
legislature were hostile to his continuance in office. The NJRA 
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vith its poliljloal muQOled floxed In an elsotlon year oould oau^e 
the CotiwnieBioner a great deal of trouble, Yet iti the interview, 
which appeared in print on September 18th, Marburger was oritioal 
Of virtually all aspeots or the? educational struoturo in New Jersey* 

The article was entitled "3ohools in liut", and the Commiesioner ' s 
basio theme was the tiecossity fO(r overhauling all publio sohools in 
the state to make them more 'Vesponelve^S He challenged eome of 
public educatiou'e meet eacred tradltione« He called for recognition 
of the varying abilities of teachere^ more leadership from the State 
iJducaticn Departmentt and a redefinition of the role of school adnin- 
letrators who, according to the Commieeioner, "weren't doing the Jcbi'* 
Indeed, Marburger hit particularly hard at the adminietrative eetab- 
lishment, in effect stating that the selection of administrators wad 
more in the nature of running an obsolete obstacle course oonnisting 
of inappropriate hurdles rather than assessment of their creativity, 
inncvativeness and ability. Marburger said that in his opinion 
^'administrative tenure is an absurdity" and voiced his disinterest 
in "course ccujitinfi hurdles." One way cf overcoming this vicious 
oirole, ho felt, would be to bring people from outside the tradition- 
al sphere cf professional education into school administrative posts. 

The same applied to teacher recruitment, training and tenure 
practices. The current pattern of tenure practice was a hindrance, 
not a help, to the development cf quality education in Kew Jersey* 
The Commissioner made plain his opinion that sources of teaching 
talent other than the traditional ones were necessary if fundamental 
improvement cf education was to take place. As an example he noted 
that there were Peace Corps types cf people who might not see teach- 
ing as a life's work but still could make valuable short-term con- , 
trlbutlcns. 

He also questioned the validity of basic staffing patterns i/i 
public schools and called for differentiated teacher functions and 
salaries, as veil as the selection of master teachers with the 
participation cf both teachers and students. 

The Commissioner wanted the State ilducatlon Department to play 
a central role in assessing the entire elementary and secondary 
education programme in the state. School districts would have to 
becomo more accountable to the public in their operation, with the 
amount cf state aid received by local school districts predicated 
on their performance in meeting established standards. To carry this 
forward the state's chief school officer must have financial leverage 
in dealing with local districts, and must have the use of output 
measures to a'lsess the productivity of schools. 
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The Cotomiseloner knew that there voula be '^great realstanoe'* 
to hie ideas which oaet fimdamental doubt on the efficaoy of quite 
a few of education's "eaored cows", As one New Jersey paper put it* 
the Warburger interview had eet "aonjothing of a courtje record for 
plain speeoh^t 

The negative reaction that Marburger had predicted in the 
interview materialised quickly* In a letter delivered to Marburger 
on September 22nd ^ and made public that same day^ the NJEA bitterly 
attacked the OommiaBioner for the comments he had made* The letter^ 
si^:ned by the organieation* s rixooutive Secretary and President , 
stated f among othor things ^ that '^unless you can lead| rather than 
condemn, it would be better for the echoole of New Jersey that you 
step aside and let someone lead who can.,,'^ 

The letter further criticised Marburger for hisi "•..wholesale 
condemnation of education leaders, your disdain for well-trained 
teachers, your attempt to ignore certification standards - and your 
criticisms of others for your own failure." 

The NJKA letter also contained some positive advice for the 
CommiBsioner - he should realise that City teachers need ^'your help 
rather than your criticisms". In its letter, the NJEA also gave its 
opinion that the Commissioner had accomplished little during hie 
tenure but that he had demonstrated an inability to work with fellow 
educators which could not be covered up by "lashing out at those who 
have given their best to produce hundreds of quality schools" in New 
Jersey* In a separate statement , a KJKA spokesman characterised 
Marburger 's interview as "the culmination of a long series of inci- 
dents when Marburger hae popped off against teachers and other schoc] 
people and sat in his ivory tower sinking out these proposals/* 

The Commissioner, of course, did not resign despite this strong 
attack from the staters most i^cwerful education organisation. A 
spokesman for the Commissioner said that the latter* s remarks should 
not be interpreted as a "blanket condemnation" of teachers and adtin- 
istrators. This response, however, did little to mitigate the con- 
frontation. This explosion illustrated and merely made publicly 
visible the conflicts within educational circles that had been 
raging since Marburger 's assumption of the Commissionership, 

The Commissioner's style of leadership undeniably exacerbated 
his rather strained relationships with public school leaders* As 
reflected in his challenges to basic educational keystones like 
tenure and compulsory education, he did not adheire to the safe con- 
sensual style of politics so typical of schoolmen in New Jersey and 
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elsewhere* The Oomaleeionor boliev-*d stroj^gly that draicatio and 
immediate educational changes were necessaryj particularly in urb^n 
areafi# He felt compelled to conotantly stretch and test his powers* 
The crisis in the cities was urgent and he held little brief for a 
style of leadership which utilised aiobiguities in administrative 
prerogatives to do little or nothing to bring about desperately 
needed changed* Marburger's style of leadership^ in other words i 
ueed ambiguities not as an excuse to icaintain what he considered to 
be the Intolerable status quo but as a vehicle to test his adminis- 
trative powers* 

The new CoamiBsioner thus adhered to a phil080;.hy of leadership 
that wae destined to precipitate conflict in a state in which edu- 
cational policy traditionally had been set in a consensual manner* 
His regime then was characterised by intense debate and controversy 
over educational issues and questions that had heretofore not sur- 
faced publicly in New Jersey. 

Change in the Bduoatlcn I^eoartment 

Some knowledge of the new Conunissioner*s political problems 
and administrative style provide essential background for under^ 
standing the internal problems he had to face in his own Department; 
a Department, which, when he assumed office, was staffed with many 
whose views paralleled those of his political opponents* Since the 
NJEA haid previously had such close working relationships with the former 
Commissioner, there were naturally many in the I^epartmont who resented 
Narburger's selection and who continued to maintain close connections 
with the NJEA* Marburger, who was chosen by Oovernor Hughes because 
of his urban orientation and reformist proclivities, also found a 
Dsi^^irtmental staff with almost no urban experience; a staff that was 
accustomed to working within established educational channels* Most 
of its key members had traditional credentials and followed conven- 
tional career patterns. Their views on the role of the schools and 
citizen participation were somewhat more restrictive than those of 
the new Commissioner and many felt that only local school boards 
provide legitimate sponsorship for educational activities. 

tixternal events, of course, had the effect of ^exacerbating 
internal problems. A few months after Marbur^ier's appointment in 
1967 the Republicans won back control of the legislature, an event 
which some attributed in part to the Commissioner's controversial 
speech on racial integration made Just prior to the election; a 
speech which, it was claimed, fed the already ignited flames of the 
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white backlash. The combination of a newly elected Jtepublioan legie- 
lature and the antipathy of the NJKA did not bode woll for the 
Guccesa of Marburger^s plans to mako dramatic staffing changes in 
the Education Departntent* 

The Oommissioner's attitude toward hie staff was the result of 
two factors: his rocognitlon that several top level people openly 
supported the candidacy of the former Deputy Commissioner for the 
iotf anci secondly, his feeling that it was necessary to get new 
blood into the agency to revitalise it. Indeed, there were those 
in the Oovernor's office who folt that his ^•houeeoleaning" of the 
Education Detarttnent was progressing too slowly, It is pertinent at 
this point to make some additional comments about a small group of 
assistants who were quite influential in advising Oovornor Hughes 
on major policy issues such as educationi Steve Faroor and several 
others because of their olite university backgrounds were called 
the ''Ivy Mafia" by som<3 critics who were l^ss tiian enchanted with 
tho power wielded by the Be young men who had little or no first-hand 
experience public sc^.oolo* Farber> in particular, as Hughes' 
special assistant on education, was very critical of tho public 
schools of Nev; Jersoy and reportedly played an instrumental role 
in the ultimate hiring of Marburger as a ref orra-oriented Commissioner* 

It might be added parenthetically that more and more elected 
officials are appointing apeoial advisors on educational matters, 
This trend reflects the desire of Governors and other public 
officials to acquire independent sources of information about edu- 
cation as it becomes more politicised in the United Statesi 

Farber, for example, had %een a central figure in planning the 
Oovornor's Conference on tiducation held on 2 April 1966, At the 
conference Governor Hughes was reportedly convinced of the need to 
dramatically reforic public education in New Jersey. This conference 
allegedly was instrumental in his ultimate decision to appoint an 
urban and change orioni,ed Commissioner of Kducation. 

The new Commissioner's critics, in fact, ascribe many of his 
mistakes to the poor political advice he had received from the 
"anti-education" Governor's aides and the "Princeton crowd", 
(i'rinceton. New Jersey in additiori to beinel the home of Princeton 
University, is the geographical base for many social, academic, and 
political elites who are very critical of the public schools). Some 
claim that Marburger' s n.jgative views toward the education establish- 
ment were predicated upon cne-sided a priori briefings provided by 
these alleged "anti-edacationists" * 
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Marburger had delayed aotln^s as quickly as he night have liked 
in changing hia Departmental staff • Despite the fact that his staff 
enjoyed no olvil service protection and there were no legal doubts 
about his authority to aot as he saw fit in personnel matters, the 
new Commissioner pr:>ceeded relatively slowly in reorganising the 
Department* 

He knew as an experienced schoolman that his suocess as Commis« 
sioner would be contingent upon his ability to strengthen his already 
Strained relationships with the administrators and teachers in the 
fieldi Several departmental staff people whom the Cottmlssloner 
wanted to replace enjoyed excellent reputations and a wide following 
among practitioners throughout the state. There was little doubt in 
Harburger's mind as he pondered the issue of whether to disales 
several high ranking incumbents that they quickly would become 
martyrs and rallying points for his already conaiderabie opposition 
in New Jersey if they were fired. What would the field think of a 
Commiesioner who forced the resignation of fine educators who had 
devoted so many years of selflesi; service to the state? Marburger 
Was compelled to think of his tenuous political position after the 
1967 election* It was true that he had been appointed for a five 
year term and could serve until 1972 despite widespread opposition, 
but what would be gained educationally for Hew Jersey if he found 
himself at even greater loggerheads with and estranged from the 
legislators, teachers, and administrators of the State? Several of 
the high ranking Department members whom Marburger >ianted to replace 
also had strong support among the politically Influential county 
superintendents. It was possible, if Marburger forced early retire?- 
mentSfthat the issue would escalate into a orusade which could 
permanently undermine his effectiveness as Commlasloner* Indeed, one 
influential m^jmber of the Department had made public the fact that 
after the Republican sweep in 1967, he had called the former Commis- 
sioner to celebrate the good news and the implied repudiation of 
Marburger. 

A Key Appointment 

The Commissioner, however, did make one particularly significant 
staffing move that was to be of central Importance in his efforts to 
bring educational change to New Jersey. While on his prior Job in 
Washington, he had worked closely with Stanley Sale^t, a bright, 
young, vigorous official in the Office of Economic Opportunity- 
Marburger was impressed with Salett's '•creative talent", '•innovative 
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asdaP, "hard-noeed ability" to evaluate diverse proJeotSi and his 
''oonsununate sklll^' in hiring good 8taff « 

Marburgor believe© that people are moro important than tables 
of organisation* When he aocepted the New Jersey Commisoionerehipi 
he wanted sonioone to stimulate thin]<ing and to generate ideas« In 
addition* the new ohief state sohool ofi'icer needed a sounding 
board, someone whonhe oould ^'bounce ideas off" and talk to« Marbur«< 
ger was aware that he was coming Into a somewhat alien and "locked- 
in'^ educational establishment in New Jersey* He ktiew of the unhappi-- 
neas his appointment had caused within educational circles • He also 
knew that as an outsider he would need someone he could trust* Stan 
Salett met these all-important criteria* He and Marburger* in addition 
to their mutual professional respect also had becorue close personal 
friends I Salett by pre-design was to become the pivotal figure in 
Marburger's efforts to implement hie mandate to precipitate innova- 
tion and more of an urban thrust in New Jersey* Indeed, Salett was 
correctly identified ae the Gocmisaiouor* s major change agent* 

^arburger realised that his day-to-day operational responsibili- 
ties as Commissioner would preclude hia from spending large amoii^ts 
of time planning educational change* His mandate to change education 
and provide an urban thrust could be fulfilled only if he built into 
his operations a new capability to plan for the future j his goal was 
not to repeat the past. Marburger knew that Salett shared his views 
on what educational change should and must entail* The two men had 
engaged in many extensive discussions and shared similar opinions 
about the need to reform public schools* Both regarded the public 
schools (and the New Jersey Education Department as well) as tradi- 
tional inflexible institutiCfiS absorbed in day-to-day operations* 
As a result, they considered these agencies incapable of generating 
the capacity for renewal and change* 

Marburger and Salett also believed that change had to be con- 
stant and that basic questions had to be asked about the public 
school enterprise. In their talks they focused critically upon some 
of education's most sacred definitions. Who is a student? Who is a 
teacher? What is a school? Whafc is its role? Should compulsory edu- 
cation be maintained? What is the function of a state educational 
agency? In their explorations, they philosophically questioned some 
of education's most inviolate keystones and hcped that different 
options could be developed and made available* They discussed the 
need for new kinds of institutional arrangements and for brojad.ening 
the base of participation in educational decision-making, particularly 
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in urban areao. Marburger and Salett shared the viewpoint that pro- 
fessionally dominated sohool eysteras had to be opened up to alterna- 
tive ideas and expanded comttunity involvement, 

Marbxirger and Salett thus shared an overall philosophy and 
strategy for change that was anathema and represented "planned chaoe^' 
to many professional educators. Kany teachers^ administrators and 
leaders of educational grOups believed fervently that American public 
education^ despite some adraitled failures^ had achieved great suo- 
oeesee and that its basic structure and modus operayi^i , were sound. 
The organised teaching profeseion^ in particular! was apprehensive 
about any approaches that might encroach upon the influence it had 
so recently gained through more militant negotiations strategems. 
Marburger and Salett ♦s philosophy and criticisms of the public schools 
and the dominant role of professional educators were thus antithetical 
to many of New Jersey's educational leaders. These fundamental philo- 
sophical disagreements, further compounded by what some educators 
perceived as Marburger and Salett 's disdain for them, are of central 
importance in understanding both the Commissioner and his colleague's 
relationship with New Jersey's educators. They are of major conse- 
quence in any assessment of the Department's successes and failures 
in bringing about change. 

At the time Salett was hired there was no vacancy for an 
assistant commissioner and he became the executive assistant to the 
Commissioner (a non-classified civil service position requiring no 
specialised credentials). iJhortly thereafter, Marburger, recognising 
that the Department hid no established mechanisms or financial 
resources for systemextic efforts to generate educational planning, 
research, and innovation, created in July 1968 the new Division of 
Research., Planning and iJvaluation {henceforth referred to as RPE). 

Stan Salett was named the Assistant Commisdioner in charge of 
the new Division, an appointment which generated considerable resent- 
ment among school men« He was only in his early thirties and most of 
his experience was in federal agencies. Professional educators many 
years his senior with extensive local public school experience had 
been passed over for an inexperienced "OEO type". Zfhe Office of 
Boonomic Opportunity (CEO) was organised in 1964 as Presld^^nt Lyndon 
Johnson's agency to conduct his ''war against poverty". Salett spent 
Several years in Washington working for the OEO which supported 
efforts to increase community participation as a means of rapidly 
changing traditional institutions like public schools. Such a philo- 
sophy and intrusion upon their professional domain is resented by 
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many eduoatora. "OEO type" in this context ie a pejorative ueed to 
describe many of the youn^ aotiviete who have lov regard for the 
viability of existing inetitutiona and who strive for rapid changes 
in government agencies^ 

SoDae felt that the Commiesioner had added insult to injury with 
hia appointtnOnt of salett whose public school experience consisted 
of only two years of high school teaching. Marburger*e own background 
had been criticised by some school administrators. His professional 
background as an elementary school principal^ a Title I proposal 
writer, Assistant Superintendent for federax programmes in Detroit, 
and work in the Bureau of Indian Affairs was not considered overly 
impressive by some school administrators who possessed more extensive 
administrative experience* To some, Salett 's appointment only exacer- 
bated their resentmeVu^ Such unorthodox backgrounds for positions 
of Commissioner and Aijsistant Commisaioner of Education were highly 
suspect in New Jersey where their predecessors customarily ascended 
the educational career ladder In gradual steps* Kxperience in work- 
ing with the disadvantaged in federal «igenoies like the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs and OEO was not regarded as b^ing particularly appro- 
priate to school people whose careers hewed so closely to traditional 
public school settings. 

In any event, the new assistant commissioner was widely regarded 
as an extension of Marburger, and their professional and personal 
empathy are central elements as we focus in this case study upon the 
successes and failures of New Jersey's newly created Division of 
Research, Planning and Evaluation. Salett 's greatest asset as he 
began to shape RPE wsS undoubtedly the st ron^; support he knew he had 
from the Commissioner. Indeed, Marburger gave Salett great independ- 
ence and the latter blueprinted his own modus operandi for education- 
al change although the Commissioner remained a "receiver^' for many 
of his Assistant Commissioner's ideas. Although Marburger did not 
involve Salett directly in his various conflicts on issues like 
racial balance, student rights, teacher tenure i and so forth, the 
Assistant Commissioner was used unofficially as an adviser in most 
of Marburger' 6 hassles. Marburger, however, made a deliberate effort 
to separate and insulate Salett ^s innovative efforts from operational 
decisions. Marburger viewed Salett 'a conceptual skills and ability 
to think things through as complementing his own strengths in inter- 
persrnal relations and the implementation of ideas. 

Within the Department itself, there was some disagreement with 
the Commlseicner's basic strategy of creating a discrete research 
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office at the Divisional level* Some oritice Relieved that it was 
fallaoioue to separate responsibility for the reeearoht planning 
and evaluation functions from the administrators responsible for 
oferatin^ progracuaee. They contended that only those officials who 
control funds and operate programmes are in a positicn to effeotuatr 
durable changes* Seme members of the Department still believe that 
each of the Divislous should have at the bureau level its owfi pro- 
gramme planning, research and evaluation oapabilityt They believe 
t^at instead of cr'-'ating a separate Division, the Commissioner might 
haVe been better advised to have reorganised some of the major 
Divisions within the Department. 

As is customary when new components are added to large organlr- 
ationst the existing units withi.'i the Sducation Department were 
apprehensive about the new Division. They were fearful that their 
own vested interests and power would be adversely affected* The 
limited success of the Education Department's Co-ordinating Council 
for Research is revealing and illu»strates the defensive manoeuvering 
endemic to so many bureaucratic organisations. The Commissioner 
believed that efforts should be made to co-ordinate the Department's 
rather fragmented research efforts. Each division had in essence 
been carrying out its own discr^ite research operations and^the 
Council was created to cut across these diverse endeavours. Heads 
of the other divisions such as Vocational Education and Curriculxun 
and Instruction were asked to send representatives to the Co-ordin- . 
ating Council which was chaired by the Director of RPE's Office of 
Research and Development. Some of the other divisions feared that 
RP£ would iijpinge upon their dcmaing. Thus, there was, on the part 
of some Department officials, resistance not only to changes in the 
ste^tus QUO but also oppopition to new forces which could weaken 
their own influence, other efforts to promote intra-divisional co- 
operation faced deterrents similar to thoae which limited the effect- 
iveness of the Co-ordinating Council for Research* Kany educatorSi 
too, consider thercselves to be innovators and there was a natural 
tendency to resent any new unit that was designated as the fount of 
change and progress. 

^et as it was built, the m^w Division faced little overt oppo- 
sition. The Commissioner had indicated clparly that the Division was 
to become a viable ccrrijicnent of the Department! In a state education- 
al agency which does not provide civil service protection for its 
employees there was little or no organised resistance to the 
Cocamissioner' s mandate* Althou^jh the top professional staff within 
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the Department were not Involved dlreotly in the deoision to initiate 
R?B, sODQ^ internal support for the Divieion's oreation did ©xiet» 
Kven prior to Marburger'e assuming officet a Departmental task foroe 
had proposed the development of an office of research and develop- 
ment to oo-ordinate all research activities* Indeed, the need for 
such an office within the iidvoation Department had been recognised 
for years by many of New Jersey's educational leaders • 
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Chap^ir II 



T HE DIVISION OF RKf^^IAROk, PUNNINO AKD ^VALUATION (R?B) 



»ItS CRmiOH 

The new DividlOn adopted a philosophy of Oporatlon that it was 
hoped would faoilitate eduoational ohan^e in New Jersey. The Division 
would serve as the initiator of ohan^e. It would develop new pro- 
grammes and once they were under way transfer them to operational 
units like the Department's Division of Currioulum and Instruotiont 
The latter would be responsible for working with local distriots on 
the dissemination and implementation of new eduoational programmes* 
RPE would thus serve as the unit which would develop and initially 
demonstrate exemplary programmes that would then be passed on to 
operating units* 

it should be noted that although the new Division was to serve 
as the prljne focal point for innovative effort 8> it was not the 
Commissioner's exclusive instrument for change. For example ^ he strove 
to develop more flexible certification requirements, created the urban 
education corps, and pushed for greater student participation in edu- 
cational governance through means other than the Division of Research, 
Planning and bValuation. This partial diffusion of innovative thrusts 
within the Department helped to relieve the pressure on RPK as the 
sole mechanism for change* 

A major objective of the Division of Research, Planning and 
Evaluation has been to cut across a vertically organised Department 
and provide cc-ordinatod approaches to the solution of educational 
problems. The Intention was not to build a Title III empire as con- 
trol Of these funds shifted to state government. The overriding pur- 
pose of the new Division was the creation in the New Jersey Education 
Department of badly needed capabilities. The Department needed to 
build capacities to carry out developmental activities and to gener- 
ate a research base for planning and evaluation as well as instru- 
ments for educational change. The Division's mission, in brief, was 
to enable the Vacation Department to assess needs, generate research 
to develop and to test plans to meet these needs i and manage prototype 
demonstration programmes. 
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Reoognieing the internal mlegivlnga and eoeptlolsmt an effort 
waa made to nltlgate intra-departmental apprehenaione in the staff- 
ing of the new Division* Key people were reoruited froo within the 
Departrtient to serve in the Division's four major offices* The Direotors 
of the Offioe of Program Development and the Office of Planning were 
appointed from within Departmental ranks« Outsiders^ however, were 
reoruited to head the Office of Proaram Evaluation and the Office of 
Research and Development* Special attempts were also made to generate 
a mixture of insiders and outeiders within the Division's second and 
third level adojinistrative positions* This pattern of staffing greatly 
helped the Division's early efforts. For examplsi the new Oireotora 
of the Offices of Program Development and Planning had eerved in the 
Divisions of Curriculum and Inetiniotlon and Vocational iSducatlon 
respectively* Their formal and informal ties and lines of communica- 
tion with the Department's major operating Divisions and the field 
were useful as RPB developed* These lines of communication were con- 
sidered eteentlal elements In effort^ to avert the common failure of 
many research and planning; uiiits^ namely » their becoming segmented 
out of operational activities* 

In the autumn of 1968 a f ^t sheet was issued summarising the 
projected activities of the four Offices that constituted the fledg- 
ling Divisionj 

The Office of Planning - The Office of Planning will co- 
ordinate educational planning activities of the Department* TKle 
offioe will work with other Department units and the public 
schools in the develo^^ment of internally consistent, comprehen- 
sive plans to meet a^ecific educational goalO and objectives* 
Both sjr.ort^terra and long-range plans will be Involved with 
special attention to the identification of educational problems 
and needs in the State and the designation of priorities among 
these • This office also will be concerned with inter-agency 
efforts of the Department (Higher Education^ Community Affairs^ 
etc*)* In the design of plans by various units or groups, this 
office will direct and assist in the Integration of innovative 
practices and promising prograinraes identified through research 
and development or by other activities of the schools within the 
State or across the country. 

This office has the addltior^al responsibility for assisting 
local groups and school personnel in planning programmes related I 
to the hodel Cities effort and also for the federal BPDA pro- i 
gramme • 
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The Off 4 Oft of ProitrAfi hBvelcmen\ ^ Thle office vlll ooncen- 
trate on the development of programe deeigne and oodele to 
tttdt defined needei it will guide the eohedulo of sequential 
$t«pe to be taken in programme installationi it will provide 
oonaultation to individuals and groups regarding the design 
and oonduot of speoifio programoieB in relation to total eduoa- 
tlonal programmes and to priority needs of the dietriot and the 
State I it will furnish infonnation and data oonceming innova- 
tive praotioe undertaken by publio schools of the State, Tho 
office will work closely with two recently created regional 
groups! the Urban Schools Development Council and the Southern 
Hev Jersey Educational Improvement Center« 

A major activity of this office is the administration of 
Title III, S3EA for the Department. Starting this fall, State 
Departments of Education assume responsibility for 75 per cent 
of the funds allocated to the State by the US Office of Edu- 
cation, (Title III, ESEA is concerned with the development and 
implementation of innovative or exemplary educational programmes 
and approaches*) 

The Offioe of Program Evaluation - The Office of Program 
Evaluation co-ordinates evaluation activities undertaken to 
improve instructional systems at all levels throughout the 
State, It will establish criteria for evaluating results of 
new or modified programmes. It will draw together staff or 
coneultant groups or individuals to determine the most feasible 
means of appraising activities and tectoiques and gathering 
meaningful data for evalxiation* Based upon evaluation of results, 
this offloe may detei*mlne the level of desirability of adapting 
or modifying a given programme. The office will develop a sys- 
tem of information and dissemination media to be utilised in 
the introduction of proven innovative systems in education. 

Services provided by this office will involve the develop- 
ment and Conduct of in-service and training programmes for 
specially selected groups on evaluation techniques and approaohesi 
the development and conduct of meetings and workshops for edu- 
cational and other leaders; assistance to other offices and 
divisions in the Department in the planning of evaluation of 
effectiveness of State-level operations and programmes; and 
consultation with representatives of local systems and other 
groups. 
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The Offl,o6 of j^eeearoh and Dev^lot^ment - The Office of 
Research and Development has the mission of providing all 
involved in educational change in New Jersey with information 
and support for testing old and new prosrammest modifying 
existing pro^rammesi and implementing new onesi It will work 
to co*ordinate and interpret all research in education init- 
iated » sponsored! supported or conducted by the Department* 
The office will develop technical support and maintain 
colleglal relations with agencies involved in educational 
research agersOles on federali state and local levels. Special 
attention will be given to educational data standardidation» 
collection I storage and dissemination* 

The Teacher Innovation Program (mini-granis) and special depart- 
mental learning centres created to field-test new concepts and 
approaches in public education will be co-ordinated in this office* 

The bedrock of the new Division was the Title III (federal 
grants for educational innovation) funds it was asked to administer* 
3alett and his staff thus had relatively substantial sums of federal 
money under their jurisdiction at a time when Title III decision- 
making prerogatives were being turned over to the states. Indeed, 
without the vehicle of Title III administrative I'unds, it is doubt- 
ful whether RP£ could have been created. Its administrative budget 
for 1969 was )J746,000, of which the state contributed only about 
j!ll7t000i Of the Division's approximately 80 budgeted position.!, 
60 were federally funded in 1969 (see Report of Governor's ^^anagement 
Commission, November 1970, p.l55-) The Division's grant budget 
for 1969 was 43*6 million. It was not until 1970 that even the 
salaries of tne Assistant Commissioner and his top staff people were 
transferred from federal grants to state budget lines. For the fis- 
cal year ending 30 June 1971> RPE's total budget was slightly more 
than /55 million. Approximately M»S million or 95 per cent of this 
budget was provided by federal funds while ^^500,000 or 5 per cent 
represented state appropriations. The following indicates the 
programme-by-programme allocations of federal funds in RPB in 1971J 



Our Schools 
Management Information 



a 116,000 



Systems 
Model Cities 
Other Title V Projects 



387,000 
109 f 000 



25,000 
50,000 



Model Cities 



Early Childhood 
Education Professions 



Development Act 
Title III 



60,000 
3.9141000 



4.6 million (approx. ) 
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Before assessing the Division of Kesearchi Planning and ii^Valu- 
atiOHi It will no doubt be helpful to the reader to provide a r,v .^nt 
brief summary desoription of ito structurei current operations, and 
relationships with other agenoies and groups^ (See the Appendix for 
an orgartieational schema of the Division of Research, Planning and 
Evaluation.) The following: lo derived from the survey, report and 
reooBuaendations {pil55-156) of the Oovernor^s Wpnagement Comj(^is8ion 
whioh late in 1970 completed a comprehensive analysis of New J&raey's 
state government I 

'»The Division of Research, Planning and Bvaluation of the 
Department of Education is basically a development unit for 
innovative educational programes. In addition, it co-ordinates 
the planning activities of the other divisions in the depart- 
ment. The division also evaluates its own progreunraes and, to 
a limited extent ^ those of the other divisions, at the same 
time providing evaluation training for others. It is involved 
in the Model Cities Programme and performs data processing and 
statistical services for the entire department. 

"There are five offices in the division, The Office of Program 
Development initiates programmes only upon identification of a 
specific research concept, together with a defined need and an 
ongoing evaluation procedure. Typical of the research in the 
Office of Research and Development is the development of an 
educational research information centre. Since the success or 
failure of any programme can only be judged through continuous 
evaluation, the Office of Kvaluation prepares criteria prior 
to programme implementation, conducts ongoing evaluations, and 
makes recommendations for change when necessary. The Office of 
Planning is involved in both short-range and long-range plan- 
ning* The Office of Management Information is involved in data 
processing and statistic services for the entire Department of 
a'ducation/' 

The activities of the Division of Research, Planning and iivalu- 
ation are linked to a wide range of agencies and groups since many 
of its efforts are of a liaison or co-ordinating nature. At the 
national level, the Office of Kccnomic Opportunity (OfiO, the anti- 
poverty agency), the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
and the Department of Housing and Urban development are the major 
agencies involved in the Division's activities. 
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At the state leveli the linkages Inolude other divisions within 
the state educational agenoyi the New Jersey Department of Community 
AffairSi the New Jersey l^duoation Assooiationi the New Jersey Con* 
gress of Parents and Teaohers^ other professional educational organ* 
ieations and the Hew Jersey State Board of Eduoationi 

At the l^oal level i many groups are actively engaged in some 
form of comaunication or co-operation with the Division* Among th^se 
groups are school boards and other local education agencies ^ commun- 
ity development agencies (Model Cities), city gove. nments, numerous 
community organisations including citizen groups, social agencies 
and community action agencies* 

An assessment of the Division should be based on some under- 
Standing of the basic strategies that were contemplated in launching 
the new unit. Weighing the pros and cons of defining an overall 
strategy for educational change and reform in New Jersey, the 
Division's founders were confronted with the vagaries of state and 
federal funding* At the time of the Division's genesis there was no 
state money allocated for educational research and development* As 
a result the Division's creators felt that they could not generate 
a master plan or articulate priorities too specifically because 
there was no assurance of receiving the resources necessary to achieve 
explicit goals* In other words, RPE would have been terribly vulner- 
able had it been unable to implement a series of desirable but fis- 
cally unachievable specific objectives* 

Although a central design or grand strategy was not enunciated 
for the new Division, its activities were not a potpourri* From the 
outset, there were certain basic interrelated principles or assump- 
tions which would determine the allocation of the funds that were 
available to the Division, The Education Department ' s leadership had 
agreed that its uppermost priority was to provide adaitional resources 
in areas of greatest need, namely, to New Jersey* s urban centres with 
their large numbers of disadvantaged and minority children. In addi- 
tion to plans for allocating new monies to the cities, a politically 
volatile attempt was going to be made to reallocate existing funds 
into these areas of acute need, itfe mentioned earlier possible polit- 
ical explanations for the low profile maintained by the Department 
in implementing its urban priorities and its efforts to earmark 
greater resources for urban areas. These political constraints, of 
course, also influenced efforts to disseminate the activities of 
RPE and the latter' s programmes have lacked visibility* The Division 
may be relatively invisible to many educators because of a pre- 
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designed strategemi poor oommuaiioations, or simply beo«u8e the rest 
of the state is indifferent to urban problems* In any erent> the 
Division's aotivities are purportedly km^Vn and <?Vpreoiated in cities 
like Newark and in other urban centreSi Ihey arei however^ unknown 
to many educators In Now Jersey, Vhe Division specifically and the 
Department in general are widely criticised for maintaining inade- 
quate communications with many^ il not most, school districts- 
Although it is beyond the scope of this case study to describe in 
detail all the myriad activities of the Division of Research, Plan- 
ning and Evaluation, several programme a , including Model Cities and 
the Urban Schools D9Velcpment Council (USDC)> which illustrate the 
Division's urban thrust, will be discussed discretely in a subsequent 
seotion. See the glossary for very brief descriptions of other 
programmes* 

A second overriding priority area for the Division was to be 
its concentration upon early childhood education. The Now Jersey 
Learning and Development Centre in Newark » the Micro-Social Pre- 
school Learning System in Vinelandp and some of the activities of the 
Kducational Improvement Council (EIC) in Pitman reflect this emphasis- 
Title I and Title III guidelines (for the allocation of federal funds) 
also specify early childhood education as a priority thrust* 

A third priority I one which has already been alluded to as a 
source of tension between the Department and professional educators » 
was the conscious effort of the Division to broaden the base of par- 
ticipation in educational decision-making. The Department's leader- 
ship felt strongly that the overwhelming influence of professional 
educational organisations on important advisory groups had to be 
reduced* They believed that the vested interests Of organisations 
threatened to compromise meaningful substantive change* Professional 
domination had to be balanced by more extensive citizen inputs and 
involvement. Lay citizens and educators speaking- as individuals who 
had evidenced ability in specific areas and not as organisational 
representatives had to be represented in far greater numbers • Thus, 
for example, In developing an advisory council for a critically 
important programme like Title III^ a diverse group of talented lay- 
men and non-organisational educators was recruited* This Title III 
Advisory Committee has reportedly provided a valuable and knowledge- 
able sounding board for a whole range of Departmental as well as 
Divisional concerns* 

Special efforts have been made to add blacks and other residents 
of the cities to the membership of the various advisory groups in 
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eduoation. To broaden the base of oitiaen partioipationi for example, 
the Commissioner in co-operation vith the Chancellor of Higher 
Education, developed a ^panleh Joint Advisory Comniitteej a CommittecT^ 
whose members represent proportionately all the districts with sig- 
nificant Hispanic populationst The Coumittee assists in the planning, 
development and itaplemontation of federally or state-supported pro- 
grammes which affect the Spanish-speaking citizens of New Jersey* 
The Committee r for example^ provides val^iable input to the state's 
federally funded bilingual education projects. New Jersey has 
received modost funding for two consortia of five dietricta each Plus 
one additional project in one of the participating districts (which 
is 54 per cent Spanish-speakii^) , One of the first recorrjuendations 
of the Spanish Advisory Oommittee was the creation of un Office for 
Hispanic Afi'tilrs within the Education Department, In response, the 
Oommisoionor appointed a native or' Puerto .^ico to function as an 
"ombudcman" for the Spanish speaking residents of New Jersey and 
liaiecfibetween the comnunity and the Department. Several other native 
speakers of Spanish now work for the Department in the areas of 
sp^,'Cial and migrant education. 

An Assesstnent of the Division 

Carl Marburger assesses Salett's Division as a "superb operation" 
considering the fiscal constraints imposed upon it. The Commissioner 
believes that his tenure would have been "mediocre" without the 
exciting and innovative programiijes which have emanated from Salett^a 
unit, Marburger praises his colleague's "consununate skill" in blend- 
ing new and old staff into a viable and creative team, He points to 
a whole range of innovative urban, early childhood, and regional 
activities which exist in New Jersey because of Salett's oreativity# 
The existence of progranmes (see glossary) ll^^e the mini-grants, the 
EIC, the Mioro-Social Pre-School Learning System, the New Jersey 
Learning and Development Centre in Newark, the Camden-RCA project, 
"Model Cities", and "Our Schools" are attributed in large measure 
to RPB and its leadership. 

dlven less enthusiastic observers than Marburger recognise Stan 
Salett as a key catalyst of change in New Jersey education, Aotivi- 
tiee emanating from RJ^^t some sources feel, have helped to surface 
and generate an awareness in the state of salient issues like race» 
early childhood education, and the whole broad spectrum of inter- 
related urban problems* 
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Many of the criticiSif.s directed againot the Division relate to 
its low visibility to local sohool systoma and the x*iold in general. 
These oritioisns focus on Salett'e alleged disinterest in and what 
some feel is disdain for professional educators* 

Supporters of the Assistant Coiwnissioner sharply disagree with 
this point oi' view. They contend that if praotitionors in the fjleld 
were sincerely interested in i'inding out about the work of the 
Division and urban problems they could do so through Hducation Brief ■ 
an KPfi house organ published periodically and widely disseminated, 
and other sources. Those who agree with yalett's rather independent 
approach to and style of reform believe that educational change will 
occur only it* there is decisive movement; if one were to wait for 
consensus to dev^^lop amon^ the diverse educational interestst nothing 
would happen. Independence, they contend, is needed irt the realms of 
research and doveloyment and flexibility is required in a dynamio 
urban society where change is the only constant. They view the old 
consensual style of educational politics in New Jersey as being no 
longer adequate and responsive to the acute needs of the nation's 
most urban stats. 

Without ths i^ivision of Research, Planning and Evaluation, it 
is maintained, healthy challenges to the established educational 
order would cease and current inadequacies vould persist for another 
decade or two in New Jersey. Allegedly, prior to Marburger and Salett, 
no strategy for change existed; there was general satisfaction within 
tne state's highest educational circles* Some observers claim that 
any change agent in "provincial New Jersey would have been viewed 
with a jaundiced eye and that many of the negative reactions to the 
Division's activitiss really had their origins long before Marburger's 
entry into the stats • 

Thoss who subscribe to the Commissioner's philosophy of educa- 
tional reform assert that cleavages and creative tensions are neces- 
sary and helpful in advancing thinking and creativity • The recent 
history of efforts to ef .'ect educational reform in New Jersey pro- 
vides a classic example of the established order resisting change. 
They believe that it is not necessarily a question of ^'right" or 
"wrong" or "good" or "bad" but of an old guard with vested interests 
which must insvitably suffer in the painful change process. 

RPK is givsn credit for broadening the educational outreach of 
a one-time very parochial state. Washington and foundation contacts 
havs provided New Jersey with new resources* New Jersey is finally 
"plugged-in" and aggressively searches for aduitional sources of 
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revenue to seed new progronndSt The state, for example, receives a 
very ample ahare of the new federal dollars n>)w available for environ- 
nental education. Many former constraints have been removed and 
schools supposedly are free to experiment in an open*njinded atmosphere. 
New Jersey reportedly is more receptive to new educational ideas and 
external federal and foundation funding. 

The various Title III proposals provided a unique opportunity 
to work outside the traditional channels of the Education Department 
and other state agencies* Line-^item budgets and other fieoal and 
administrative constraints imposed by the New Jersey Budget and 
Treasury Departments, for example, deterred flexible approaches. 
Title III provided the springboard for RPE to generate new ideas and 
approaches in areas like community assessment, programme-planning- 
budgeting, information systems, and programme evaluation. Proponents 
feel that the whole movement towards accountability would not have 
got off the ground without HPE/s leadership and deliberate stirring 
up of new ideas to create change. New Jersey now has in its Title III 
guidelines and operations, according to oome informants, one of the 
nation's most effective systems approaches to programme develOf^ment 
and evaluation. 

It is relevant to mention at least briefly some of the other new 
activities or prograui-nes that are attributed to the Division, It has 
launched statewide training sessions for school people on topics like 
programme evaluation and review, differentiated staffing, and modern 
management techniques. The ;ilOO,000 per annum Mini-grant Programme 
which provides up to ^1,000 for individual teachers who want to try 
new instructional techniques was instituted by the Division with NJfc)A 
support. The Mini-grant Programme particularly illustrates the turnkey 
philosophy of RPfi, Now operational, the programme has been transferred 
to the Division of Curriculujn and Instruction, Salett reportedly is also 
responsible for triggering off some significant changes within the 
Education Department itself. There is now, for example, greater use 
of outside consultants and an increase in the development of intra- 
Departmental position papers on major issues, 

RPE is also given considerable credit for convincing the New 
Jersey legislature for the first time in its history that it should 
provide resources for educational research and development, There is 
no immediate pay-off in research and development activity, atart-up 
tim^* is extensive and tangible results must be deferred. Tax-conscious 
legislators are thus loath to commit funds to such esoteric activities. 
Indeed, school people themselves because of their immediate fiscal 
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problems are less than enthuaiastio about such expenditure* Despite 
these constraints, however, the Education Depiirtment in 1970 was 
able to push an appropriation of /!^00,000 through the legislature, 
these funds are currently bein^; used for research and development 
purposes in several learning centres that have been established In 
the state* Governor William Cahill visited the Newark Learning Centre 
and was singularly impressed, He has recently supported legislation 
which will provide funds to expand and further develop such programmes, 
learning centres such as the promising systems-based early childhood 
programme in Vin41and and the Springfield Avenue community school 
project in Newark are now being supported by state funds. 

The prOgrajnme which services youngsters in the Vineland Publlo 
Schools is designed specifically to assist disadvantaged children 
through the improvement of their language and behavioural skills* 
The state-sponsored Vineland Micro-Social Learning Centre, which 
was made possible initially by. Title I federal funds, is operated 
under the assumption that classrooms should be microcosms of the 
outside world* Youngsters, it is felt, should spend n .^reat deal of 
their time working in pairs in fulfilling the Vineland programme's 
behavioural objectives that children acquire skills in successfully 
interacting with othors and derive feelings of satisfaction in 
achieving goals* The Springfield Avenue community school project 
situated in Newark, New Jersey's largest and most troubled city, is 
a new st<ite-direoted effort to meaningfully involve parents in the 
determination of educational policy ani the provision of a broad 
range of services to citizens in large cities. The project is based 
on the assumption that parent involvement and total community 
participation is an essential ingredient to the success of urban 
educational institutions* 

RPB had been promotinjj the development of regional demonstration 
and research centres for some time and the decision of the New Jersey 
legislature to support them is certainly one of its more concrete 
achievements, tn a paper written in autumn 1968, Learning Institutes 
in New Jersey , Salett had clearly enunciated his dissatisfaction with 
existing schools and his commitment to creating new oducatioral 
institutions: 

"We need these csntres because we need answers to our all too 
evident educational problems: drop-out rates of more than 40 
per csnt in some urban districts, high school graduates in some 
districts rsading three years behind national norms, textbooks 
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"that do not hold a student^s interest, teachers unable to cope 
with poorly motivated students and students unable to cope with 
poorly motivated teachers, and through all oi' this, parents and 
taxpayers wanting to know why the schools cannot be more 
effective «•« 

the most pressing reason for these centres is to get at 
solutions to real educational problems that local school dle- 
triots themselves cannot solve, but which every day limit their 
capacities for providing quality education! If the State Depart- 
ment does not move into this vacuum , it will be filled imperfect- 
ly by small pieces of incomplete research scattered across the 
landscape, the results of which will only get to classrooms by 
accident or distortiont No place in the State can run experi- 
mental programmes in enough classrooms at one time to make the 
results ujeful enough, soon enough to school districts* 

We believe that the centreo will provide the Department with 
real local outreach* also think that only the Department, 
with its county offices and tho (Jurriculum and Instruction 
Division has the mechanism to disseminate the results of solid 
experiment and the power to recommerid that these results be 
translated into action programmes « 

"The centres represent the most efficient and logical means of 
de-centralising the State department of Education in a manner 
which will place its personnel in direot contact with local 
school districts and their problems. 

"Furthermore, there is little hope of meaningful change within 
the schools unless our research involves local educators. The 
centres would provide the laboratory and training centres where 
local educators could i:>ome and see for themselves demonstration 
programmes in action - where teachers could be given meaningful 
in-service training. They would also serve as libraries and data 
infoniation banks housing all available information in the 
centre^ 8 particular area of interest." 

The seeda for these learning centres now have been at least sown 
in Sew Jersey* While these centres are still embryonic operations and 
it is far too early to assess them, they do, in the judgment of most 
sources, have considerable promise. The philosophy underlying them 
is particularly interesting because of Salett^s stress on "local 
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outreach" and on research beinfr ineffectual unlesa it "involves local 
educators*" This smphasis on localism is somewhat surprising and 
paradoxical sines both Salett and harburger project an image to many 
school officials of being "master planners" interested in centralis- 
ing authority and reorgani8in6* inadequate local school eystems. The 
Assistant Ccnamissicner, however, contrary to popular opinion, and 
despite his dlseatisfacticn with ths effectiveness of many local 
dietriotSi feels that there is little to be gained by unilateral 
approachoe to educational change In New Jersey, New Jersey, in his 
e3timation« is so localiesd by tradition and Its politics that it 
is almost a non-state, His strategy and hopes for meaningful educa*- 
tional change are thus predicated upon maximising local involvement 
in his catalytic efforts at the state level. 

He saw little point in running against the predominant current 
of localism and believed that he could achieve more by relating to 
individual urban school districts. If there vero large scale state 
fiscal ccQomitments and other tangible manifestations of state level 
interest in urban problems and educational change, other tactics 
might have been suitable. In New Jersey, however, state government 
still reflects a "sacred rural tinge" and local rather than state- 
wide needs* 

This strategy of ada^jtin^; to New Jersey* s prevailing; norms of 
localism is helpful in attempting to understand the Commissioner and 
Assistant Commissioner's "friendly but not cosy" approach to the 
major statewide educational organisations, an approach that might 
best be described as "studied indifference." The statewide implica- 
tions of this will be treated in a later segment of the study* At 
this point it is relevant just to stress Salett *s contention, which 
would be disputed by many, that even influential statewide organis- 
ations like the NJjiA do not provide particularly good access to local 
boards of education in New Jersey. While the NJiiA's political muscle 
at the state 1 vel is indisputable, Salett believes that at the local 
level it has minimal impact upon educational innovation • The surpris- 
ing emphasis on localism articulated by Salett is reflected in many 
of RPB's activities. PrO(i;ramraes like Model Cities, the several learn- 
ing centres. Our Schools, and numerous Title III projects, for exam- 
ple, stress local inputs and initiatives. 

i'iarlier it was mentioned that some considered the Co-ordinating 
Council for Research a rather limited success in co-ordinating the 
Department's rather inchoate research efforts. In addition to the 
interdepartmental Co-ordinating Council for Research, co-ordinating 
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counoilfl in the Division's other functioning areas (plan/jing, evalu* 
ation, Model Cities and prograitwie development) were established. 
These co-ordinating councils were designed largely to provide inform- 
ation and to improve intra-De^artmental communioation. The Councils^ 
however, could recommend policy in their areas of concern, i^epreeent** 
ativoa to these councils were appointed by the Assistant Comraieaion- 
ers of the department's several divisions. *iach of the co-ordinating 
councils was chaired by the appropriate prograrune head in RPB. The 
same bureaucratic apprehensions mentioned earlier in the discussion 
of the Co-ordinating Council for Research were manifest in Depart- 
mental reactions to the creation of the other councils* 

Reports on the effectiveness of the councils are mixed. There 
is still a lack of clarity in terms of their mandate and role wituln 
the Department • Some have functioned more successfully than others. 
For exarr.ple, one council produced valuable recommendations on evalu*« 
ation which included criteria for determining what should be evalu- 
ated by outside consultants. The Co-ordtnatlng Council for Research 
developed a policy statement on researOi procedures to be followed 
when working with human subjects. Another council generated a state- 
mem on programme budgeting which pointed the way to recent ci^anges 
in the Dei^artment's budgetary procedures. Even those who feel that 
the councils have been unsuccsssful acknowledge that at a minimum 
they have provided bases for improved inter-Divialonal oommuntOation* 

The Aeeistant Commissioner and others say that the councils have 
provided a useful informational link between the Division of Researohi 
Planning and Kv^iluaticn and the rest of the Department, Marburger and 
Salett had an additional purir-cse in creating the co-ordinating coun- 
cils. They were not certain who their" friends were in a new and 
somewhat hostile bureaucracy. The councils provided a vehicle through 
which trusted staff in HPE could funnel information to the Commission- 
er, The latter through this mechanism could know with at least some 
degree of confidence w;^t was happening in his Deijartment, 

RPE serves a number of important and somewhat interrelated pur- 
poses for the Commissioner, In addition to serving its primary func- 
tion as a change agency, the Division of Research, Planning and iivalu- 
ation provides him with a needed core of staff with whom he can 
communicate a'? woll as trust. The Division head and his staff serve 
and buttress the Commissioner in a number of ways. In essence, they 
provide him with a "think tank," The Commisaicner reportedly views 
the Division's staff in a oollegiaX way, values their judgment and 
urges them to "drop in" whenever possible. Thus, RPB^s top people 
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hAve ready accuse to the Comnlssloner who tries to proteot them from 
Operating assignments vhioh will divert their energies from planning^ 
research and evaluation funotions* In theee daya of recurrent eduoa«* 
tional orises thiB is not always possible and several members of the 
Division feel that their attention has beon focused inordinately 
upon immediate problems and not upon the broader issues of education- 
al planning^ research and evaluation« In an age of crisis administra- 
tion, the Oommlssioner has been compelled to enmesh trusted members 
of the Division in fire-fighting activities pertaining to volatile 
issues like racOi finance » and riots. There is a feeling among acmd 
of the Commissioner's most loyal staff that for perhaps very valid 
reasons his attention is being diverted from significant long-range 
concerns to attempts to solve immediate problems* 

Despite these relatively minor conoomsr there seems to bs 
little doubt that RPE has provided the Commissioner with a cadre of 
support personnel who are attuned to his eduoationed philosophy and 
priorities* In addition, the Division has been the major cor^uit 
through which new and more diverse people have Joined the staff of 
the New Jersey Education Department • The Department since Marburger 
assumed office has attracted more blacks, urban-oriented speciaXlstSi 
and other individuals who have not come up through traditional edu- 
cational channels* 

The rapport which the Commiseioner feels for staff members in 
HP£, not surprisingly, has alienated other ''less favoured" segments 
of the Department* It also serves in a subtle way to redefine the 
Division's mission* The Division, in effect, has assumed an "add«on" 
function* When an important project or function comes along that the 
Commissioner wants handled by staff in which he has confidence, the 
project is most frequently placed in RP£ whether or not it relates 
logically to the major functions of the Division of Research, Plan- 
ning and £valuationi The functions of statistical services and data 
processing, for example, were consolidated as elements in a newly 
formed Office of Management Information within RPS* 

An excellent example of this "add-on" function is the Depart- 
ment's recently initiated Emergency Food Project* Members of the 
RPE staff in the summer of 107O conducted a study of school feeding 
programmes among the thousands of disadvantaged youngsters in New 
Jersey's cities. They were appalled to find that only a paltry 
17>000 daily free meals were being provided in a state which counted 
130,000 Aid for Dependent Children (APDO) of school age* Nearly 200 
elementary schools in the slums of New Jersey's cities lacked lunch 
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programmes. Vith an OiX) grant from MD^rgenoy Pood and Medical 
Services, Salett and his ctaff strove to build a new structure to 
reach aore children with free and reduced-price lunches. 

>'ith the Connissionor's stron^j and needed "constant interventloa'* 
in cutting throu<jh Departmental red tape, and resistance, a crash 
programme based in the Division was launched to expand th*» echool 
lunch programe for needy yoimgstere. New State and local policies 
were developed, reirbursement rates were increased, eligibility 
criteria set by another unit were redraftedf and within a few aonthe 
the total number of free and reduced-price lunches served daily in 
New Jersey's schools grew from 52,000 in Sept^juber 1970 to 89,609 
in February 1971* Particular attention was focused upon urban dis- 
tricts which had virtually no school lunch. New school lunch pro- 
graaraee hnvo been started in cities like Trenton, Hoboken, Elizabeth 
and New Brunewicki RCk educational Systems, despite some strong 
Dei^artmental objections, was employed to design a school limch sya-* 
tern which could operate In ninety-year-old schools with no kitchens 
or cafeterias* ROA*s answer was prepackaged meals and classroom 
feeding under the supervision of community aides. RPK staff, despite 
bureaucratic resentment, used Title I funds. Model Cities funds, and 
federal equip-oent funds as they urged the lunch prograinrae upon 
recalcitrant school systems and agencies # While the iSaergency Pood 
Project has made notable pro^^ress^ thousands of disadvantaged young- 
sters are still not being provided with school lunches, HP£ staff 
members continue to work on the problem as one of its "add-on" func- 
tions and, as of March 1971 the n'ijsber of free and reduced-price 
lunches had rleen to 100,483. 

The use of Title I funds for school lunches illustrates drama- 
tically the slgnlrlcant philosophical difference's concerning the role 
of the schools between the Departaent leadership and so many educa-* 
tors. Many of the latter wo'jld contend that Title I is an educational, 
not a welfare programme, and therefore federal dollars should be used 
for actual school pro^ramaes and not lunches. Vhe schools, In other 
words, are not welfare agencies nor surrogates for the home, Harbur- 
ger and 3aiett^ on the other harxJ, view the schools ^as performing 
much broader functions for children, particularly pbor children, and 
in the absence of clear cut guidelines to the contrary had no hesita- 
tion in using Title I funds for nutritional pujrposee» 

The purposes of the Division of Research, Planning and Valuation 
continue to evolve as the Department's needs change. The Division* s 
role has been altered by the demands of a range of special proJectd# 
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In recent months i for example, key staff have been wox^king on 
mechanisms through which the Coimnissloner can begin to exercise 
control over his own Department. The Commissioner, it was found, 
has little means of influencing the priorities of a wholo range of 
federal Categorical grants, His major oppoi^tunities for change come 
from federal programmes and yet he has little influence over re- 
sources which flow by him and are controlled by various programme 
administrators and advisory committeesi 

The >Jodel Cities staff did a comprehensive study of every cate- 
gorical federal and state aid programme, It analysed guidelines end 
studied administrative procedures. Tho study indicated that neither 
the Commissioner nor KPB could fulfil their priorities unless a 
grants management system wao instituted within the Department, The 
Model Citioe progromme-by-programme analysis showed the slippage 
which had occurred between legislative intent, guidelines, and admin- 
ietratlve Impleffi^ntation. Actually, various programme administrators 
within the Department had infinitely more control over resource allo- 
cation than the Commissioner's off ice, which was not fully aware of 
the "give" in the system. How then could the Commissioner control 
his own Department in Implementing priorities? 

The analysis of the various aid programmes indicated that the 
state potentially had tremendous discretion in the allocation of ^ 
funds. The Department, thus, did not merely have to be a flow-through 
agency. A Task Force under the leadership of the Director of the 
Model Cities Project, a former CEO employee who had been recruited 
from Vashington by Salett, recommended changes in the formulae 
through which federal and state grants were disbursed. Despite con- 
siderable opposition from Departmental staff who resented others 
making recommendations about their programraee, a very recent decision 
was made with the Commissioner's assent to have all federal programme 
administratora hold 50 per cent of their funds for Model Cities allo- 
cation. 

This ^'earmarking" of funds does represent a very significant 
and politically risky effort on the part of the Commissioner to 
Implement hie urban priorities. In the grants management project as 
well as in most other significant developments in the Department, 
the "footprints" of Stan Salett and his Division are very much in 
evidence. 

Thus far we have stressed the more positive reactions to the 
efforts of the Assistant Commissioner and the Division of Research, 
Planning and Evaluation. We cor.clude this section with the following 
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appraisal and recommendations concerning the Division made on pa^e 
156 of the report suboaitted in llovember 1970, by the Governor 's 
Management Coaui.issiont 



Appraisal 

The division operates with an excellent blend of imaginative 
educational re search ^ prcgraoune developmcfnti and evaluation* 
Although the evaluation process still needs further application 
in many existing programtaes and operations throutihout the 
department, there is a very healthy recognition of this need 
for accountability. The data processing and statistical services 
areas, however ^ are not fulfilling the needs ox" the Department 
of Bducaticttt These functions were recently transferred from 
elsewhere in the department and need direction and support. 

RecQcunendationB 

1, Concentrate on introducing evaluation techniques into all 
present progra/aaea and operations of the department* 

In the ixomediate future, the division as a whole should conoen-' 
trate on introducing evaluation techniques to all areas of the 
Department of Edication. This effort should be at the expense 
of new programme Bi Until existing programmes and operations are 
under corapletu control through evaluation o/ the services ren- 
dered versus the associated costs, new programmes should be 
given low priority! Present division personnel can be used for 
this without additional costs. 

2. Transfer the Cffice of Kanagewent Information to the Division 
of Administration and Finance once the management information 
system is completed. 

The Office of Management Information Includes data processing 
and statistical services. Both those functions should be per- 
formed for the entire Department of Education and within the 
staff-oriented function serving the department intornally* The 
data processing transfer is subject to implementation of the 
statewide Data Processing Recoi&mendations. 

5« Transfer the Model Cities Programme to the Division of 
Curriculum and Instruction within one year. 
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The Model Cities PrograiaCke will be an ongoing operative pro- 
grwcne within a year and thus will no longer need the direotion 
Of a stafi oriented to reeearoh, planning ai\d evaluation. The 
programme can be well handled by the Division oiT Curriculum and 
Inatructiou within its present operational frameworks 

4t Identify prograuimes in other divisions that require additional 
research, develoyment and planning, and consider temporarily 
transferring them %o this division* 

This division is staffed with skills which should be applied 
not only to new programmes but also to existing programmes that 
are found lacking In substance and performance, 'i'he staff is 
capable of handling this work and therefore should be assigned 
falte*'ing programmes for redevelopment or termination* When 
operational once again, the programmes should be returned to 
the appropriate operational unit. 

f The most common criticism levelled at the Division of i^esearch, 

Planning and Evaluation is its lack of visibility and widespread 
Impaot in New Jersey. Both critics and supporters of the Division 
point to the fact that any efforts to change education in a state 
with such strong traditions of localism must be based on local con- 
tacts* The Assistant Commissioner's views on local - state relation- 
ships, as expressed in the preceding section, bear out the beliefs 
of many whc desire to maintain strong local control* Yet many educa- 
tors who were interviewed appear to be unaware of his philosophy 
which parallels their own. 

Tact and patience with the "educational establishment'' are not 
Salett's most notable characteristics and he has generated resentment 
among members of important groups like the '*21 Club'^ the state's 
influential county superintendents* The failure to establish rapport 
with key educators is exacerbated by his purported lack of interest 
in maintaining contact with key educational associations and their 
leaders, Althout<h Salett is respected as being creative and highly 
intelligent, strong concern is expressed that he has not bothered to 
build relationships in the field which he presumes to service. Critics 
contsnd that one must know what is going on in existing structures 
prior to oritioising them and suggesting changes. It is felt that as 
a young and influential state official, it was particularly important 
/or Salstt to have visited school systems in order to build up the 
necessary confidence in his leadership. 
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Both ^alett and Marburger are faaltec for failing at least in 
their first years in office, to comniunicats effectively with the 
educators who would have to implement the changes they vished to make. 
Many educators in New Jersey rej'Ortedly believe that they were "pre- 
sumed guilty until proven innocent". They felt that the Commissioner 
and his tcp aides vero ill-advised at the outset in asGumin^ that 
New Jersey schoolmen were ^'know nothings" who a prior i would not be 
amenable to change or reform* Potential allies were not nurtured | 
allies who could have helped both in the field and in the Department 
itself to bridge the new leadership's communication problems and 
philosophical disagreements with many school officials* 

It i!5 interesting:: to note that the Commissioner, at the time 
of writing, has been visiting local sctiool districts and officials 
more frequently anJ reportedly has had considerable success in gen- 
erating additional support for and understanding; of his pro^^rammes* 
However, oome sceptics suspect this to be mor^ of a strategem to 
build a bate of support for possible reappointment at the conclusion 
01' his term in June 1972 tnan as an effort to work tfithin the 
system. 

The same weakness of Marburger and Salett's conununi cat ions 
patterns with the externa], educational environment reportedly sur- 
faces within the i:ducation Department itself, where, according to 
some sources, their intentions are also vague and unclear. Here too, 
the role ox* Salett and his Division is often misunderstood and viewed 
with suspicion. Salett *s unique relationship with the Commissioner 
allegedly precipitates some apprehensions and influences morale 
somewhat adversely within the Department, Many of the activities for 
which RPK has assumed responsibility are seen as threats to existing 
pro^jramraes. Salett is viewed as an extension of the Commissioner and 
the Division's top staff in turn, is viewed as an extension of Salett. 

Some of the senior members of the Department, like many of their 
colleagues in the field, resent the present leadership for not in- 
volving them in planning. Staff members !vith many years of experience 
in the Departaient contend that long standing operational procedures 
have been changed without them even being involved. Supporters of the 
Commissioner admit that there has been considerable resentment engen- 
dered as internal changes have been implemented, but feel that the 
Commissioner had nO option and that hurt feelings were uiiavoidable 
if genuine innovation was to occur in a stodgy inflexible educational 
bureaucracy. Discontent within the Department was further stimulated 
by the fact that the Division of Research, Planning and fivalviation 
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was receiving what some considered to be inordinate resources and 
inappropriate responsiToilities, 

Salett's departmental role is thus somewhat ambivalent and this 
in itself creates tensions and ai-prehensions, His personal and pro- 
fessional loyalty to the Oomraissioner is unquestioned and his import- 
ance to Marburger needs little additio^ial elaboration. On the other 
hand, Salett as a top line ^tate administrator does have responsibil- 
ities to a very broad and diverse constituency which has often dis- 
agreed with the CocnniiS;.'ioner, Observors have, coiamented upon the 
difficulty any individual would have in sustaining with unalloyed 
success these dual and sometimes incompatible roles. 

Some of its critics feel that if RPi) wer.j to out of existence, 
there would be little impact in New Jersey. Despite soine successes, 
the Division allegedly has not initiated or even more significantly 
diffused a sufiicient number of innovative prograiax-res to make a 
substantial difference in New Jersey education. It has failed to 
establish clos9 worlcing relationships or meanin^^ful communication 
with local districts; bridges that are necesaary for the yennanent 
implementation of self-initiated change. The Division, althou^'h it 
has triggered off niyriad new activities and procT:r.Tjnrae3, has failed to 
provide goals for educators to follow as they plan to improve school 
systems. Like most change oriented units in education, the Division 
has been handicapp.Td in developin5 change strategies by the lack of 
baseline data and measurable, goals. 

The Division's Camden project, accordin{i to some critics, illus- 
trates the foregoing point. Several years ago the Department at the 
Commissioner's request lijidertook a conprehensive study of the Camden 
schools. Not surprisingly, several key members of RPB bore the prim- 
ary responsibility for developing a report which reflected rather 
comprehensively the social, economic, and education. 1 malaise which 
grips Camden and v^.BXiy other cities in New Jereey* 

The Camden report, some felt, mi^jht have served as an entry 
point for more extensive Departmental intervention in the state's 
crisis-ridden urban centres, The Camden evaluation did not achieve 
this particular goal and reportedly had only minimal impact in Cam- 
den itself. The data available in Camden were simply inadequate to 
pi\>vide a departure point for systematic change and reform. Tho Cam- 
den experience reflects what some feel to be the Department's ability 
to surface issues but inability to do much about them. The Camden 
evaluation, however, did permit Salett and hie staff to gain suf- 
ficient access to engineer a unique arrangement between the Camden 
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school system and RCA* RCA agreed to use its business expertise in 
working with the schools to improve their taanagement techniques* 
Salett created one central fund of Title 1, Title III, EPDA (Educa- 
tion Professions and Development Act) aad other federal monies to 
permit RCA to assess through a systems approach facets of Camden's 
school probleaxs, RCA, under its contract with the Caniden Board of 
Education, for example, is developing unique training programmes for 
substitute teachers and para-professionals* Sone critics of an experi- 
ment like the Canden project, while praising it as an exoi ting vehicle 
for innovation, are sceptical of its long range impact as a strategy 
for change, la other words, the changes in Camden are the products of 
project activity and not of a coherent innovative stratogy predicated 
on adequate baseline data. This weakness appears to be endemic to 
most efforts to implement educational change* 

The Camden project illustrates to some the difficulty the Divi- 
sion has in developing identifiable, coherent, and measurable change 
strategies* To some, the Division because it is underfinanced and 
understaffed, represents little more than a "blob", a "hip-pocket" 
operation with ''erratic", "sporadto", ^'piecemeal" programmes* 

Critics ascribe tbis inchoate image of the Division to several 
factors* One relates to the lacK of clarity as to the distinctions 
between its research, planning and evaluation functions. The roles 
of the Division's various offices, according to some sources, are 
unclear* The tie-in between evaluation and the other functions, for 
example, has yet to be clearly defined < The role and function of the 
researca office both within the Division and the Department at large 
is ambiguous. The research function, it is gensrally agreed, is the 
weakest in the Division and some critics .>ould prefer RPE to provide 
needed research services rather "chan operate programmes* All inter- 
viewees agree that there is inadequate basic research being provided* 
The Department's leadership is reportedly in a quandry on this issue* 
Because of minimal state support, there is difficulty in recruiting 
top researchers into educational agencies. There are additional 
political constraints* Very few states actually support educational 
research and fundamental questions are frequently raised about the 
appropriateness of the Education Department even engaging in research 
in a state with New Jersey's tradition of localisation. There are 
many who feel that the universities and an organisation like the 
Educational Testing Service (£TS), which is based in nearby Princeton, 
are better equipped to do research* Vhus the Department's research 
unit remains somewhat in limbo although the recent state appropriation 
of ^{400, 000 for the learning centres may help to crystallise its role. 
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Some of the harshest critics of the Division of Research, 
PlEinning and iSvaluation would call its title a deceptive misnomer. 
A few would charge that the Division has done little fliat is nevj 
that it has merely taken existing activities such as c^ata processing, 
Title III and oth^?r prOc<ramciea and put them together into one new 
unit. They claim, with considerable justification, that the Division 
at this stage in its develoj^ment consists largely of a planning unit, 
some progrsimte development worK, and the Model Cities project. The 
Offices of Research and iSvaluation are skeletal. They contend that 
there is virtually no significant research occurring although the 
evaluation facets of the Division's operation are beginning to take 
form* The Co-ordinating Covmcil on Evaluation on April 2, 1971, for 
exDQiple, disseminated a report on the status of evaluation in the 
current operations of twenty-four Department Activities. 

Some Department members feel that the utilisation of modern 
proi^ramme evaluation and revit^w techniques started befor^i the 
Division was created. Hesentment is expressed that the Comiiiissioner 
and the Assistant Commissioner give the impression that the Depart- 
ment had never tried anything new imtil the new regime arrived in 
Trenton. Others, sneaking from a somewhat different perspective, are 
disappointed that the Commissioner and the new Division have been 
unable to make more progress in areas like regional planning and 
implementing greater racial balance in New Jersey's schools. Indeed, 
Salett and several of his top people articulate self-critically a 
point of view wiich might surprise a great number of people in New 
Jersey, namely, their belief that the Division has not been radical 
or ^'way-out'' enough. Its Innovations, they feel, have not challenged 
sufficiently some of education's basic shibboleths such ag the 
compulsory attendance law for high school students. While Division 
leaders feel that, as reformers, they have more than tinkered with 
educational structures, they are somewhat dissatisfied and feel that 
they may have ass^-<med or accepted uncritically too many of the 
existing and traditional definitions of schools. 

To many, the work and activities of the Division are not clear 
and uncertainty persists. Should the Division* s role be merely cata- 
lytic or should it also be involved in programme implementation? 
Some staff membei'S in the Kducation Department's major operating 
divisions feel that the Division oi* Research, Planning and LValuation 
is now running progratimes that should properly be under their aegis« 
There are those who, in theory, believe in the concept of developing 
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innovative projects in ftPS, but maintain that unlest: peoj.le engaged 
in operations are itivolved from the inception of progr.\nm33 it is 
difficult to gain widespread field acceptance of curriculum changes. 
Better communication between the Division and the rest of the Depart- 
ment haa been achieved recently as the new unit has gained experience, 
but still better cocmmnication is necessary. As a result, many of the 
Division's experiments which may well be worth replicating are un- 
known and have had little impact in the state, 

RP2 staff members admit that they have failed in several signi- 
ficant ways. They have not established ai effective mechanism to 
enforce the Comnissioner* s priorities across the board, The Division's 
poor cocimuni cations within the Dsi^artment and the lack of an efieotive 
working relationship have hampered activities. The recent establish- 
ment of the Grants Nanageaent Office and the previously mentioned 
Model Cities '*eari£iarking^» are designed to rectify these problems and 
promote better intra-Department communication. Advocates, however, 
say that the communications gap and functional ambiguities within 
the Department are not attributable to a single cause. Several of 
the Department's operating divisions have been less than s;ealous in 
attempting to disseminate the projects piloted by RPK. As a result, 
the plan of having RPK*s prototype prograiames put into operation by 
other divisions has not been totally successful. BPE has assumed 
certain other responsibilities, it is alleged by its proponents, not 
because it necessarily wants to encroach upon other domains but 
because of the failure of other divisions to internalise the Commis- 
sionei''s goals and priorities. Certain key members of the Department 
do not fully support the Commissioner and grudgingly adhere to his 
leadership and philosophy under the assumption that his tenure is 
temporary. 

Adherents of HPK contend that the purported communications gap 
between his Division and the rest of the Department is exaggerated. 
Other segments of the Department, they feel, know what ilPK is about 
but simply disagree with its modus otaerandi and the substance of its 
activities. While RPK»s backers agree that many of the Division's 
projects have had no great impact on New Jersey's schools and that 
the important dissemination process has been somewhat neglected, they 
also maintain that the widespread implementation of educational 
change is very time-consuming under any circumstances. The Division, 
they point out, has been In operation for a very few years, t^en its 
most outspoken adversaries concede this point. 
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Chapter III 
KXAKPLb;S OP THK AOTIVITIKS OF THS DIVISION 



OF RSSKARCH, PUNNIKQ ANfP mLaATION 



It ie beyond the scope of this case study to undertake a 
detailed analysis of the numerous activities and pro/^rammes of the 
Division of Research, Planning and iSvaluation, Kany of the activities 
were described briefly or at least alluded to in preceding segments 
of this document. Our purpose In this section is to discuss a fev 
Of the Division's programmes tn somewhat greater d«^tail in order to 
illustrate its activities raore vividly and give the reader a more 
concrete feel for its work. (See the glossary for brief descriptions 
of a number of the Division's prosranmes*) 

THi) MODEL CITIKS PROGHAMMB 

The Model Cities project probably reflects more than any of the 
Division* s other activities the De-oarttuent ' s urban priorities. This 
programme also illustrates vividly the Commissioner's and Salett's 
philosophy concerning the need to broaden the base of participation 
in educational decision-making and the concomitant need to erode the 
traditional insulation and isolation of the schools from other inter- 
related urban problems like housing and jobs. This type of "GEO 
approach", as we have indicated, engenders resentment and is anathema 
to many New Jersey educators who have a more cirotimscribed and tradi- 
tional definition of the role of the schools* The schools, in their 
estimation, are in the business of education and cannot be suri*ogates 
for the home and family. The limited resources available to schools 
must be allocated for educational and not for social purposes. The 
dollars, for example, spent on Model Cities might be better Invested 
in teacher training activity. Marburger and Salett, on the other 
hand, see an amelioration of urban blight and despair only through 
the co-ordination of various institutions providing services to dis- 
advantaged urban populations. The formal school cannot do the job 
linilaterally for the deprived city youngster. The city's various life 
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support systems such as housing, welfare and employment must be 
integrated with educational institutions if youngsters are to learn. 
For example, hungry cnildren vill not do v^ell in school. The Educa- 
tion Deprirtraent 's *'KodeI Cities'* pro^jramrao thus is of particular 
interest because it jymholises ana sets in such bolci relief the very 
basic and sitjnificant philosophical differences between Marburger and 
Salett and so many professional educators about the school's role* 

Under the Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan Act of 1966, a 
"Model Cities" programme was authorised by the United States Depart- 
ment oC Housin<? and Urban Development (HUD). The programmers broad 
purpose was to "improve the quality of life" in the blighted neigh- 
bourhoods of 150 federally designated cities in the United States, 
filssentially , the programme sought to revitalise communities by 
attacking their severe social and environmental problems through 
foousing the resources of a number of federal agencies into target 
areas within these cities rather than spreadin;; the same resources 
more thinly over a wider area. To be successful, ^'Model Cities'' 
requires the concentration of resources in "a comprehensive plan for 
bread-gauged revitalisation of the inner cities," 

A local City Demonstration Agency (CDA), which is an arm of 
city government, receives federal funds directly without state inter- 
vention. This was perceiv/^d as an advantage which permitted the CDA 
freedom to develop a comprehensive plan with neighbourhood residents 
and local officials* Vhile the concept was sound, eome basic truths 
emerged to hinder its implementation* Although the CDA does develop 
its own plans, it must negotiate contracts with delegate agencies 
to carry out various projects* Frequently, established agencies, such 
as the local school district, are not enthusiastic about getting in- 
volved in CDA projects or having; CDA become a partner in their opera- 
tions! This feeling provides ample opportunity for building tensions 
between the CDA and other well-established agencies* 

The New Jersey Department of iiducation, through its Division for 
Research, Planning and Evaluation felt that severe urbain educational 
probl^-^ms in the state's Model Cities could be mitigated by the broad 
and active co-operation of state and local education agencies. The 
Department of liducation on Salett 's initiative contracted with HUD 
to conduct a unique special pilot project to define a role for state 
education agencies in zhe "Model Cities" programme. Basically, the 
pro^tect, tho only one ct' its kind in the nation, sought a way to 
involve urban school systems more fully into the "Model Cities" 
process; to serve as a source of programme ideas and technical 
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aeeistance for "Model Cities" residents and profeselcnalaj and to 
improve communioatione between th^ State Department of Education and 
the Inner^city neighbourhood a. 

The Office of "Model Cities'' began operation in June 1969 as a 
one-year pilot project designed to define the i^ole of a state depart- 
ment of education in the "Model Cities' programme, The Office was 
granted an extension to February 1971 when HUD renewed the contract 
for one more year, 

Marburgar and Salett believed that the M^odel Cities" programme 
had particular potential for New Jersey, the most urbanised state in 
tho country. The federally designated Model Cities in New Jersey are 
Trenton^ Newark, Ko'cokeu, Paterson, Plainfiold, Jersey City, Perth 
Amboy, Atlantic City and East Ortuige. School systems in these cities 
face the now '^classic pathologies" of urban education: overcrowding, 
pupil transiency, substandard buildings and equipment, inexperienced 
staff, high drop-out rates, extreme fiscal constraints, outmoded 
curriculum, segregation, low achievement scores, lack of supportive 
services, rising unrest aud dissatisfaction, and rigl lities of 
structure. 

Marbvirger, Salett, and J. Gerald Fitzgibbon, Director of the 
Office of Model Cities in HPK, felt that planning the education com- 
ponents of Model Cities could improve urban schools by bringing CDA 
residents and local and state professional educators face to face. 

Benefits were expected to be multiple • With Department involve- 
ment and leadership, for example, it waa expected that city school 
systems would participate more fully. The Department too would 
acq^uire a greater awareness of urban problems and would develop a 
realistic base for its own planning. This was an opportunity for the 
Department to examine its own role in urban centres and to develop 
increased ability to meet urban educational needs. At the same time 
the Department's own Image would be enhanced with an emerging repu- 
tation as a strong service centre. 

To implement these objectives, a field consultant model was 
designed. An urban education specialist experienced in inner-city 
education, plamiing and community organisation was assigned from the 
state education agency to work full time in each CDA. These special- 
ists were assit;ned to work on site under 1^e direction of the CDA 
Director. The Memorandum of Agreement between the Office of Model 
Cities and the CDA stipiilated that the specialists in each of the 
Model Cities would act as grantsmen, develop education plans, and 
perform liaison functions between the CDA and local education agencies. 
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To provide back-up for the field consultants, a Department-based 
support staff was established. Thio central staff dealt with general 
problems like fundin^^^, the creation of innovative projects, and the 
reform of existing educational practices. In addition, in-house edu- 
cation planners analysed state plans with the goal of simplifying 
and making more pertinent state and local requirements in order to 
ease the implementation of "Model Cities" education plans, and to 
facilitate the flow of state funds into the "Model Cities". Depart- 
ment specialists in areas like federal funding, lunch programmes, 
vocational, bilingual, and early childhood education constituted 
a co-ordinating council to review and comraont upon "Model Cities" 
plans and proposals and to provide information and special technical 
assistance to those involved in the projects. 

In the past two years a number of programmes have been started 
largely due to the efforts of the field agents of the State liducation 
Department. Mutual respect has developed between the CDAs and the 
local education agencies in a nuinber of the "^:odel Cities" - although 
not in all. The Office of Model Cities reportedly has been effective 
in helping to establish this rapport. Through this Office, the Depart- 
ment has begun to acquire the reputation it sought as an agency which 
can help the cities through a field extension approach. An important 
element here is the assignment of a field agent or urban education 
specialist to only one "Model City", where he not only advises, but 
remains to live with the consequences of his actions. 

At the end ox' a year of operation, opinions of Superintendents 
of Schools in eight "Model Cities" were solicited about the quality 
of the field services provided by the Department of iiducation. 
Questions dealt with the effectiveness of the efforts made by field 
agents as liaison between local education agencies and the CDA's, 
the degree of awareness of. the State's role, and the effectiveness 
of its support to the field agents and the CDA's. Despite signs of 
tension in several cities between the CDA and the local educational 
agency, the Superintendents wished to have the state's urban education 
specialists continue to sei*ve in their cities. 

Officials in the State Education Department believe that particu- 
larly successful programmes have been operating in Hoboken and Newark* 
Nevertheless, although relationships are relatively good, they are 
quite fragile in nature even in these two cities. Helationships fre^ 
quently vary from programme to programme and rapport must be continu- 
ously nourished. Field agents must constantly work in an environment 
of tenuous relationships between COAs and local educational agencies. 
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They must continue to help projects becoce operational despite built- 
in tensions which constantly threaten to dissipate co-operative 
efforts • 

An illustration of the significance of the Education Deijartment's 
Office of Model Cities occurred recently when the Department of 
KousiniS and Urban Development was unable to fund the New Ji.;^ey State 
Office of Model Cities, HUD su^jgested that the local CDAs contribute 
some of their funds to the New Jersey Department of Bdi ation to en- 
mro the continuation of its field services to tb' I'lodeD. Cities" • 
All of the ODAs agreed except one wiiich demur^ on the basis of 
having already committed its funds. 

Another kind of influence exerted by the Office of Model Cities 
io less direct. It has functioned as an internal advocate to see that 
"Model Cities" are granted funds or programines for special efforts. 
The Office views itself as a watchdog and as the advocate for the 
cities in a state that in the past has not had a particularly notable 
record for meeting the needs of its large urban population. 

The "Model Cities^* in New Jereey have eet aside approximately 
{43.5 million, or nearly 20 per cent of their eupplemental funds for 
education. According to a report submitted by the Office of Model 
Cities on .15 April 1971 over 50 different education projects have 
been planned. Reportedly, more than half of these projects have now 
begun operating, A number of innovative projects have been launched 
with local school systems. The iiducation Department's urban education 
specialists in the "Model Cities" have been of material assistance in 
the development and implementation of many of these projects. In its 
already mentioned report of 15 April 1971 the Education Department's 
Office of Model Cities enumerates on a city-by-city basis (pages 6*8) 
the following education projects as accomplishments of the New Jersey 
"Model Cities" programme; 

Kast Oranjge 

A Day-Care Family Enrichment Centre wae developed and ^180,000 
of Social Security, Title IV funds were successfully matched 
with ;550,000 of "Model Cities" supplemental funds, 

A Summer hJnrichment Programme, uein^ the multi-media approach, 
was developed and operated last summer. The* programme has been 
refunded sufficiently this year by the Department of Community 
Affairs to continue some of its components through the 1971-72 
school year. 
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Hoboke^ 

A Career ancJ College Services Pro^ranure for high eoriool students 
using counselling interns, was developed and has been success- 
fully Implemented with the LEA as delegate agency, 

A Ooffijnunity Guidance and Scholarship Programme, focusing on the 
needs of the Spanish-speaking community, was developed and is 
operating successfully. 

A Neighbourhood Education Centre, a Street-Academy type pro- 
gramme geared to assisting drop-outs and for training teachers 
and counsellor interne, has been dsvsloped and is nearing imple- 
mentation. 

Jersey Oitv 

Ihe iilemontary Guidance, Kindergarten Demonatration and Tutorial 
Programmes have been successfully implemented. 

A Classroom Innovation Project , to supplement the State's Mini- 
grant Programme, was designed and Implemented. It includes the 
aelaotion of an avarde committss to assure community participa- 
tion, The Project has been expanded for the oeoond action year 
to include parent and community participation In the formulation 
of sach project submitted for funding, 

The Staff Development Programme vsvs developed and has been 
Implemented. It Is a bold, in-service teacher-training project 
that utilises the Hilda Taba teaching strategies vhlch are 
designed to enhance cognitive dsvelopment. This programme is 
an example of joint Department of Bducation-CDA development. 

Per the 4775,000 Model Schools Programme viable planning com- 
mittees composed of teachers, administrators, parents and com- 
munity members were ostabliahed in each of the five schools to 
develop plans that would meet the particular needs of each 
school. The contract has been successfully negotiated with the 
IBkf and four of the schools have Implemented their plans. 

The second action year plan has been developed and Includes the 
establishment of an Office of Prcgromiae and Staff Development 
In the Newark Bc^rd of Education. The Office will provide the 
necessary support to the Model Schoolo Programme, develop n(?w 
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and support exieting staff development pro^eots, and develop 
new eohool prograznaea through a sohool/cocaanunlty planning 
process* 

The Kothor-Ohild Home Pr ogratame has been launohod and provides 
at-homs instruction in early childhood education methods for 
mothers of infantJ5. The programme's career ladder component 
gives the mothers an opportunity to become teacher/social-work 
aides in this or other early childhood programmes in Patereon, 

Ths Incentive Demonstration/Guaranteed Performance Programme 
has been implem<3ntcd in the Model Neighbourhood elementary 
schools. Awards will be given to the schools that show the 
greatest improvement in achievement levels. Teachers, adminis- 
trators, students, parents and community members assisted in 
the development of criteria for measuring the achievement and 
for deciding how the awaird money is to be used. 

rer^>h AmbOY 

Eight education projects have been developed ani are undergoing 
negotiation with the delegate ag3ncies, Th^ projects include 
teacher-training and career development in early childhood edu- 
cation, bilingual education, a storefront college and community 
guidance, among others. 

The Day Care 100 Centre has been planned and ^30,000 of supple- 
mental funds have been successfully matched with M5|000 of 
Department of Community Affairs funds* 

Plainfield 

The Demonstration School Project, which is the comprehensive 
education component of the Model City Plan, has been planned 
as a five-year experiment with a wide range of curriculum and 
program^ie changes. It will b© administered by the Board of 
Education with the assistance and participation of Model Neigh- 
bourhood residents and several commxmity agencies. 

TrentQr\ 

A wide range of education programmes h?»ve been Implemented, 
including K-1? guidance and bilingual education in the public 
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schools, the Career Development Pro.eiramme for teacher-aide 
training,, outreach guidance and Day Care L00» 

The CDA has been Instrumental in attracting to Trenton a nuabej? 
of federal programmes including KiiW^s Urban/Rural Sohoolii, Adult 
iiducation, and Drop-Out Prevention Programmes^ The Trenton 
♦'Model Cities" provides an excellent example of the use of 
supplemental funds as Seed money to attract other funds* 

As a further effort to carry out the commitment of the Depart- 
ment to provide additional help for the cities, the Model Cities 
Office I as was discussed in an earlier sectioni has engaged in an 
exhaustive analysis of the Department's system of allocating funds* 
By a careful examination of the laws and guidelines of 12 major 
federal categorical grant-in-aid programmes, the Office of Model 
Cities has ascertained that the Department has heretofore unused 
powers of discretion which if utilised will give far greater impetus 
to its efforts to implement urban educational priorities. 

Recognising the length of time it would take to produce major 
changes in the state aid formulas and to activate a decision-making 
apparatus within the Department for reapportioning funds to the 
cities on a broad scale; and recognising the resistance to change 
that was e/ident within the Department itself as plans to reallocate 
resources took shape, the Commissioner rec.3ntly sanctioned the afore- 
mentioned '^earmarking" strategy* "Model Cltios", the reader will 
recall, is the central vehicle for this effort; an effort that is 
replete with political hazards and yet provides the Commissioner 
with his best and perhaps only short range opportunity to channel 
additional resources into New Jersey's cities* On the basis of "fair 
share" pledges received by mid-April 1971 it is estimated that 
"Model Cities" may realise an increase of ^2»5 million in education 
aid* "Model Cities^', then, it is hoped, will provide the cutting edge 
of urban educational rei'crMg 

Thus, the "Model Cities" project is now a major, if not the 
major, component of the De{jartment*s urban thrust. The '^Mcdel Cities" 
programme has provided the Department with a far greater outreach 
capacity and much insight into the needs of depressed urban areas* 
The Department, through the HUD contract, has been able to provide 
services to urban school systems and to reassess its own role and 
responsibilities in urban education* In brief, its supporters oJaim 
that the ^Model Cities" programme has had a strong impact on the 
Department of Education itself as well as on New Jersey's urban 
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centres* Indeed, if the "earmarkitv;'* strategy is successful and 
large portions of the major federal categorical grant-in-aid pro- 
grammes ai*e actually realiocated to "Model Cities", one could make 
the claim that the project has not just influenced but actually 
revolutionised Nav Jersey* s iCdueatlon Department, 

This unique attempt by a once non-urban-orionted state educa- 
tional agency to play a more active role in city school systems is 
a prototype programme which io bein^ watched with interest through- 
out the country. Indeed, top staff of the ''Model Cities*' project 
have served as consultants to other state education departments 
around the nation, i'our other state educational agencies have received 
HUD contracts to establish similar protrrammes, 

Soi^.e critics would say that greater efforts have been made to 
diffuae the Project outside the state than within the state. 

Despite these achievements ascribed to the "Model Cities" pro- 
ject and its very central position as a vehicle for urban reform, 
this innovative activity, according to some sources, suffers from 
the same Invisibility that afflicts other programmes of the Division 
of iiesearch, Planning and iivaluation. A surprising number of educa- 
tional leaders in New Jersey at both the state and local levels 
simply have no idea that the *'Kodel Cities" project even exists, 
^here seems to ba great ignorance about "Kodel Cities" in the i)ducr.- 
tion Department itself, liven those educational leaders who would 
philosophically agree with the "nodel Cities" project's rationale 
and applaud its efforts, are just not informed about its activities* 
Thus, information about the existence of one of the Divisioii's major 
programmes in the Commissioner's urban thrust has not been widely 
disseminated. Some would say, however, that criticises of ostensibly 
Ihoft'eotual efforts made tnus far to diS:>eminato the '^hodel Cities" 
project are unfair and unfounded* The Project, they point out, has 
been in existence only a short time and there has been so far vir- 
tually no educational innovation per se to disseminate. Most of the 
'rjork has been in the areas of planning and development. 

Thus, despite the "Model Cities" developments that have been 
described in the foregoing pages» there is still a substantial seg- 
ment of the education cotumunity in New Jersey which feels that the 
Department has made few or no substantiv^i educational improvements 
. or changes in the cities. 
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The JBducational linprovocr.ent Centra Cl^IC) 



Thus far in this study on almot^t overy i'lpue, a wide range of 
opinion has been expressed about the Department's activities. The 
iSducational Improvement ventre (BIG), however, 1b unique in Now 
Jersey and is called a "great success atory". It appears to have the 
strong endorsement and enthusiastic support of almost everyone inter- 
viewed! What is tho KIC and how can any experiment win almost univer- 
sal praise in a state as divided on educational issues as New Jersey? 

The iilC ist in essence, New Jersey's firi?t regional centre « It 
serves the eight southern, primarily rural, co^^tles of the state. 
As an intermediate unit situated betjtfcen the State Departrnf^nt of 
Education and local school districts, the KIC provides plannin^^ and 
development services and conducts activities in co-operation with 
the public, private and parochial schools in its region. It focuses 
upon the improvemt^nt of education in its service area* The lilC oper- 
ates under the aegis of the Division of Hesearch, Planning and iJvalU- 
ation and is funded primarily through Title III of the federal B16- 
mentary and tJecondary Kducation Act of 196^. 

The original concept for a regional education unit was developed 
by some local and county superintendents, Olassboro State College 
faculty, and Others interested in strengthening educational programmes 
in southern New Jersey* These initial efforts to provide extra ser- 
vices to small districts were buttressed and supported strongly hy 
the Education department; more specifically hy Robert Ward, the 
Director of Programme Development in RPH. Ward, incidentally » is 
regarded by some as on-j of the Education Department's '^prime diplo- 
mats." He was a member of the Division of Curriculum and Instruotion 
prior to Marburger's arrival and was subsequently tr tnaferred to " 
Salett^s new unit. V/ard has served as a lirik between the "old" anO 
"new" regimes both within and outside the Department. Many feel that 
he has performed tha function admirably and was a key "behind tho 
scenes" catalyst in the development of the iSIC. 

Ward, whoso Office of Prop^ramjje Department was responsible for 
Title III administration, along with others in the Department in 
their analysis of Title III proposals ncied the disadvantages faced 
by smaller, poorer districts in the competition for funds. More 
affluent districts in northern New Jersey, for exataple, had the 
necessary ancillary btaff to write quick and impressive proposals. 
The smaller, more rural districts, particularly in the southern part 
of the state, lacked this capacity. Marburgor, ^alett, Ward, and 
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others in the Department strongly 8uppor!;ed the local efforts 
beittg made to build a regional mechanism that would upgradd 
the ability of school districts in the southern counties to prepare 
propoeaie and generate naw pco^vamea, The Division of Heeearohi 
Manning and JJvaluation thus playea an instrumental role in making 
possible the creation of the KIC* 

It is interesting to note that the strategy employed by the 
Division in promoting the EIOs development differed from many of 
its other attempts to generate educational change in New Jersey • The 
Division, in essence, work»^d co-operatively with the •'educational 
establishment" and the dlC concept became a viable reality because 
of the strong loOal and regional support it received. Members of 
the Dej^artment in commenting upon this strategy note that it is 
relatively easy to work with small homogeneous school districts arid 
regions which have similar needs and goals. They point out that it 
is much more difficult to build co-operative and meaningful local- 
state relationships in more populous ?rea«3 of a heterogeneous state 
like New Jersey^ The history of the U *ban Schools Development Council, 
another activity of the Division which will bo discussed briefly in 
the next s3ction, would ssem to bear this point out* 

The EIC is considsred by many to be the Division* s single most 
important activity. Building on its strong base of support at the 
local and county Isvel, ths KIC rci. >rtedly is doir\^% mucn to stimulate 
eduoational change in southern New Jersey* A Board of Directors was 
created composed of county and district superintendents, principals, 
lay people and representatives of higher and privats education* It 
employs the Director who, with his staff, is dirsctly rssponsible 
to the Board* 

After soms early changes of Directors, John Roassr, a former 
assistant supsrintsndsnt in southsrn Hsw Jerssy, was named i:)xecutive 
Director* The county superintendents reportedly were instrumental in 
A^sssr's sslsotion* Undsr his leadsrship ths KIC bsgan to assume a 
broader role than originally envisionsdi Not only did it help in 
propoftal-writing for grants, but it also idsntified othsr needs and 
priorities within ths eight countiss* It dsvslopsd staff capabilities 
in the areas of individualised instruction, minority ana migr;Jit 
worksr group cilturs, sariy onildhood education, svaluation of envir- 
onmental sducation, spscial education and in-service tr&i.nirg« By 
providing dirsot and expeditious ssrvicse and by indicating a general 
responsiveness to ths needs of local education agenciss, ^10 has with- 
in a few years established an excellent reputation among all segments 
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of the community it services. The Director and staff are in the 
sensitive and somewhat ambivalent position of being part of the 
State j>eparbmont of iiducation and at the same time being responsible 
to a regional board. Under tho Director's leadership^ however, the 
rJIO has established its independence as an agency whoso principal 
priority is to help local districts in any way it can to strengthen 
education in south Jersey* This has meant lobbying at the state 
levol foi* local needs or when necessary defend In^^ state policies to 
the local districts. The iilC has enhanced its crc-dibility and posi- 
tion as a change agent by devolOi.4ng new managerial procedures and 
applying them to improve its own operations as well as advising 
others on such uspge. 

A signifioani element of its strategy, which has brought favour- 
able recognition and acceptance of tho intermediate unit concept, la 
the KIC's willingness to deal with the immediate problems faced by a 
school district. Response is direct and prompt. The unit has proved 
itself to be more than another regulatox^ agency or "think tank". 
It is a supportive unit which provides direct services. This has 
encouraged administrators to be more receptive to new educational 
ideas and lon^;: range planning with EIC assistance. Some view the iilC 
as a mini-state dei-^artment because Ox the varied services it provides. 

Amon^ its services the HIC at Pitman has worked with non-educa- 
tion groups. For example, the organisation representing the state's 
business and industry, the New Jersey Manufacturer's Association, 
was interested in the educational product (the student) whom they 
received as employees in the private sector. The Association claims 
that its membership contributes 60 per cent of the money spent on 
education in New Jersey, and its constituents are Interested in 
evaluating the effectiveness of the educational system* The EIO 
gathered data and led representatives of the Aasociation through the 
complex processes of evaluating educational outputs as distinguished 
from industrial productivity which can more readily be assessed in 
terms of financial profits and losses. This KIC activity reportedly 
resulted in the Asaociation requesting the Oovernor to invest more 
money in technology at the elementary school level. 

The iilC also has provided services in Si:ecial education. Teaming 
up with parent-teacher organisations, the iilC developed a survey 
instrument to ascertain the potential number of handicapped children 
who would be entering schools in the southern counties. The parents 
conducted a door-to-door survey using questions which Identified 
children who had actual or potential handicaps and/or learning 
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difficulties. The tangible results werei (1) names were gathered of 
children who were to be tested prior to thoir entry into the schoolsj 
(2) an infonaation base for projecting and planning needed services 
and facilities was made available; (3) comiu unity interest was raised 
to such an extent that parent groups are now pressing for a similar 
Survey to be conducted in central New Jersey, 

A typical EIC service to an individual school district would 
have its initiation with a request for assistance from a local school 
superintendents In one cassi for example, an administrator needed 
help in the development of a building prcgrainae. The hlO brought 
together professional and cocamunlty advisory groups by identifying 
all those people who should be involved, Vhe liilC helped in the devel- 
opment of goals, enrolment projections, buildin^^ sites, and a suit- 
able type 6i school organisation. After its initial stoijs of provid- 
ing technical assistance and helping local people build their own 
secure base, filC reduces Its role as the local community gradually 
assumes complete resi-cnsibility for implementation. The first rule 
of KIC is not to impose its ideas on the local groups requesting 
help; the second rule is to practise what it preaches. 

The success of the KIC has generated Bome pressure to establish 
two analagous regional units t.o service the northern and central 
sections of New Jersey. The SIC thus serves as a model for other 
possible intermediate units. Some envisage a network of these units 
across the stats with an exchange of services made available as 
various local district needs arise. 

The J3IC provides an effective interface mechanism through which 
local, county and state educators can interact and cotuplement each 
other. The EIO has staff available for developmental tasks; staff 
that is freed from the customary constraints and day-to-day tasks 
of local school district operations. Programme research and develop- 
ment expertise is thus available either through the KIC staff itself 
or through outside consultants who can be hired by the regional unit 
to perform specific functions. The iilC does the developmental work 
on new programmes and the school districts then assume operational 
responsibility* 

The EIC thus has become a valuable vehicle for piloting experi- 
mental programmes. Many observers have been astonished to discover 
how "wide open" and liberal the alleged conservative counties of 
rural southern New Jersey have been; their receptivity to educational 
experiment, then, is quite a tribute to the strong local and regional 
base of support that the EIC has been able to develop* 
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Proposals have teen male that the KIC sliould c cue directly 
under state control so that its activities as a prototype regional 
centre could be planned more systematically for statewide coneujiption* 
iiven members of the education Detartmont oppose such a ttove* They and 
others feel that more vould be lost than gained if the filO became 
part of the state agency. If, for example, the aiO was run from 
Trenton it vould lose much of its fiscal autonomy and progr.'^mtoatl') 
flexibility. The regional unit would be constrained by the relatively 
rigid line-item budgetary procedures which chaiaoterise state oper- 
ated programes* The iilC^e freedom to innovate cou\d well be hampered 
by such restrictions* 

Also, state absorption of the filC would sacrifice valuable com- 
munity control dimensions. The looal-regional^state interface vhJch 
has been such an instrumental factor In the SIC^s succesa might veil 
be weakened. The direct or face-to-face interaction between filO 
personnel and local school people, the heart of the regional conceptj 
could be lost if the programme was centrally operated as a line-item 
in the state budget. 

Soma observers of the New Jersey scene contrast the overwhelm- 
ingly favourable response to the jilC with the education coisununity's 
somewhat more restrained, if not negative reactions, to other pro- 
grammes that have been developed under the aegis of the Division of 
Research, Planning end iJvaluation. They point out that successful 
changes can be implemented in New Jersey if the Education Department 
co-operates with local and educational off icials* Implicitly, if not 
explicitly, harburger and i3alett's perceived strategy for educational 
change on projects other than the £110 is criticised by acne sources* 
Their usual strategy, critics contend, characterised by confrontation, 
laiilateral state initiativesi and lackadaisical communication and 
dissemiuation processes, dooms many of their programmes to failure* 
Detractors reiterate that genuine innovation can occur only with the 
approbation and involvement of local and regional officials and 
citizens* 

There are those ;vho disagree strcngly with this poirt of view. 
They contend that what might have been appropriate and logical tac- 
tics for the Department to follow in the caso of the i310, which 
services a homogeneous rural area of the state, are inappropv5.ate 
for other more urban-oriented activities like the Urban Schools 
Development Council (USDC). 
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Th^ Nev J er sey Urban Schools Devt?loDm6nt Counoll (USDC ) 

The USDC was funded under a Title III grant of the Elementary 
ana Secondary Kduc^tion Act of 1965i with the iilizabeth Board of 
iiducatlon serving- as the funding conduit. The USDC is a consortium 
Oi' institutions designed to promote and co-ordinate common approaches 
to urb:.n educational problems* In elfeot, it is an educational coal- 
ition of the ten largest cities in New Jersey. Its Board of Directors 
includes the school superintendents of those ton cities (Atlantic 
City, Ca^Kien, Kast Orange, Elizabeth, Hoboken, Jersey Cityt Newark, 
New Brunswick, Paterson and Trenton), the New Jersey Cormnissioners 
of Education and Community Afi'airs, the Chancellor of Higher Educa- 
tion, representatives froo the New Jersey Catholic Conference and 
the State Association of Private Schools, two presidents of member 
school boards and thirteen minority group members. 

The USiX wad in existence prior to Commissioner Marburger's 
arrival in New Jersey. The Commissioner has continued to support the 
organisation despite apprehensions about its viability that will be 
discuaoed shortly. The USDC is linked with the rlducation Department's 
Division of Research, Planning and Evaluation as a Title III pilot 
Intermediate unit* 

The USDC is designed to serve as an agent of change through its 
research, programme development, evaluation and dissemination efrorts* 
The USDC docuruent, Educational Issues and. Answers describes its role 
as follows: 

The council's basic function is that of a service-change agency 
created to bring about significant improvements in the quality 
of education offex*ed in New Jersey's Urban School districts. To 
accomplish this enomoua task involves the council's ability to 
mobilise societal resources in order to appropriately respond 
to the major problems confronting our urban districts. Conse- 
quently, the council was formed with a five element task force 
structuie to achieve the maximum level of effectiveness* The 
task force teams are: (l) hesearch; (2) Programme Development j 
(3) Kvaluationf (4) Dissemination,* (5) Diffusion, 

The Research Team has the responsibility for collecting, corre- 
lating, and organising data into a research resource bank for 
urban educators* In addition the team is charged with the tasks 
of developing a comprehensive human resources file, periodically 
assessing each district's specific needs, and providing in- 
service training for local district personnel* 
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The Prot*rame Development team has tiie responsibility for 
designing plans for the organisation and managoment of pilot 
progranunes. Accordingly, thoy must explore such areas as objec- 
tives, feiiyibility, cost, and /rianagement. i%eiabers o^' the team 
also function as concultants and resource persoruiel to assist 
local organisationo engaged in similar activities* 

The Kvaluation Team has as its chief responsibility to continu- 
ally clarify the objectives of the Council and propose pilot 
programmes* Hence thia teaia must develop systems and instruments 
to iV.easure tha outcome of progrfimnes. As a result, it must 
vJor'iC in close co-ordination >iith the local districts in evalu- 
ating; and training personnel for on-^olng projects* 

The Dissemination Tean has been charged vith the responsibility 
of devv-loping a multiple axis cotmnunications system with a capa- 
bility of processing countless varieties of information directly 
affecting urbdtn educators* Included in the scope of this team*© 
activities is the task of keeping abreast of legislation of 
crucial importance to urban education. 

The Diffusion Team has as its primary pursuit the task of over- 
seeing the development of strategies for implementing change* 
This necessitates the direct involvement of the team with local 
districts in the co-operative venture of instituting changes in 
school programmes* 

Based in Trenton, the USDC has an eight member professional 
staff and currently operates programmes which include among others 
the development of bilingual language learning centres, the provision 
o^' systems management in-service training programmes and other tech- 
nical assistance for administrators, the co-ordination of summer in- 
stitutes on curriculum* the creation of a pilot project in juvenile 
guidance for school drop-outs^ and the exploration and examination 
of legislative alternatives in the urban education field. 

The USDC, as an intermediate unit supported by Title III, should 
in many ways parallel the BIC* The problems of the cities, however, 
are far more immediate, complex and intractable than those of the 
more placid southern counties of New Jersey* Urban problems are just 
not as amenable to the consensual political processes which have made 
the ^'IC so successful. i.'ach of New ^fersey's major cities has its own 
political labyrinth and entrenched vested interests* The USDC has 




found It very difficult to serve as a co-oi\3inatin^ agency. Each 
city priaes its autonomy and competitively strives for its "piece 
of the pie." It is reportedly difcicuit to get the cities to act 
in a unified way on common probleasj for example, inter-city co-op- 
erati^.n has not been notable even in the efforts that have been made 
to acquire a more equitable distribution of resources for urban 
centres. 

Critics of the USDC feel that the Council's innovative efforts 
have been blunted by the professional educators who dominate the 
organisation* Reportedly, thi ten euperinttndents of schools control 
the organisation and ardently protect the autonomy of their indivi- 
dual districts. Further, it is alleged tha. the adnUniatrators' pro- 
clivities are conservative and defensive of the institutions they 
mana/]je* Many, it is charged, wish to protect and maintain the educa- 
tional status quo , which some critics contend is intolerable because 
of the dismal failures of city school systems. The (JSDC reportedly 
has had littia impact on minority groups and others in the inner city 
because the latter has no intontion of being co-opted by "establish- 
ment dominated organisations" which articulate "change rhetoric" but 
do little. 

Its critics maintain that the USDC would improve communications 
with the inner city people it purports to sei've if its perspectives 
were broadened by more meaningful community participation in its 
decision-making. Unlike the KIC, vhich capital! Res on the Inputs of 
a very broadly gauged lay and professional advisory group, the USDC, 
it is contended, is dominated by educators who *'play things close to 
the vest,'* 

The USDC is a disappointment to many in the Education Department 
who feel that it has great potential as an arm of the state to pro- 
mote badly neec^ed changes and reforms in urban education. Some of 
those who are critical of the USDC say that they are cognizant of 
the difficulties of mobilising disparate communities in densely popu- 
lated urban areas. They grant* that there are tremendous problems con- 
fronting any organisation that attempts to realistically assess and 
Improve school systems in the political milieu of New Jersey's cities. 
A feeling persists, however, that the USDC has been quite ineffective 
even if one acknowledges these very real and perhaps uncontrollable 
deterrents to its success. Critics contend, for example, that the 
USDC showed little interest in the "Model Cities" project and similar 
efforts to ameliorate urban problems. 
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In a recent evaluation (February 1971) of the C/SDC project, 
the Division of Research, Planning and rJvaluation produced a rather 
dismal assessment of tha USDC's current proj^ranimes and praotices* 
This evaluation was coup lea with a sharply worded recommendation for 
a USDC "rebirth^" or "timely demise"* A generous portion of the evalu- 
ation's concludln^j statement is reproduced below because it not only 
describes the shortcomings of the USDC but it also Siicompasses a 
message that reflects a philosophy of change which typifies the 
approaches to educational innovation undertaken by the Education 
De^-artment, and more specifically RPfl: 

♦••"The decision to require that all major decisions at the 
Council (USDO) be a^^proved by a Board of Directors made up 
primarily of the Council's 10 target cities, doomed the Council 
to the state of ineptitude and mediocrity vitnessed by this 
evaluation team^ The fact that the Council has failed to estab- 
lish meaningful priorities and mount comprehensive programmes 
to realise these priorities canjiot be considered to be entirely 
its fault* By refusing to let the Council conduct a needs 
assessir.ent survey at its outset, the Board of Directors pre- 
ordained that 'their' council woald b5 another impotent agency 
in the war against educational mediocrity in the state. 

Consequently, the Council has adopted a low profile role in the 
State, providing technical assistance to its member schools 
when requested, and developlr*g limited projects of its own which 
were not exp'-cted to 'rock' the precarious ui-ban 'boat*. 
Occasionally, it was sidetracked by the State ilducntion ..gency 
to serve as a political anu in a way th?kt would not threaten 
the ^Blg Ten' , 

The Council has generated an avalanche ol doc u.-nents which are 
not likely to add up to meanin^^ful educational change. Its 
i^iternal failures bespeak of a tiraidness^ precipitated in part 
by its tenuous lease on life and the tenacity of the established 
order to resist change^ 

Our recommendation is that the council experience a rebirth or 
a timely demise. If the educational leaders of the urban communi- 
ties in New Jersey resist enlightened help in restructuring 
their educational systems such as a number of urban mini-councils 
might provide, they may have to pay the consequence in the future. 
It is the responsibility of State leadership to see thac enlight- 
ened help is available and guarantee that it will be utilised 
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("through the uoo of legislation, if necessary"). Starting out 
with power to affect meaningful change, Urban Councils can be 
designed with appropriate managetnent , monitoring, and evaluation 
systems to be useful," 

Many educators and oth.^rs who hFive worked wath the USUC would 
take sharp exception to this assessment of its operations. Defendero 
of tho organisation would contend that its role hae been necessarily 
circumscribed by the political environment in which it must exist. 
Localise in New Jersey extends "with a vengeance" t-) its cities, aM 
the USDC, which was created as a service agency, only has the power 
to do the things which its constituent members want it to do. 

Those who support the USDC thus say that many criticisms 
levelled against the organisation are unfair. Comparisons with the 
£10 are particularly invldioudj ^'it*s like comparing apples and 
pears" according to those who are Bup:.ortlve of the USDC. 

The USIXJ, it is maintained, has performed well considering the 
very fundai^iental limitations which constrain its activities and the 
precarious political position it is in \ia*a*viQ its member cities. 
The USDC's Division of Evaluation, for example, has produced a wide 
range of documents dealing yith subjects like minority group curri- 
culuiL guides, summer science, mathematics, and language arts pro-> 
grammes, individualised inc true Men, reading tests, educational 
accountability and so forth. The USDC* a Division of Evaluation, 
according to its "General Information Docment 9", has provided aid 
to local schools in the form of "direct tec'imical assistance, indi-» 
vidual presentations, workshops, and conferences. The Division of 
Evaluation has provided services to New Jersey School Districts in 
the areas of proposal development, behavioural objectives, evaluation 
design, instruinent development and selection, and data analysis and 
interpretation." 

The Division of Evaluation of the USDC also claims to play a 
significant role in the activities of the Education Departmentt 

The Division participates on the Cojimissioner^ s Co-ordinating 
Council on iJvaluation, the Commissioner* s Task Force for tho 
Implementation of the Revised School State Aid Formula, and 
serves as Field Consultants in Evaluation to the Division of 
Research, Planning and Evaluation, as Project Expediters for 
BS3A Title III projects, anc has served as team c*aptains for 
Title III State on-site evaluations* In addition, the Division 
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has h«Id the responsibility for the administration of Title III 
State on-site evaluations and for the trainirxi? of on-site 
evaluation p rsonnel. The Division has also assisted the state : 
in the developm- nt and reviev of Title III proposals. 

The USDC and the BIQ thus hav^ very different constituenoies 
and somewhat different objectives but also share much in common ae 
intermediate unir ^ Fi'oaches to educational organisation and innova- 
tion. Both orgtmlKations are designed to provide the capability on 
a oulti -district basis to perform developmental tasks critical to 
educational iinprovem«;nt. Built into the goals and design of both 
units is the promotion of co-operative pai^tioipation by local, county^ 
and state educational agencies in decision-makingi access to federal^ 
state and local monies; organisational flexibility permitting prompt 
response to the needs of local districts! and area management patterns 
which are "product oriented" arid subject to programme accountability 
methods* Despite these similarities and their commonality as Title 
III projects operated by the Division of Research, Planning and Evalu- 
ation, the history of these innovative efforts is very differentt The 
£IC, as ha& been noted, is generally regarded as being very success- 
ful* Conversely, the USDC had, in the judgment of many, only limited 
success and, indeed, ceased functioning as of 1 July 197l« 
( Author's note t As of 1 September 1971 a new Office of Urban 
Education was created within the Department's Division of Curriculum 
and Instruction. The plan is to cc-ordinate within this office various 
urban-Oriented state and federal programmes such as "Model Cities*' 
and appropriate KSiSA -titles*) 

Our Schools 

On 17 February 1970 the Kew Jersey State ik)ard of Educatiott 
authorised the formation of a broadly representative Advisory Council 
on Keeds Assessment, This was very much in line with Commissioner 
Marburger's philosophy of encouraging greater citizen participation 
in the determination of goals, priorities and progress for the public 
schools. Among its first acts, the Advisory Council recommended the 
launching of a programme which would have as a basic principle exten- 
sive citizen participation in the identification of long-range edu- 
cational goals for Kew Jerse.v. 

The Division of Research, Planning and Evaluation was given the 
responsibility for initiating a programme which would involve a broad 
spectrum of citizens of New Jersey in the development of relevant 
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goald for their schools* This lon^; range eauoational planning and 
development was to encompass pre-school, elementary, secondary, 
vooational and adult education. The project WBb designated "Our 
Schools". It is directed by Bernard Kaplan, Director of the Office 
of Planning in the Division of Researon, Planning and Evaluation, 

To ensure extensive citizen participation, plans were formulated 
for an initial state-wide conference on the goals of education. 
Following the opening conference in April 1970, which was attended 
by about 100 participants and observers from all parts of the state, 
a Second, similar meeting was held to continue work on developing 
goals. Following these conferences, regional and local meetings, 
structured to maximise the participation of a broad cross-section 
of people, were held during 1970 and 1971 throughout the state. These 
meetings focused upon the development of goals not only in the light 
of state needs, but as a responso to particular local requirements 
as well* 

Three other parts of "Our Schools" are now in the planning stage. 
In the spring of 1971 a state-wide survey of public opinion on edu- 
cational goals will seek to find oul huw the general public feels 
about the ideas that have emanated from the state, regional and loca.1 
conferences and how the public sets its priorities for action. After 
the last local conference has been held, a Governor *s Conference on 
Education late in 1971 will seek to synthesiae the results of the 
'*Our Schools" programme into a comprehensive statement about educa- 
tional goals and policies for ultimate adoption by the New Jersey 
Stato Board of Education, Following these steps, the Department of 
Education will organise a jeries of meetings of educators and other 
citizens to discuss curricula, teacher-training programmes and 
instructional practices which can best be used to achieve the goals 
adopted. 

While there are few today who would argue the merits of convening 
a broad based group of citizens to discuss the aims of public educa- 
tion or even to develop a set of educatior^al goals for the schools, 
there have been some negative reactions. These reactions to the 
programme reflect some of the same differences in perspective and 
administrative style which precipitated other clashes between the 
Education Department and many of New Jersey's professional educators. 

The New Jersey Education Association, for example, in an editor- 
ial that appeared in the April 1971 issue of its journal, NJEA 
R eview , warned of "disaster ahead" if the Commissioner continued to 
rely on the "Our Schools" project as a source for determining State 
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objeotivee. The article cites a lack of advahce publicity for 
meetings, poor attendance and fewer sessions than had been planned* 
ProfosQional educators had been somewhat resentful of the projeot 
from the outset because of their alleged exclusion from the early 
state and regional meetini^e* The planners of the programme did not 
want the various meet in- s to be profe^oionally dominated and thUR 
atrejsed lay participation in the organisation and implementation 
of the sessions* The educators were concerned about the cJducation 
Department bypassing th^m. To them it just did not make sense to 
minimise the involvement of xsachers and administrators ^^o would 
have to implement the educational <;oals that were to be developed, 

The "Our Schools" project is criticised by some ae lacking 
direction and co-ordination. The project, allegedly, ia "fuzzy'^ in 
the minds of many* Despite eomo ambitious attempto to disseminate 
information, "Our Schools" is relatively unknown, Kven with state- 
ments of support from Governor Cahill, news reloasosj television 
olip0> widespread mailings^ and numerous mec^tings throughout the 
state, the project •♦has not caught on". Many professional educators 
feel **left out"* The basic weakiiess of "Our Schools'", critics contend 
is the Department's failure to utilise the aervioes of teacherc and 
administrators at the sta*;e and local level* 

Some county superintendents, for example, are reportedly "drag- 
ging their feet" because the "Our Schools" regional meetings were 
not organised on oounfcy lines. Following these complaints about the 
exolusion of teachers and admiristrators from the goal setting pro- 
cess and poor attendance at "Our Schools" meetings in some areas of 
the state, the project's approach seema to have been somewhat altered i 
/t the time of writing, it appears that greater efforts are being 
made to involve professional educators and others more directly 
associated with eohoola* Teachers, administrators and Parent- 
Teacher gro\ips are now being encouraged to parliuipato to ensiire 
better attendance and succesSjJul meetings at the local level« 

Thus, the "Our Schools" programme lias engendered additional 
controversy over educational issues in New Jersey. Commissioner 
Marburger and his top staff, some critics feel, are using the project 
as a facade for implementing their own pre-conceived plans and *'grand 
strategy" for education. There is, some sources report, an "air of 
mistrust" about the programme which is resented as being centrally 
imposed by the Education Department, A aor^ extreme point ot' vlsw 
was taken by at least one candidate for a seat on a local board of 
education who charged that the programme threatens local control of 
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school systems. He oiained that it was "another attempt by the State 
of New Jersey to take control of our local schools", and he exhortdd 
the parents of his community to take a hard look at it, stating "our 
children should not be sibjocted to experiment or any mieatf^d 
pro^r^immes/' 

Critics of the "Our Schools" prograran© emphatically point out 
that their opposition is not to what is beiixg done (citizen involve- 
ment> etoj^ but to the way it is being dono. The project, in their 
estimation, illustrates well the Cotfumissioner" s continued lack of 
unieratanding of the way in which things get done in N^v Jersey. 
Localism and fear of abate control is pervasive and the imposition 
of ideas and programnies "from the top'' will simply not wovki 

On 'he other hsmd, there are those who feel tha+-. the foregoing 
criticisms are unfounded and reflect tAe defensiveness of New Jersey's 
"entrenoKed cnange -resist ant educational estabi^.shment.;; Defenders 
of the way in which the ''Our Schools" project has been operated con* 
tend that it is incorrect to say that professional educators have 
been excluded from its activities. The planners of the programme 
simply wanted to ensure meaningful citizen participation; the educa* 
tors Vnow how to inject thoir inputs through their organisations and 
day-to-day activities. 

The state's major educational organisations, it is pointed out, 
are represented on the Advisory Council on Needs Assessment, the 
body that has been guiding "Our Schools" since its inception, Repre- 
S'^ntativos of the following organisations, bodies and/or agertoiea 
are members of the above-nontioned Council: State Beard of Education, 
New Jersey Education Association, New Jersey Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, New Jersey Association of School Administrators, New Jersey^ 
School Boards Association, the State Advisory Council for Title III, 
and the New Jersey Federation of Teachers. Several st\>dents are also 
members • 

Proponents of the way '^Our Schools" has been structured, then, 
would disagree with those who contend that it is department -dominated* 
Through the Advisory Council on Needs Assessment, which sets policy 
for the Department staff to follow in implementing the project, the 
various educational groups are assured of representation In the 
deliberations which will influence the development of the prcgraimnei 
Criticisms that the project lacks direction or leadership are regarded 
as being xuifair. The project's major purpose of eliciting maximum 
citizen participation in the generation of educational goals would 
be defeated if state officials played a more controlling role* 
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Defenders of the Doparttnent ' s strategy also point out that the same 
individuals who attuck "Our Schools" ae a poorly administered pro- 
ject would be the first ones to suggest that local control was jeo- 
pardised if the Division's r^taft' tried to provide more assertive 
leadership. 

Despite the adverse reactiony of some organisations and indivi- 
duals, the "Our Schools" project at the time of writing this continues 
to move along. Since the programme is still developitv^ and many of its 
phases have yet to be completed, judgments concerning its effective- 
ness are difficult to make. In any evejr^t, the programme by definition, 
has an evanescent quality* The project's basic puri^oses and processes, 
the development of general educational goals by a broad cross-seotion 
of people, al'nost have to be cumbersorae , detailed and somewhat sponge- 
like. The educational goals produced by "Our Schools" will have to 
be fluid and ever^changing to reflect a society in constant flux. 

The programme is particularly tl"iely and will become increasing- 
ly more important in New Jersey because of the state legiBlature ' s 
passage in 1970 of the Bateman Act, (Batoman is the name of a Kev 
Jersey state legislator who chaired a Commission studying state aid 
to education. This Commission's recommendations provided the basis 
for the subsequently enacted ^'Bateman Act" of 1970j Chapter 234, 
Laws of 1970), Without doubt this is potentially the most important 
piece of legislation enacted during Commissioner Marburger's term 
of office* Not only is this law directed toward local improvement of 
educational programmes, a significant step for New Jersey as a first 
Iv-gislative attempt to build accountability into schools, it also 
can have a profound influence on legislatures and school systems in 
other states. 

Specifically under Bateman, incentive payments may be made to 
school districts by the State Department of Education for efforts 
made by districts to improve the quality of their educational pro- 
grammes. The Act specifies five levels of quality - Basic, Limited, 
Intermediate, Pre-comprehensive and Comprehensive - with payments 
to districts increased as they progress from step to step, based on 
criteria to be set by the State Department of Education. 

Underlying the legislation is tine philosophy that public school 
systems in New Jersey will direct their efforts toward bringing each 
child to his level of potential based on objectives which meet the 
state's, the community's and his own individual needs. The educational 
plans for a district must be developed accordingly with the individual 
child and his needs as the chief consideration in the planning and 
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evaluating processes. This I'ocus on individvialiaation proviuei> a 
built-in mechanism for continuous change, A quality district, there- 
fore, is one in which eacn ciiild is making his way towards each 
objective at hie own level of potential* 

The genesis of the iiateman legislation pre-dated Commissioner 
Karburger*s arrival in New Jersey. 3ince 13ateman's pasoage, hov/ever, 
the Kducation i)epartaient has played a more direct role in determining 
criteria for it8 implementation, Staff members of the Division of 
Research, Planning and iilvaluation have worked with the Bateman 
Steering Conuaittee, broadly representative of New Jersey's major 
educational organisations, in the development of criteria for the 
implementation of the Bateman Act. 

Immediately after pasDage of Bateman in 1970, the Commissioner 
created the eevonteen-member advisory comittee - the Bateman Steering 
Committee - to study ways to revise the state aid formula and to 

devise criteria for apportionin;- fimds consonant with the require* 
ments of the statute. To the Committee were appointed representatives 
of major state-Wide educational organisations and selected adminis- 
trators; to some critics an indication that the Commissioner was 
learning to work more effectively with educators* ,vhile some members 
were supportive of Marburger policies, there were a number who con- 
tinued to oppose the Comxaissioner. Nevertheless, the Committee early 
in 1971 did arrive at a series of recooimendations which were duly 
delivered to the Commissioner. Some participants at the time of 
writing t^re still not in agreement with the Committee report. They 
feel tho criteria will be ineffective and that the proposed classi- 
fications under which school districts would receive aid will break 
down under political pressures. In any event, there is now enacted 
for the first time in New Jersey a statute with the potential for 
institutionalising change, although the funds implementing Bateman 
have yet to be appropriated by the legislature. 

Of significance, also, is the opinion of critics of the Comirjie- 
aioner that for the fiist time he has sincerely involved educators, 
even if they were not his political or philosophical allies. Kerabers 
of the Bateman yteerin^; Committee were convinced that their mandate 
was legitimate, sincerely instituted by the Commissioner to arrive 
at needed solutions. '^It was not", in one ardent critic's words, 
"the usual facade" which Marburger created to carry out his pre- 
conceived ideas. Com/nents fror.i several participants and observers 
indicate that the feelint^ ev^n in '^establishment circles*' was that 
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Karburger truly wanted assistance on an issue of such importanoej 
"really turned them loose to work on the proolem", and was "quite 
pleased at the help he was given/^ Indeed, according to some aources, 
the Department staff, wlsich worked directly with the Comnittee in 
developing the proposed Bateman criteria, surprised many of the 
state's educators with their emphasis on localism* Ori^jinally the 
Bateman legislation focused on state deteruiined criteria, but the 
Committee's criteria were structured to emphasize accoujitability at 
the local levDl. This emphasis on individual school district plana 
reportedly was strongly supported, contrary to what many might think, 
by the Departmental staff participants in the Comittee's deliber- 
ations* Department merabers were also instnuncntal in ensuring; that 
the Bateman formula incorporated special weightings for urban school 
systems with AFDC students (Aid for Dependent Children). 

The "Our Schools" prcsraimne, as it evolves, will inevitably 
become confused with the Bateman criteria because their objectives 
are coiriplementary despite Departmental assertions that the two are 
discrete projects. Because of the accusations that "Our Schools'^ 
was merely a fa9ade to legitimate the Comnjissicner' s plans, the 
Department, for political if not sub^atantiai reasons, has made 
special efforts to distinguish carefully between the "Our Schools'* 
project and the Bateman legialationi Nevertheless, it is patently 
clear that the ultiniato recommendations of "Our Schools" will inter- 
face in a very timely way with the impending implementation of the 
Bateman legislation! Under the latter each district that wants state 
aid will have to include goals In its plans and will have to des- 
cribe for the Departtaent in its application the nature of local 
involvement in developing these goals* 

Although the "Our Scnooia" goals will be state-wide and Bateman 
will stress local district development of goals, there will be a 
constant need for clarification of the two. Theoretically, at least, 
there will be a relationship only if local districts decide to use 
the adopted state-wide goals to help them develop local goals. It is 
projected that the Kew Jersey State Board of Education may adopt the 
goals developed by the "Our Schools" project late in 1971 or in early 
1972; implementation of Bateman criteria is not expected until the 
1972-73 acfiool year at the earliest* At the time this was written 
the complicated criteria issue was fraught with political implications 
and the date for implementation of the Bateman proposals was very 
uncertain* 
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Chapter IV 



As was stated in the preface, the data gathered in this study 
do not permit an objective compreheneive assessment the Division 
of Reeearohi Planning and Evaluation's success or failure as an 
instrument for educational change in New Jersey* Theeo concluding 
oomnients are not intended to serve as a final summary or review of 
the findings in the traditional sense* They hopefully will synthe- 
size > however, some valuable insights into the change process at 
the state level in American education; an area of study which has 
been pitifully neglected in the past. 

Although th6 emphasis in the case study has been on the develop- 
ment and activities of HPii, the followin? will focus upon the trans- 
cendent role played by Commissioner Carl Marburger as an eduoxtional 
change agent* As the text has stressed, the Division's activities 
were Inextricably linked with the Commissioner because of his unique 
relationship with Stan 3alett« Thus^ HPiS's history as an agency for 
change is based heavily upon the administrative strategies and style 
Of the Comjfiissioner* 

Many of the interviewees in New Jersey, including both admirers 
and critics of Carl Marburger, assert that the Commissioner would 
aot differently as a change agent if he could relive his first yeSi^s 
in office. They contend that the Commissioner woula have built up a 
broader constituency and bass of support before directly challenging 
the state's fundamental educational modus o perandi* Marburger' s 
recent visits to administrators' meetin>?e and other efforts to culti- 
vate stronger grassroots v^derstandin': and support are cited as 

3 of his realisation that the only way to implement permanent 
chax\ge successfully is through co-operation with local educational 
officials; in New Jersey, it is emphasized, nothing happens through 
state mandates* 

One who holds a position of leadership at the state level must 
realise that New Jersey is a "closed society"* It is a small compact 
stute whose educational interests are tightly organised* Communication 
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is Immedlato and a leader, ii la contended, must work with local 
educational officials and state organisational loaders v:ho "can push 
a button" and make things happen very quickly. Mew Jeraey, in other 
worda, is a particularly difficult state foi' a leader recruited from 
outside* Many tolieve that a new Commissioner of iJducation, or any 
other state official who wants to serve as a change agent, must 
build local confidence and a climate of support before implementing 
innovations. 

Some critics note what they believe to be a chan.^^e in Commis- 
sioner Marburger' s style of leadership. Ho now comprehends, they 
maintain, that localism, if appropriately nurtured, can be a positive 
aa well as a ne^^ative forco. Changes J^iraply do not occur by "hitting 
people over the head'\ Some critics assert that Marburger, although 
ho still lacks the confidence of many ''rank and file" educator-g, 
has become more co^ni2ant of the facts of political life in New 
Jersey, All agree, however, that educational reform is a slow process 
even with the most sensitive and masterful political ctrategies* 

New Jersey's chief state school officer as a public official 
cannot be equally successful as both a refoimer and an ideologue* A 
college professor, Marburger* s less ardent admirers point out, can 
be an ideologue as he is not responsible to a diverse public con- 
stituency, A Commissioner of Education, however, must be more than 
a catalyst, he must be able to implement his ideas in the field. To 
lead in New Jersey a stato official must have a broad base of organ- 
isational and local support. 

Some would contend that the Commissioner's alleged failure to 
build a sufficient base of local support waf a major deterrent to 
his efforts to bring about educational change in New Jersey* Indeed, 
the whole turnkey model or strategy for change wherein research and 
development activity carried on in RPE are turned over to others for 
implementation is questioned. Some students of the change process 
remain convinced that true change occurs in any organisation only 
when those reponsible for putting innovations into operation are 
involved in their invention and planning* 

Until 1967 such a consensual strategy for change typified inno- 
'vative efforts in public education in New Jersey* This style of 
leadership engenders minimal conflict. It is characteriGed by leaders 
who believe in "touching bases" with the interests which will be 
effected by proposed changes* This approach to change is tedious as 
it includes extensive processes of clearance and involvement j it 
typifies the style of leadership exercised by Marburger's predecessors 
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and school administratora in ^enjral, It also characterisos ths 
gingerly fashion in which state level leaders in all policy roalms 
have traditionally exercised their prerogatives in New Jersey* 

Carl Mrburger, mo3t agree, by nature is a "iuover" and a 
" thrust er" ill-suited in many ways for the consejisual style of edu- 
cational leadership which was characteristic in Kew Jersey, Maxbur^er'o 
approach, some feel, was anith^tical. He pushed for raj^id chaA^^e 
tnrou^h force of personality and did not ^u^ui direct confrontation. 
Dtapassionate observers agree that his style of leadership had to 
precipitate co:iflict in New Jersey, niven his admirers agree, however, 
that some of the eiirlier conJ rontations were exacerbated needlessly 
hy poor politio/il advice* In other words, Karburger was misinformed 
and his natural linclinations to raove, or as some critics would say 
"talk first ar.i think later", compounded his difficulties by quickly 
alionating possible allies* 

The Commissioner's supporters disagree otron/^ly with this analy- 
sis* iVohiftms liko race, finance, urban decay, and accountability 
have nothing to do with an individual's style of leadership or per- 
sonality. Any person wao assessed and articulated New Jersey^ s edu- 
caitlonal problems honestly would have had to act as tiarburger did 
and would also have been in trouble* The Oomrrdssioner, his supporters 
contend, had no other viable a\jproaches in his efforts to effect 
change. In these troubled times ?-:arburger could not have handled 
things differently and been tiiie tc his conscience and deep personal 
and moral commitment to equalise educational opportunity for all 
youngsters, fo him, the gravity of ti\Q problems and the thousands 
of young lives at stake requiied immediate actior^. 

Commissioner Marburger, his admirers point out, has helped to 
bring to the surface the social and political as well as the educa- 
tional malaise which affjicts heavily urban states like New Jersey. 
The problems confronting- the nation* s moot urban state have been 
set in bold relief and the pressures and issues now not only confront 
the Commissioner but are visible in dozens of school districts as 
well. Harburger because oi his priorities was able to alert many of 
his educational colleagues at the local and state levels to the dire 
crisis in the cities* 

It is maintained that things will never be the same again in 
New Jwrye^, whetaer or not Marburger remains as Comioisjsioner for 
another five years* His supporters avow that the State riducation 
Dej:artnient and local school officials are now very muci. aware of 
urban problems and a strong, more city-oriented constituency has been 
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developedi a constituency that will continue to assert itself regard- 
less of the Commissioner's subsequent plan3# Indeed, Marburger's 
admirers would Justify his entire tenuro on the exclusive srounds 
that he was the catalyst who generated a realistic awareness of the 
extent of New Jersey' a urban educational problems. 

The Comitiis^ionor^ s adherents contend that there have been tan- 
gible results as well* Marburger, they say, is a courageous man of 
his times, well attur^ed to America's urban crisis. Despite massive 
profossional and political deterrents to change, he has fulfilled 
his mandate as well as could be ex^^eoted under extremely difficult 
circumstances* Brou£;ht into New Jersey by an urban-oriented Democra- 
tic Governor at a rare time when thero was seme responsiveness to 
urban problems be in: manifested in the executive and legislative 
branches of Government i Marburger almost immediately had the political 
ru^ pulled out from under him. In November 196? only a few months 
after his arrival, suburban and rural based Republicans less sympa- 
thetic to the cities regained control of the legislature. The nega- 
tive reactions to the Commissioner*?, speech on racial desegregation! 
for example, have already been discussed* In November 1969| of 
course t a new iiet^ublican Governor, William Cahill, was elt^cted. Thusi 
Karburger's critically important base of political support had been 
altered dramatically. 

' The Commissioner, however, in the face of what might be des- 
cribed as insuperable obstacles doggedly and somewhat quixotically 
tried to sustain and fulfil his original mandate to assist urban 
school systems. Despite intense pressures to capitulate as the poli- 
tical situation changed, i4arbur6er refused to permit his Department 
to be dominated by the educational establishment, moro specifically, 
the KJEA, The Commissioner, his supporters maintain, could not have 
indulged in the traditional consensual style of ''talking; issues 
through** with all parties while the citi-js suffered and thousands of 
innocent children were receiving inadequate education. He would have 
been co-opted by the establishment with its knowledge of the state 
and its power to deter change. 

In any event, the Commissioner's philosophy was that change 
occurred only after people were stirred xxpi that the generation of 
creative tensions is the only way to deal with established groups 
with vested interests in perpetuating the status quo . The ^'sacred 
cows" of professi:nal education had to be confronted openly and 
candidly prior to the implementation of change. Consonant w^.th this 
philosophy, the Commissioner quickly launched public attacks against 
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soue ot education's tnost cherished keystones such as tenure and 
professional lioensing» 

Karburger felt that it was necessary to build a broad lay as 
well as profesaional constituency. Only through the most broadly 
constituted pablio forums could the weaknesses of public education 
be meaningfully discussed and its institutional rigidities and 
endemic defensiveness effectively challenged. 

How then does one change existin^^ institutions? Commissioner 
terburger saw no way of making a difference in education if he 
"played footsie" with the establishraent • He felt compelled to take 
the establishment on and yet it was necessary and appropriate to 
co-operate on somo issues, intrenched interests most frequently can 
outlast and ultimately absorb external reform raovements. The basic 
dilemma confronting advocates of change like Carl Jiarburger is how 
far a reformer can e'o in working with the established interests? 
On the one hand, permanent educational change is achievable only 
with the support of teachers p on the other hand, inordinately close 
relationships with the establiohment can lead to co-option. The 
extent of co-operation then is a calculated risk which can threaten 
a reformer's independence and ability to generate meaningful inno- 
vations. 

An outsider attempting to assess the accompliehjaents of Garl 
Marburger at the end of his fourth year in office might reach a few 
somewhat coatradictory conclusions. There is little doubt that the 
Commissioner has accomplished! in the face of powerful constraints, 
many of the things he was brought into New Jersey to do. There is a 
much stronger urban thrust, and awareness within the state of the 
plight of the cities. Programcies like "Model Cities" have established 
for the first time a tangible ciducation Department presence in urbem 
centres. A larger share of the state's resources is being shifted 
into city school systems which have the greatest need# T'ae cities 
through the Bateman proposal are likely to receive more equitable 
state financial support in the future than they have received in the 
past. 

Much also has been achieved in several of the Commissioner's 
other priority areas. There is increased citizen participation in a 
whole range of educational activities. Residents of the urban centres 
and minority group members, once virtually ignored, are represented, 
for example, on "Nodel Cities" and bilingual advisory committees. 
The "Our Schools" programme and the Bateman proposals have further 
expanded the base of citizen participation in educational decision 
making* 
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The Comndsuionor'a deoiro to emphasize n«w approaches to early 
cliildhood education has been implenented in activities like the New 
Jersey learnirjg and Uevelopnent Centre in Newark. In addition, the 
Title I and Title III Departmental guidelines have promoted the 
develoi-oient of other prOi'^rarrji.es which coricentrate upon early child- 
hood education* The Kioro-Social Pre-School Learning Systeir. and some 
of the work of the BIC illustrates this emphasis. 

The Corrjnissioner with the assistance of Stan Salett also I'las 
succeeded to some degree in gener^-^tin^ a new climate in Kew Jersey 
education; a climate that is n;ore amenable to change, j^ducators in 
Kew Jersey are now more readily ex.^osed and perha^s more resj.onsive 
to new techniques and programmes* 

Despite these aohievements, an outsider evaluatint^: the situation 
in New Jersey's ^iducation Department re ma i no somewhat ambivalent • He 
senses that much is ^oin^: on but that the coalescence of activities 
needed to have a meaningful widespread impact on the state has yet 
to occur. A nufliber of exciting and promising programfli«8 bparred by : 
the Division of Research i Planning? and Evaluation are under way in 
embryonic form and may just about be ready for widespread dissemin- 
ation. The division, however, as i-^rburger enters the fi: al year of 
his five year term, seems uncertain about whether or not to undertake 
a mora rigorous and visible role in efforts to implement educational 
change in New Jersey. 

It should acain be stressed that powerful deterrents confront 
those who attempt de novo to institutionalise research and develop- 
ment capabilities in established public agencies. The problems con- 
front irig Commissioner Karburger and K?3 are faced by leaders in many 
other states as tiiey attempt to generate educational change. It is 
very difficult to obtain from reluctant officials in the legislative 
and executive branches of governffiOnt, particularly when economic 
conditions are unfavourable, erjdurini; financial commitments to support 
•'intangible^' research and developmental activities. At the time of 
writing there was still only a small percentage (10 to 15 per cent) 
of the professional staff members of Ri?K who were supported by state 
money. 

One ^rets the impression of a flower finally ready to bloom but 
constrained by an unpredictable weather forecast. This metaphor 
alludes* of course, to the uncertainty of whether Carl Harbtirger 
will remain as Commissioner when his tena expires on 30 June 1972* 
Many of the seemingly inchoate and discrete programme components 
wnich Marburger and Salett have been attempting; to put together 
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appear ready to jell. This will happeii^ of course, only if the 
Oonimissioner is reappointed to administer plans and priorities which 
finally seem ready for implementation. 

As was indicated, the Oocrunissioiier* a grants management strategy 
through which he would be able to co-o^^ilnate and allocate resources 
accordimr to his priorities, at the time oi writing, ia just getting 
under way. Implementation or the Bateman criteria, wnich finally can 
help to mitigate for cities the inequities of the state aid formula, 
io likewise lunninent* i'he state's educational problems have been 
identified, defensible priorities have been established, an.^ a pro- 
graimi.e like ^'Our Schools" la concurrently generating educational goals 
and conducting a needs assessment prograi^.e, Throu^;;h the grants man- 
agiment plan, fund administrators, once working: in a fragmented way, 
will now be co-ordinat in^>^ their efforts to achieve the same goals 
and priorities. The state tnc;n can begin to plan cohesively to act 
on these prioritlee* ihe n^.w Bureau of Grants wanagement can monitor 
how pro^ramiaas fit priorities and ensure that resources are "ear- 
marked", for example, for pro^^rairunes like "Model Cities'** 

Potentially, then, for the flrot time New Jersey* s Com;nissioner 
of iiducauion will be in a position to plan and manage his ac^ency in 
a way that will guarantee that his priorities are being implemented 
coherently in the allocation of resources. 

One might guass that Carl Marburger could ask himself the 
followinjr saliont questions as he contemplates thci future, rfas there 
a way I wight have pushed for change that would have alienated people 
less? rfould I have been in a stronger position vis-a-via reappoint- 
ment if I had tivtlden more cautiously or would this have negated the 
prOt;ress we have made? If I had to do it over againi would I proceed 
to build ir* a :t,oto cc:nprc22icir-^ v/ay a croader b?.99 Rnn^^ort ,qr> that 
1 could be more assured of instituting permanent educational changes? 
if^hat hub been the value of the nasty political struggles if I am not 
in a position to ijnplemer.t the reforms I have espoused? 

These types of questions have plagued all reformers as they 
attempt to asseso their accomplishments, iicformers who hold public 
office are in particularly complex and volatile positions. Those 
leaders who boldly challenge the status quo in an institution as 
visible and controversial as the puolic schools inevitably pay some 
price politically. Carl Marburger has made some notable contributions 
to education in New Jersey. .Whether or not hie tactics have needlessly 
undermined his chances for accomplishing even moro will be debated 
for years to come as events unfold. 
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BATEMAN ACT, Chapter 254 

Laws of New Jorsey of 1970. bignlf leant legislatioi\ to improve 
local educational programmes by giving the State UepLrtment of 
£Jducation the power to distribute incentive payments, prepard 
criteria for such funds, oncourage planning and evaluation 
procedures as v^^H as local acccvintability» Philosophy under- 
lying Act J New Jersey school systems will direot efforts toward 
bringing each child to the level of his o\m potential based on 
objectives Widch cest state, local and the individual's needs* 

CAMDKN KDUCATIOKAL DEViiLOrMSNT PROORAMl^B 

By providing released time for teachers, this In-sorvic^ project > 
funded under Title III, ESjiA, Is dosignud to help staff mensbere 
plen ourriculuxa development and improved instruotAoaal tech- 
niques* Provision is also made for training a group of substitute 
teachers and para-professionals* Topics covered include differ- 
entiated staffing and plans fez* working with disruptive children. 

COWISSIONiiR OY iiDUCATIOH OF NEW JKRSSY 

Chief state school officer is appointed by the Oovernor, oy and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate for a 5*-year term* 
As chief executive and administrative officer of the Department 
ot Eaucation, tne Oommissioner is tne budget ana ziscal oxxicer* 
^e makes all persotJiel appointments subject to the approval of 
the State Board and to Civil Servico laws and assigns depart- 
mental duties. He supervises all schools in the state which 
receive state appropriations and serves as a member of the 
Governor's cabinet • 

DgPAilTMiiNT OP HSALTH, EDUCATION AlW WWLPAHii (KBW) 

A major department of the federal govemiaent, presided over by 
a commissioner of Cabinet rank* The US Office of iSducatior* ie 
one of the many constituent units of the Department. 
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DBPmMfiiNT OP HOUiilNO AND URB.VK DE'Vt-U^rMKNT (HUB) 

A federal department whose purpose is to Increase the effeotive* 
ness of methods and teohttiquos for solving community problems 
euch ae housinf^, education, public welfare and urban naes trans- 
portRtio?i» It provides assistance relating to community develop- 
ment for researohp studies ar^d de:aonstrationB* 

DIVISION m\ HKSfclAHCH, PUNNING AND mLUATION 

A development unit of the New Jersey State Uepartment of Educa- 
tion for innovative educational programme e. The Division con- 
sists of 5 Offices: Kesearch and Development, Model Cities, 
Planning, Programme Development and Programme iSvaluation* 

OPPICK OP PROORA^iI0S DEVELOPMENT 

Responsible for programme design and models to meet defined 
needs; advise on scheduling for programme installations) 
provide consultation on design and conduct of progra/;jnea 
in relation to total educational i>rogrammes and to district 
and state priorities, Administera Title III, fiSKA, for 
Department • 

OPPICiS OP MODKL CITIES 

The State iiducation Department contracted with HUD to 
conduct a special project to define a role for state edu- 
cation agencies in the federal Model Cities programme. 
This office has created a liaison between local education 
agencies and the local Model Cities agencies to as«jist in 
the establishment and maintenance of t:ood working relation- 
ships between these agencies. It further aeeks to improve 
relationships between the State Department of Education 
and the inner city neighbourhood residents. 

OPPIOE OP PUNNINa 

Works with other Department xinita and public schools to 
develop internally consistent, comprehensive plans to meet 
specific educational goals and objectives. It directs and 
assists in integration of innovative practices and promis- 
ing programmes identified within the state or across the 
country. "Our Schools" programme was initiated by this 
office. 
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OFFIOli OK PROGKAMKii rJVALUATION 

Oc-ordinates evaluati n activities undertakon to improve 
instruction throughout the State » iistablishes criteria 
for evaluatin£j new or modified programrjes. 

OPPICfi OP RBSKAHCH AND DfclVfciLOPMKNT 

rtesponsible for providing information to all involved in 
educational change in the State; testing all programmes 
modifying and implementing new ones. The Teacher Innovation 
Pro?;ramme (mini-grants) is co-oi^inated in this office* 



Setting aside a portioii of progrararj^e funds for specified 
purposes 

iiDUOATIOK PHOPiiS::.lUiS Dr^V^LO. KtiiNT ACT (SPDA) 

Part of the nigher Education Act of 1965. This federal legis- 
lation awards grants or contracts to attract or prepare persons 
to become teachers and to help train para-professionals for 
work in schools. 

K0UCATIUNAL IMPROViiir-iiJiNT CiiNTRK (EIC) 

Regional centre, serving 8 southern counties of New Jeibe^, 
Funded under Title III, ESiiA, its responsibilities are tied to 
planning, research, programme development, evaluation and dis- 
semination activities of new and innovative programmes* DIC 
priority areas are; Individualised instruction, special education 
pre-school instruction, administrative in-service training, out- 
door education, education for the culturally deprived and school 
evaluation techniques. 

ELEKENTAHY AND SECOKDARY EDUCATION ACT OP 1965 

The first large scale federal school aid law in the US history 
designed to stimulate innovation, strengthen states, link 
research with the schools and make the problems of the poor the 
nation's number one educational priority. Brief descriptions of 
the Act's 8 Titles follow. 
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TITLK 2 

Compensatory Programmes, Dosi;';ned to enoourage and support 
the eatabliehmont, expansion and improvement of special 
pro^ramraes, includin^r the construction of minimum school 
facilities where needed, to meet the special needs of 
educationally deprived children of low incom'^ families. 
This is the broadest of all KSEA Titles with the greatest 
fiscal allocation indicating its primary importance* 

TITLE II 

Programme to make school library resources and other 
printed and published instructional materials available 
to school children to improve the educational quality in 
the nation, 

TmjQ 111 

Projects to Advance Creativity in Education (PACE), 
Designed to encourage school districts to develop imagin- 
ative and exemplary solutions to educational problems} to 
utilise research ilndings more effectively; and to creatOi 
design and make intelligent use of supplementary centres 
ana services* I'hore are currently 49 projects in operation 
throughout New Jersey* Projects are gt^nerally funded for 
3 years with the expectation that the district will con^ 
tinue successful programmes with local resources. New 
Jersey's adoption rate of 93 P^^r cent is one of the highest 
In the country* Th>3 ultimate goal is to hava proven ideas 
widely adopted and not just confined to a local district » 

TITLE IV 

Authorises training of research personnel and improved 
dissemination of information from educational research 
and developipsnt . Provides for construction and operation 
of centres to improve the quality of teaching in schools 
and for purchase of research equipment* 

TITLE V 

Programme to strengthen leadership resources of state 
education departments. State education agency identifies 
educational needs of the state and designs programmes to 
meet these needs, 
TITLE VI 

Programmes for Special Education* 
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• TITLIS VII 

Bilingual education for children froi;, low income famillea* 
TITU; vin 

Development ani" demonstration projeota for drop-out preven- 
tion! demonstration projoots in sohool health and nutrition 
eorvicee for caildron from low income fajjilies* 

MICRO-SOCIAL PiU-SCHCOL U^AHNINO SYdTKM 

A model programr^e in Vineland, New Jersey for pre-schoolers 
from poor migrant fainiliee. It etregaes development of language 
and behavioural skills* 

MINI-ORAKTS (TEACHKR IN^0VATION FRCaHA^ll'li5 ) 

*Small ^;rants of money, provided \>y the State £;ducQtion Depart- 
ment to individual teachere to experiment with innovative 
instructional praotioes* 

(A Title of the Demonetration Cities and Metropolitan Aot of 
1966 )» A federally lunded programme adrolnietered by the US 
Department of Houeing and Urban Development (KUD) to develop 
and implement oomprehenaive plane for revitalieing ^blighted 
urban neighbourhoods* Ther^^ are about 150 Model Cities in the 
US and 9 of them are in New Jersey* Concerns of the agency 
inoludet education, housing^ healthy inoome, social eerviceft^ 
economic development and mass transportation! 

NATIONAL SCHOOL LUNCH PHQ&RAJvI>lE; 

Aeeists with funds and food to provide wholesome lunches every 
school day to the Nation's eohool children* Includes provleion 
for purchase of food preparation oqui^^ment in poor areas and a 
new pilot breakfast programme for needy school children. It ie 
administered by the us Department of Agriculture's Consumer and 
I<arketing Service in oo-operation with State Departments of 
Education* The latter enter into agreements with Individual 
school dletrlote for the operation of the programmei 

mi JtiR8iiy ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOl^ ADMINISTRATORS (NJASA) 

An organisation consisting of chief school officers of New 
Jersey's school districts* 
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NEW JERSEY CONORiJaS OF PARKNTS Alfl) TKAOKKRS 

A state affiliate of the Wati^nal Congress of Parents and 
Teachore, Ita goal io to maintain and improve publio education 
in the state throu^sh the co-operative efforts of parents and 
teachers • 

Udd JKRSiSY DaPARTMl' cP CO^i^iaNIa^Y AFFAIRS 

A recently created unit of the State go* "32 v - nt to promote 
co-ordinatei approaches to community probie--! . p particularly 
in urban areas. 

NiiW JiiHSJiY EDUCATION ASSOOIATIOiN (NJi^JA) 

An affiliate of the National Education As300iation# It repre- 
sents public school teachers and administrators. Strong influ- 
ence on educational legislation, teacher negotiations, curricu- 
lum and other matters pertinent to public education, 

Ni;W JilRSiiY LEARNIiJO AND DHViiLOPKiiNT cm^RK 

Based in the Newark Sprtn.7field Avenue Community School, it 
serves as a regional demonstration and research centre. It has 
two operational models: l) commujiity schools with a day care 
component and a kindergarten-second grade unit, 2) Training 
tectinolOjiy and staff development for local leaders. 

NKW JiHSEY STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 

A 12-member body appointed to 6-year overlapping terms by the 
Governor with consent of the Senate* A special requirement 
mandates that 3 members must be women# The State Board sets 
policy and assumes overall responsibility for the publio schools 
of New Jersey* 

JERSEY STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

A principal department of the executive branch of the stat« 
government* It is composed of a State Board of Eduoatlon and 
the Commissioner of Education with such division, bureaus, 
branches, officers and employees as are necessary to carry out 
the mandate Of the State Constitution. In it education is stated 
as a state responsibility through which the free publio eohoole 
of the state must provide a thorough and efficient system of 
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instruction for all Cuildren of the state between 5 and 18« 
The functions of the Department fall into 4 areas: service to 
the local school districts; regulations (teacher and school 
certification), distribution of federal funds, pupil trans- 
portationi adjudication; ani an executive function in such 
matters as dispensing; static' aid, administerinfT of the State 
Library, the State Museum and the State School for the Deaft 

Ni5w JKRSKY URBAN SCHOOLS DSV^JLOPMiriNT COUNOIL (USDO) 

An educational coalition of the 10 largest cities in the etate^ 
funded under Title III, to co-ordina'^e a common approach to 
urban educational problemSt Desifrned to serve as an agent of 
change, the USDC works in areas of research, programme develop- 
ment, evaluation and dissemination efforts* 

OPPICK OP iiCONCHiC OPPORTUNITY (OEO) 

k federal bureau created to administer the fclconomic Opportunity 
Aot of 19^4 • The office approves proposals, makes grants and 
monitors the operations of programmes designed to bring oompen-* 
satory services to the disadvantaged. The Titles of the Aot 
include youth programmes, urban and rural community action 
pro^^rammes, special programmes for migrants, work experience 
programmes, administration and co-ordination* The Kconomio 
Opportunity Aot was the first broad -gauged legislation designed 
to combat poverty in the nation, 

OMBUDSMAN 

A representative of the people who has direct access to public 
officials in efforts to redress citizens* grievances. 

OUR SCHOOLS paOGitAI'l>lE 

Project involving broad spectrum of citizens across the state 
in the development of needs i objectives and goals for education 
in the State • 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACT OP 1963 

Federal Legislation designed to strengthen and improve the 
quality of vocational education and to expand vocational 
education opportunities* 
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SUMMAHY 



Sweden is famoue all over the woria for the epeyd with wnich 
It has carried throu/5;h a radical programme of educational reform. 
At the centre of tuis work throughout the 19608 has been. the 
National Board of Education - NB£. And within the Board, research 
end development work has come to be concentrated in the renowned 
Bureau L*4* 

It is tuis section of NBB, ani the activities of other sections 
Wuich include research and develoviDont work> which this case study 
describes. 

But the author flr^t traces the history of the Swedish 
educational eystem briefly up to 1940, and then in more detail; 
through the 1940s a decade of turveyb, the 19r>0s - a decade of 
experiment and research, to the I960;, in which the transition to 
the nine-year cociprehensive and associated reforms dominated the 
educational scene. 

Bureau L,4 had its origins in the Department of Kesearch and 
Developoiynt of NBiit it was a logical development from the Department, 
and has now taken place formally at the centre of innovative activ- 
ity within the system. But innovative activity does occur in Sweden 
in a number of other institutions and bureaux, and they end their 
relationship to L,4 is described* 

Anyone coming across th? recent history of change in the Swedish 
schools system must be impressed, not only by what has been achieved, 
but by the rate of progress. The author suggests that ons important 
factor In this has be^n that the most si^ificant demands for reform 
and change have come from outside the system - from the people thom- 
selves through their elected representative politicians, and not 
from professional educational and school administrative sourcesg On 
both political and social premises, influential organisations and 
individuals have come to believe that the existing systenj is not 
satisfactory, and they have been able to articulate their views. Then 
there has been a useful interaction between these people and the 
existing educational executive, mainly in the political administra- 
tion of the Ministry of Education. The leaders of this have during 
the last 30 years, in the author's view, become strongly involved in 




new ideas and reform of the system. Since its reorganisation in 
1964, the NBii's role has followed a new and even raore radical course 4 
Previously J its role had been mainly that of supervising, controlling 
and carrying out financial duties - "walking backwards into the 
future", as one observer described it. Since I964 the new NBK has 
made its mark as an initiator as well as a powerful apparatus for 
implementing innovations, and has been much more concerned with 
content and the qualitative aspects of school develoiment. Bureau 
L.4 has played no small part in this change of emphasis* 

In his conclusion, the author singles out some oux^rent points 
of growth for innovation in education in Sweden: among them teacher 
training, refresher training, new methods of disseminating research 
and new Aethods, and the training of researchers, 

Few school systems and school reforms have been founded to the 
same degree on educational research findings as has the Swedish* 
This study traces the progress of n^sw ideas, through an innovative 
agency out into the syetenii 
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Chapter I 



The central adtnini strati on for the educational research and 
development activity within the Swedish school sys^te.i is in the 
hands of a central authority, the Swedish National Poard of Education 
(NBB), NBIi also has complete responsibility for educational 
research and development work. I'he major portion of the central 
. management of these tasks falls on a special research and develop- 
ment bureau (Bureau L,4). It is the activities of this Bureau wnioh 
are the main subject for description* 

The Secondary School 

In line with the iiuropean school tradition the earliest school 
measures in Sweden were taken in conjunction with the Church 
,^ and its efforts to educate ministers - and later to enable other, 
specially selected persons to lear^i to read. 

Since the Reformation the count I'y has had a State Church, and 
the first school law (15?-"^ was a part of the country's church laws. 

In spite of a certain humanistic and natural-scientific element 
the school was, until 1849 » definitely a Latin school. 

In 1760 an education commission suggested that the school extend 
its range of subjects to natural history, physics, economy and 
bookkeeping* But this proposal was not acce^jted. In 1820 it was 
resolved that the activity in the school should be investigated by 
a commission every third year (a forerunner of today's policy of 
rolling reforms 1 ) . 

In 1849 the country was given new regulations for the secondary 
school, and begiiining in 1856 the two educational courses, the 
^Ic^ssical and the natural science courses, were given equal status. 

The secondary school did not have its own central administration, 
separate from the direct leadership of the Church, until 1904. Tho 
following year the lower secondary school ( realskolan ) was separated 
from the rest of the school system as an independent, unified section 
With its own examinations. Beginning with this the way to the 





<^.vmna8lum (the upper secondary school) was thus normally tfirough 
realakolan (Refer to Diagram 1), Not until l953i however, were the 
two traditional gyronasiura courses supplemented with a third course, 
the general course, in which social studies and modern language 
were i^iven a prominent position, 

dven though the question of organisation and content in the 
upper secondary achool has been under practically constant surveil- 
lance since the 1930s it has, until very recently, retained an 
encyclopedic character, gradually assuming greater breadth in its 
range of subjects. 

iJuring the post-war period (since 1945) the organisational 
development of the secondary achool has been marked to a high degree 
by the developments within the primary school and the new comprehen- 
sive school. A total evaluation of the secondary school was made by 
the I960 Gymnasium Commission. 
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This comiaission also considered the exietlnc commercial gymnasia 
and technical (^pymnasia in relation to the general academic gymnaslvun, 
and with the reform and general development of the upper secondary 
school as a whole* 

The Riksdag (the Swedish Parliament) decided on a new gymnasium 
form in 1964 i and this was put into operation in 1966. A thorough 
organisational revision of this fom, meaning that the diesimilar 
types of upper secondary education will be co-ordinated into one 
"comprehensive gymnasium", will be made, beginning this year (l97l)# 

The Primary School 

Primary sci.oolinf; also started under the auspices of the Church, 
and later, too^ o" certain parents. The first law for elementary instruc- 
tion was htnded do^n in 1686» but it was not until 1842 that the 
cosununities were given the task of providing schools. Characteristic- 
ally enough *;his decision was made by the same Riksdag that reorgan^ 
ised local f^overnment, providing for regulated municipal autonomy* 
liven at af early a date as the introduction of the " Folkskola " (the 
people's school) six years of compulsory attendance seems to have 
been envisaged. It was not instituted by law, however, until 40 years 
later (1882), and it did not become a reality for the whole country 
until the 1930s# 

The 1940s The A/;e of School Surveys 

However, the political and central administrative authorities 
began to work intensively on further planning and development of the 
Swedish school system, and in the first instance on the primary school. 

The 1940s stand out in modern Swedish school history as a period 
of surveys and reports. Headed by the Mini^tfr of Education the Govern- 
ment appointed a school committee, the Committee of Enquiry, in 1940* 
This committee was composed of 14 school professionals and university 
people, and was to present a summary of the whole of the general edu- 
cation school system. 

The extensive report which the committee made in 1947 contained, 
among other things, proposals for a new, expanded elementary school, 
an eight-year compulsory school , with a certain amount of streaming 
of the pupils after four years. The committee also presented outlines 
for the development of secondary schools. 

Kven at the time that the expert Committee of i:Jnquiry (oi 1940) 
was appointed it was obvious that it would present fundamental material 
which a political commissicn uould then continue to work with. The 
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1946 Hoyal School Cotmnlsaior. took over the task even before the 1940 
committee had completely finished its work. The new conunleeion 
too had the thon h^nister of iiducation (Mr, Tage i^rlander, lator 
Prime Minister from 1946-1969) as ito chairman. In this manner the 
political significance accorded to the 1946 School Conunission was aleo 
emphasized. 

Through tho work of the commission and its proposals the idea 
of a comprehensive school made its breakthrough in Swedish school 
policies, The proposal, presented in 1946, retained the plan for a 
9-year comprehensive soiiool* But this commission arrived at a model 
differ^^nt frum that of its committee-predecessor. The lat tc the 6th 
grades would > in principle, be the same for everyone. In the 7th and 
8th grades most of the subjects, and thereby most of the material, 
would be presented in Joint classes, but at these levels there would 
be limited possibilities for free choice of subjects. Not until the 
9th grade would there be a clear Uivision into various couree^. . 

"Without a doubt thia idea of differentiation by tho eohool 
Commission was daring fr>r its day. It is characterised by the 
post-war perioi's happy optimism and great belief in education 
as a developinfj and peace-'promoting factor," ' 
(from Sixten harklund: V^r nya skola fbr barn, ungdom ooh 
vuxna - Our new school for children, youths and adult si ^41^^ 
Bonnlers, Stockholm, 1970, p,40)» ' ' 

^hen the Riksdag (in 1950) diecussed the new school structure 
it determined that the status of tho reform would be initially that ' 
of a broadly applied experimental activity, 

Thie parliamentary resolution in 1950 marked a turning point 
in the development of the Swedieh school system, As backgroimd for 
the resolution there were extensive reports and intensive debate* 
The proposal was presented by a Sooial-Uemoorat Oovernment, A 
majority of the Liberal and Conservative members of the Riksdag 
supported the plans. Criticism of the proposal was mainly expressed 
by the teachers in the secondary echcols who, in their evaluation, 
almost unanimously considered it an impossibility to keep pupils of 
uijeven abilities and interests together for eight or nine years. The 
Hiksdag resolution meant thax a clear, political position had been 
taken on the principle of the comprehensive echool. 

At the same time the Hikadag Resolution in 1950 meant the 
beginning of a period of increased experimental and research activi- 
ties. These were clearly grounded in the political deolsion to 
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Implement a nine-year comprehensive school. The reeearon activity 
of the X9508, which included a series of scientific pedagogical 
studies > becare In the 1960s a more* strictly planned pedagogical 
research and devoloptnent activity. 

The 19508 The A/te of l^x perlment and Research 

At the request of the 3 946 School Coramission, Professor John 
iilmgren carried out a study of intelligence on a nationally repre- 
sentative selection of pupils aged 11-15 years, in which the question 
of ''theoretical" and "praotical" intelligence in particular, was 
elucidated. The results were of sifnixicance for the Commi^Bion^ s 
troposals on vital aspects of the streaming problems* 

A similar study was later made oy Profiscor Kjell riarnquist 
for the 1957 School Commission, On contract this commiesion obtained 
expert statements from oth-*r scientific sources {professors in 
psycholog.y and education) on the question of streamingt 

The School Commission of 1946 proposed two kinds of experimental 
activity: 

a) activity that woula include whole cciiimunities or groups 
of communities. 

b) experiments in special experimental schoolSi 

Under the former, as early as 1949 a total ox' 144 communities 
api^lied to be included in experiments w.lth new reforms^ 14 of these 
**ere chosen. This experimental activity '^as led centrally by NBK and 
paid for by the comrr.unal fejCiiool authorities. At the end of the 
experimental period (1962) the oommunitlee participating included 
about half the country* s population. 

Under the latter type of ex>>eriment, bne school was put into OjjpV- 
ation in 1958 (iu Link^ping), \)ut the results from this school 
ei:orted only a v^ry little influence on the final solution of the 
organisational and educational problems associated with the compre- 
hensive school reform* On the other hand, this school has 
submitted results in a number of more limited areas that have been 
of significance for the schools' qualitative development and in 
particular for the pedagogical-methodolocical development! This 
school, which was the only experimental school of its kind, discon- 
tinued its Si^ecial duties in this sector in 1968, when It was 
absorbed into a new system of attaching special experimental and 
demonstration schools to the fifteen teacher training colleges in 
the country. 
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In 1953 the KiMudug announced that no more lowor secondary 
sci:ool8 (^' realskolor '^ ) would be established. As there were excep- 
tionally large numbers of pupils comin^^ forward this raeant that it 
would be the nine-year co::;pr. henaive school which, to an increasing 
degree, would have to accept those who wanted more schooling after 
the 6th ^^rade. This was also stated very clearly. The experimental 
activity had to be ex^^andedi The reform that would introduce the 
9-year comprehensive schools had become a mature result of develop- 
ments and the decisions that had been made. 

Transition to the Comprehensive School 

The results arrived at during the experimental period, 1950- 
1962, were oi' value when changes were under way. There was a rapid 
and effective feeoback, especially where the questions of organisa- 
tion, freedom to choose subjects and other forms of streaming were 
involved. The greatest difficulties, however, were found in the 
internal, qualitative work of the schooU the transition to a greater 
degree of individualisation, self-activity, progress in study tech- 
niques and social upbringing* The final report, ''Experimental 
Activity with the Nine-¥ear Comprehensive School" (F^rsCksverksamhet 
med ni^rig enhetsskola, Stockholm, 1959t p. 284), offers a clear, 
extensive picture of the planst data and results of the experimental 
period. 

In 1957 the Riksdag appointed a third, important Royal School 
Commission. This was now to continue work on the questions of the 
school's objectives and tasks in society. On the basis of experi- 
mental results it was also to formulate the content of the new com- 
prehensive school I It was even given the task of making proposals 
for the organisational amalgamation with other types of schools, 
making financial calculations, etc. 

At the same time (in 1957) the Riksdag determined that the 
current experimental activity should be completed by the end of the 
school year 196l/62t and be followed by a general transition to a 
compulsory, organisatio>ially conprehensive 9-year schooli 

It was the Natior.al Board of Education that, in conjunction with 
the communities, was given the job of planning the bringing into 
existence of the new school* The country was divided into primary 
and secondary school regions, A IC-year plan for school buildings 
was drawn up, This was continuously revised. The communities, which 
had to be reorganised into large units or co-operative community 
blocks because of the school reform, introduced a completely new 
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organisation for the ochool loards and school prinolpale, in which 
all community schools were placed under tho saino administration* 

The training of teachers wag reorganised in stages^ 1954-1958 
and 1968# This led to the traiTan^; of the various categories of 
tr.achera being carried out in a new type of higher education inati- 
tution, the teacher trainin^f colleges, which also offered in-service 
training to teachers and engaged in pedagogical research* Because of 
tho government subsidies it was now possible to develop more unified 
pupil transportation^ school medical services and school meals» Free 
textbooks were now available, first throu^'hout the compulsory school 
and later in all secondary schools. 

The greater part of this rationalisation fell to KB^J centrally, 
and to the school boards locally* NB^ co-operated here with other 
central authorities such as the National Social Welfare Board, the 
National >iediC3l Hoard (these two vere later combined), and the 
National Labour Mai^ket Board i Characteristic of the Scandinavian 
reform and development activities in the school is the fact that 
they are co-ordinated as parts of a further social and economic 
plarming* 

For this experimental activity NBil drew up new curriculum guides 
in 1951 t 1953 » 1955 and 1962. In addition, a large number ol study 
plans and instructions for teachers' planning in the new eciiool were 
drawn up, The curriculum of 1962 is strongly influenced by the experi- 
ments with the 9-y0ar school* According to resolutions in the Hiksdag 
that same year this was to be gradually introduced all over the covm- 
try during the course of the following decade* 

This resolution remained valid until the next new teaching plan 
for the comprehensive scr.ool was introduced in 1970* 

Combining the Primary and Secondary Sctool 

Traditionally, the primary school and the secondary school have 
been placed, so to speak, side-by-side (see diagram l)» In 1894 it 
was decided that the secondary school was to be a 9-year school, 
founded on the third grade of the primary school* Gradually a larger 
and larger portion of the primary school was made the basis for the 
secondary school until, beginning in 1964, it was necessary to have 
completed the 9-year primary school as a basis for attending the 
secondary school* 

The current combination of the two types of school appears in 
diagram 1, furthest to the right. 
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A picture of Just how large a percentage of the various age- 
groups attended the various types or school in 1940, 1964 and 1970 
respectively is presented in diagram 2. To-day 99 P^r cent of all 
7-15 year old pupils attend the comprehensive schools, including the 
special schools, 80 per cent of the 16-18 year olds are found in the 
gymnasia or parallel vocational schools, while approximately 30 per 
cent of all 19-24 year elds receive post-gyranasium education. 
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tHE QUANTITATIVE SCOPE Of IHE SYSTEM OF EDUCATION IN 1940, 1964, 1970 
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Chapter II 
m CKNTRAL ADKIKISTIUTION 



Origin and Oreatlon of the NBfi 

In the Swedish central public administration trie ministries 
(department^ are Government staff units ( civil service ), They pi-e- 
pare the Oovernment's proi)Osals on political and economic problems* 
Within the sphere of purely administrative activity their taslcs may 
be said to be fairly limited. Administration, decision r^akin^ in- 
cluded, is to a great extent delegated to other central authorities* 
NBB, xuider the Ministry of Education, is one. 

Another such body - for the universities und the professional 
schools - is the Office of xhe Chancellor of the Universities. 

As mentioned in Chapter 1 the upper schools were given their 
own central administration, separate from the Church, in 1904. Ten 
years later a similar central administration was organised for the 
primary school { folkskoiaveratvrelaen ). In 1920 the two administra- 
tions were coiubined into one National Board of Education (KBB)« 

A special central administration for vocational training was 
formed in 1944* This lasted until 1964, when it was combined with 
the central administration for the general school system to become 
the present NBil, 

On the basis of experience and a further development of the 
school system as a whole, several later reorganisations of NBK have 
taken place. In l'i?51, for instance, as a result of the Riksdag* s 
decision {in 1950) on the new school, a special experimental 
department was established which was to lead the pedagogical experi- 
mental activity within the sector oi' the comprehensive school. 

The present arrangement of NHS dates from 1964 (refer to diagram 
3) I with a feu later changes. 

According to its statutes NBB has the supervision of 

general education, including the people's high schools ( foll^' - 
hi^j^skol.or ) > the public library and free public education. 




the tralnlngt supplementary education and refresher couraea 
for teachers and other public servants, 

the Instruction of children of school-age and activities 
connected with thlSp 

fionools and activities in conjunction with these that are a 
part of the School Act of 1962, 

schools and oth^r training of child ren^ young people and adults ^ 
as well as activities in conjunction with this engaged in 
the Central Oovertunent - or with state subsidies frohi the 
cocuiiunity, the county or others* 

NBS is organised (see diagram 3 above) with 

a governing board (styrelse), 
a director-general (GD) » 
a doputy director-general {01^), 
two staff bodies (information departirent - IS^ 
and reporting department — US, as well as 

five departments (information department for general 
school problems - UA, the instruction department for 
vocational training problems - UY, the department for 
teacher training and pedagogical development - L, the 
department for planning - P, and the department for 
adirJ nistration problems - A). 

Each department is divided into two or more bureaux* One bureau 
(for adult education - F) is directly subordinate to the top 
administration. As is shown on the diagram, several of the bureaux 
are divided into sections. This holds true for bureau 11*4 - the 
bureau to be described in this report, which has special responsibil- 
ity for research and development. 

A new organisational plan for NBfi will be presented shortly. 
There it is expected that the departments for general subjects and 
vocational subjects will be amalgamated into a uMfled school depart* 
m^nt. In return, ad\at education will have its own department. It is 
not expected that there will be any marked ct^anges in the pedagogical 
research and development activity. 

A central administration Clike NBi3) whose main task is to plan 
and co-ordinate measures in the school has to function in such a way 
that different tasks and projects can be integrated. NBE maintains 
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that the so-called department prinoiplo offers greater poseibilitles 
in aohievlti^ that aim than the subjeot-of fice prinoiple would* 

The accepted principlsis for planninei oc-ordination and inte- 
gration are oiearly deraonstratod later in the case study of bureau 
Ii,4» For example, the officials in thla bureau participate every day 
in meetin^with colleaguea from other bureaux, More than is the case 
in other bureaux there is great activity in ^'oross structural" ^^roups^ 
in other words, wording ^jroups with special projects of common 
interest* 

The Ministry of Kduoation (Ut bildnin/^sdepartecientet ) 

The Ministry of Eduoatiorii which is one of the eleven Oovernment 
ministries, is formally the top body for the administration of all 
educi^tion in the country* 

The Ministry is divided into four departments. One of these 
works on school and teacUer-traLnlng, one with the universities and 
institutions of higher education, one with culture and one with 
ecclesiastical matters. Adult education is placed unaer the echool 
department* 

The Ministry seldom, if ever, takes the direct initiative in 
innovation questions for the school excoi:t where these are questions 
of principle or of an education-polltioal nature* But proposals which 
are presented either by political or professional bodies are discussed • 

In 03:\ier to clarify current problems, including those concerning 
innovations more or loss dir^30tly, the Ministry often takes the 
initiative in cojmnissioning surveys - either by royal. 
comraisslons, or in special report projects to NBii or other central 
bodies* civen though some people in the middle of the 1960s believed 
that the age of reports and commissions within the school system 
should end, and any future problems should be handled by the officials, 
it has been shown that there is still a place for them. 

As an example, there is the important commission that is now 
studying and reporting on post-gymnasium study opportunities, in- 
cludir^ questions that also affect the gymnasium level, called the 
1968 iiducational Committee (U68), The under-seoretary in the Ministry 
of Jtfducation is the chairftan of the committee, and three director- 
generals (of NBE, the National -^^bour r-:arket Board and the Office 
of the Chancellor of the Universities) are the other permanent mem- 
bers* Three reference groups are connected with the committee, with 
representatives from the political parties^ the Board of Education 
and the Labour Market Board. 
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^uch oojiitQlttees are plarmed in closo co-operation with the 
offioialSt however? for the schools this meana the NBri anJ/or the 
Office of the Chancellor of the Univoraitles (see page 575)* 

When the Ministry has received proposals for new activities 
or clianges of previous routines - as proposals from comroittees or 
reports - theso are usually sent for comment to the affected or 
otherwise interested organisations, Institutions or individuals* 
Important reporting bodies on school questions are the teachers' 
organisations, the parents' organisations, the National Social 
Welfare Beard, the National Labour Market rioai^i, the universities 
and the tecchor training colleges. Araonij the more "heavy^* influen- 
tial authorities, ths national federation of labour unions and the 
union of employe! s should also be mentioned, 

Proposals and reactions are then discussed in the relevant 
ministerial department. Before the matter is taken up by the Minister 
and, perhaps, by the Hiksdag, there is usually contact with the other 
ministries affected. Frequently, new proposals will also have finan- 
cial consequences. In such cases they are then disouased with the 
Ministry of Finance. 

The (Veports') activity has proved to be of great importance for 
the reform and innovation activities in the school system. The most 
important committees are parliamentary^ which moans that they are 
comprised of representatives of the large political parties in the 
Riksdag. School aduinistrators, teachers and educational researchers 
are often on the committees, too, either as regular cosimittee members 
or as speoial experts. This co-ordination at the comraittee level has 
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proved to be of great importance for the later pro^^resa of the pro- 
posals! it is very seldom that a well-founded coDoniittee proposal 
does not lead to measures by the Government > the iliksdag or within 
NBK. 

This is illustrated by the following list showin,^ some of the 
more important committees and their results, 

There is reason to note that the period between a report ai.l 
the passing of an Aot in the Riksdag is fairly short, When the 
parliamentary resolution is ready the planning activity in NBE is^ 
as a rule> veil under way# 

As a typical tJwedish feature it can also be noted that commit- 
tees of this type often commission researchers to do special research 
studies* For this reason there are a large number of doctoral theses 
on education written In connection with committee reports. 
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Chapter III 

BUREAU L.4i l?X)fi H^SKARCH m PCKOOL DtOVt'LOPMKNT 



The bureau has grown up as a opeoial section within NBii in the 
oourae of a twenty-year period* There are several interestin^j fea- 
tures in this development • 

In this chapter the current situation, includint^ the resources 
available, will be briefly presented. 

P^ velopment 

The School Cocwilesion of 1946 proposed that experimental activity 
should be started in conjunction v;ith the plana for a nine-year com- 
pulsory school (see ppi ^69f370). 

In order to have a body to lead the experimental activity^ NBK 
proposed as early as l94S that funds be made available for a special, 
smaller adminietrative unit within NBE, The following year the 
Hikedag gave the go-ahead for this organisation, and in 1950 it was 
declared that the administration of experimental activity and account- 
ing should as a whole be a part of KBK and that the necessary funds 
for this would be placed at NBB^e disposal. The reaearoh department 
was granted formal status on 1 July 1951* At that time its staff 
consisted of two educ;itional counsollora, two assistant research 
fellows, three research assistants, one research expert (half time), 
one first secretary and a clerk* 

Beginning with the school year 1952-55 the department was 
divided into three bureaux for 

a) general questions on experimental activity as well as 
questions on the comprehensive school's lower and medivua 
stages, 

b) theoretical subjects and courses at the upper level within 
the cocipjilsory school as well as experimental activity 
within the upper sciiools, 

c) theoretical and practical vocational orientation, prepar- 
atory vocational training, as well as practical lower 
secondary schools. 
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Gradually, the staff has been somewlmt expanded, while the 
department from the start was concerned with most of the questions 
on the experimental comicunitieSt a large part of these tasks was 
gradually transferred to othor^ relevant working' units within NBc), 

A layman^ s boai^i was attached to the departijjent • The leader <>t 
the department was chairman of the board, and it had seven other 
membersi including three parent-representatives, As a rule the board 
had two meetings a year« Reports were submitted on the experimental 
aotivityi and questions on future work were discussed* 

When the research and experimental department was discontinued 
in 1962, due to tho fact that the fixed experimental period in 
cormeotion with the new comprehensive school had ended, the whole 
of I^Bf) was reorganised* Among other changes a new bureau was set up 
within NBi) to take care of educational research and development work* 
A parallel bureau, within tha same department, was concernG(3 with 
school-psychological questions. 

In conjunction with the new organisational set-up (1964) there 
was discussion as to whether the development activity should be 
divided between the different working units or if there should be a 
special working unit« The research and experimental department 
remained as a special bureau, however, with the title "Bureau for 
educational development activity^' (Ij«4). Since 1962 this has admin- 
istratively been a part of the department for teacher-training 
(see diagram 3). The most important reason for this appears to be 
that *.he bureau was thereby placed in the department that would also 
administer the teacher training colleges and institutions. The 
intention was, even at that time, that these should be important 
bodies in future national H & D activity*. 

(Since that same date (1964) the Office for School Psychological 
Activity has belonged to the Department for General School Questions 



In 1965 the bureau (L.4) was ijiven a special section for test 
constraotion. Jiven though NBK had also been responsible earlier 
for tests used in the schools, the construction of them had been 
done outside the Board (at the universities and, later on, at the 



In 3 969 L,4 was also given formal responsibility for the develop- 
ment of educational materials (aids)) and a new section was establish- 
ed to work particularly in this sector. 

A general overview of NBK's present (spring 1971) organisation 
is given in diagram 3, Department L has now been divided into four 
bureaux. (See diagram 4). 



(UA)), 



Stockholm School of Sducatlon), 
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Diagtani 4 
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L 1 takes care of; 



L 2 takes care of: 
L 3 takes care of J 

L 4 takes care of: 



teacher training; for exporimental and 
primary school teachers » 
as veil as special teachers* 
supplementary training 

training of teachers of vocational subjects 

refresher courses for teachers, principals 
and other personnel 

educational research and development 
activity, 

development of educational aids, 
evaluation questionsi 



L 4 is then divided into three working sections: 

hAil School research 

LAi2 Development of educational aids 

I<.4:3 Evaluation questions, (see also diagram 3 and 

PP. 382-390) 

Organisation 

As shown in the organisational plan for NBK (diagram 3) L,4 is 
formally a bureau and on the same level as and co-ordinated with 16 
other bureaux* 

Howeveri this bureau's special position within the larger organ- 
isation (NBE) oust not be forgottei). The leader of the bureau and its 
officials constantly emphasise the larger whole of which they are a 
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part, Xf this bureau had been a unit by itself many oi' its funotlona 
and strategies would have had to be very different* 

L,4 i$ organisationally attaohed to the adminiatration of the 
Board, which also has major responsibility for the policy by which 
the board is led at all times* Formal - and to an equally high degree 
infoinnal - contact s also exist continually with other departments, 
particularly with those that have special responsibility for teaching 
questions (UA and UY) and for the planning of the national education 
system (p), as well as with the othor bureaux belonging to department 
hf (see page above )« 

In this connection it should also be mentioned that thero ie a 
NBB Board for Educational Development and Reeoaroh Activity, etoi, 
also called the advisory board, This is historically a continuation 
of a body ^-hat acted as board for the teacher training colleges in 
StockholJn (starting in 1956) and ^*alra/J (since I960), When the admin- 
istration of the teacher training colleges was placed in the hands 
of IJBB (in 1962) this special board on which the rector and the 
professor of education at the teacher training colleges were repre- 
sented, was dissolved* In order to continue formal contact with this 
expertiee in educational reeearcn and development (H & D), the above- 
mentioned board was established. Representatives from the teachers' 
and parents' organisation were also members of this board. 

To a certain extent this board could also be considered a con- 
tinuation of the laytnen's board, which functioned in conjunction with 
the experimental activity in the 1950s (see page 382 )# 

The board has, according to its terms of reference, the task of 
assisting the National Board with advice and proposals on more exten- 
sive educationed studies and experiments to promote activity and 
development of the school within the Board's sphere of work* 

It usually meets twice a year now, a two<>day meeting in the 
autumn and a one-day meeting in the spring* The officials present 
plans and orientation on projects. Other current questions can also 
be discussed here* 

Ae things stand today, this advisory board (which has the 
General Director as chairman) does not appear to have any particularly 
important function* Contact with professionals ie made more flexibly 
and efficiently in other ways, and the teachers* and the parents' 
organisations have (since 1964) had representatives directly on 
the Board itself and can make their views felt there* 

The advisory board described above gradually provt-d quite 
ineffective* Its activities have been of little importance for the 
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research and innovation work within NBtl, and on all siiee it has 
been emphasized that there would have to be, a reorganisation of 
contaots with ^'the field", Tho problem was taken up by the 
Ministry in a proposition (dated 26 February 1971) to the Hiksdag. 
Here it is stressed that the working: situation in the school is not 
only affected by conditions in the school itself but* to an equally 
hifcjh degree, by conditions in the rest of society, The need for an 
evaluation of activity in the school is alec very much emphasized* 

Included on this reorganised advisory board will be repre- 
sentatives of the general social interests and of the parents, the 
personnel of the school and the pupils, as well as of the behavioural- 
scientific research personnel* 

Just how much pro6?ress will ho made by such a reorganisation in 
relation to the arrangement that has been practised up until now is 
perhaps doubtful* If an advisory board is to have any real mission 
in the steering of extensive x»e search and development wjrk it must 
be given a clear and fairly extensive mandate, as well ad reasonable, 
practical working conditions* The impression received from present 
plans Is that no one is inclined to a3low the board any of these 
things* If this is the case the advisory board will continue to be 
more "window dressing" than an actual instrument in the guiding of 
the R & D activity* 

To an outside observer, the question also arises cf how expedient 
it is to place a research and development unit, with the responsibil- 
ity for a whole school system, in a position subordinate to the cen- 
tral administrative apparatus* The fact that emphasis is placed on 
this same unit's also being given the responsibility for the evaluation 
of work in the schools, in other words of the activity for which Its 
superior central administration has been responsible, as is the case 
In Sweden, causes the observer to have even more reservations. Very 
recently various questions have been asked, mainly by politiOiariD, 
on the advisability of letting NBB make the evaluation of develop- 
ments* 

Relationship of L*4 to Other Branches of NBj) 

Contacts with other departments and branches within NBB appear 
in most cases to take place on an informal level and because of 
particular needs, especially in the granting or priority to new 
projects and practical problems that arise in the Implementation of 
accepted tasks* 
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A.ll divlsjontj within NBri are tree to propose seotora in wiilch 
there a^^peara to be a neei for researcii, or for more dotalled dee- 
criptions of projeota that should be given priori ty« L.4i for its 
part, also aake to receive ouch proposals, and deliberately invites 
them* 

L. 4 also seeks further contact with the departrr.ents inside 
KB:i moat ooncemjd, among thea the school consultants, in order to 
discuss project plana that havo beon presented by various research 
institutions (in univeroities and teachor training oolleges)^ 

The annual decisions on the protiramme for research and develop- 
ment are made by NBr) itself • Tho bureau (U^) thus has no independent! 
ri^:ht to make decisions on the larger lines oi the prOt^rammet Before 
it is ayi^roved it is diacuysed by a reviewing group composed of the 
five department leaders plus the chief of bureau L.4i ^he preparation 
and follow-up activity in connection with these discusyions and 
decisions is left mainly to the K & D unit ^^#4)* Decisions made in 
connection wibh indivldiial r':?search projects are lelt com^lett^ly to 
the H & D unit. 

The position of the Bureau in the organisation pattern tcay also 
be questioned by an outsider. 

Could not a department that works in relation to the whole school 
system, and primarily for research and developrient, includin^; the 
development of tcachin^3 aids and the evaluation of the content and 
quality of the school, Just as reasonably be set up as a staff body 
(division) on a level equal to the information dei^artment (IS) and 
the reportin^^ department (US) (see diagram 3)? It is obvious that * 
there are points of contact between the research and development 
activity and the tsaOiier-traininj? sector, but are these more promin- 
ent than the relationship with, for instance, the teaching depart- 
ments? 

This problem has previously been discussed within NBE, It has 
been claimed, for example, that there was a desire not to have too 
many staff divisions and thus too extensive administration directly 
subordinate to the top administration. This is an argument to be 
considered, but it is possible that L,4^s position should be re- 
evaluated, on the basis of the projects whicn it has gradually been 
assigned, the mann^^r in which these are solved and new experiences 
which are gained thereby* 
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The Threa Section? of the Bureau 

Bureau lA is headed by a direotor (educational adviser) who 
has scientific qualif ioatione# ^^^ach eection is led by a highly 
qualifieJ section head. 

Section Xt School Research 



object of primary interest in the following chapters of this 
report. 

The following projects are listed for the sectioni 

a) taking the initiative for and pronotion of 
research of importance to the school, 

b) planning and co-ordination of school research 
of current interest to the various working 
units of NBt), 

o) contact and co-operation, in Sweden as well as 
abroad, with scientific and other institutions 
ei^aged in activities of significance for school 
research, 

d) the dissemination within NBK as well as to the 
school system^ in particular the teacher-training 
institutions > of the results and experiences 
gained from school research, 

e) deciding the budget and other questions on grants 
within the spher9 of activity of the section. 

Section 2 ; Development of Educational Aids 

As pointed out previously (page 382) this is the section 
that most recently beoamiB a p»rt of the Bureau* Section 2 has 
the following official taaksi 

I Planning, in co-operation with the responsible working 
unit for the respective teaching-plan activity, of 
projects to offer the basis for the production, 
selection and use of educational aids: 

a) analysis and treatment of the teaching plan' s 



It is this eection and its activity that will be the 



objectives and questions in conjunction with this 
on the development of educational aids, 
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b) development of prototyp^is for educational aidfij 

o) tho dovelopnent of methods and media for utilia* 
ation of new types of educational aide* 

II Analysiai in ooneultation with the producere and 
institutions in queationg of ourrent needs for the 
development and production of educational aidet 

a) cc-ordlnation of NBB^s contacts with teaching 
aid producers, 

b) priority- ranking of measures with a special view 
to shortage sectors* 

III Experimental activity vith| as well as the trial and 
evaluation of educational aidsj 

a) contact with the producersi schoolsp etOt, in 
question, 

b) consultation with the National School Book Board 
and others in conjunction with evaluations by the 
institutions interested* 

IV Questions concerning the technical, organisational and 
financial consequences of the purohase and utilisation 
of educational aide - in co-operation with the insti-* 
tutions responsible for this: 

a) development and adaptation of technical aids» 

b) distribution, storingi standardisation^ eto« 

o) registration and information systems in connection 
with teaching aids* 

V Contact with Swedish and foreign institutions of 
Importance for the development of educational aids. 

VI The budget and other questions of grants within the 
activity sphere of the section. 

Segtign 3 t Evaluation (Teats, etc.) 

Various working projects within the field of evalu- 
ation and assessment are taken up by this sectiont 
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a) Diagnostic and grade-normalised intelligence and 
ability teste, 

b) instruments for the evaluation of other than 
cognitive functions, intelligence and abilities, 

c) written tests for examinations and practical 
examination problemd, 

d) development and experimental activity with inatru- 
menta and methods of evaluation, 

e) contact and co-operation with scientific and other 
institutions in Sweden as well as abroad, where 
work is being done on evaluation questions, 

f) budgetary and other questions of funds within the 
activity sphere of the seotioni 



The Staff of the Bureau 

Compared to several similar centres for educational change, this 
Swedish a & D unit has relatively few personnel. This is due particu- 
larly to the working form and the strategy that has been chosen {more 
details of thia later). 

The leader of the institution has one office secretary. 

Sao t ion 1 : School Research 



1 section head 

2 senior secretaries (one primarily for administrative 
tasks and one for informative tasks) 

2-3 project secretaries {to take care of the different 
projects' administrative needs) 

3 secretaries (including clerks) 

Section 2 ; Educational Aids 

1 section head 

14 school consultants and 

1 senior secretary 

4 secretaries {including clerks) 

Section 3 : iiJvaluation 
1 section head 

7 psychologist s/psychometricians 
1 school consultant 

8 assistants (clerks) 
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In relation to current projeota ail these etaff may be Bald to 
be technical personnel* In addition the sections have regular contact 
vith about 150 educational exports on the various school subjects in 
order to obtain advice and proposals for current tests and evaluation 
programraes. Some of these exports have thoir regular jobs in other 
divisions Of NBK, but most of them are teachers in the different types 
of schools* 

Altof^ether, the bureau haa a professional staff of 30 people, 
and assistants and office personnel nuabering 17 people* 

In genoral it has apparently not been - nor is it still - diffi- 
cult to obtain well-qualified applicants for the current positions^ 
even though there is a shortage of professional personnel within the 
educational research and development field in Sweden as a whole, 
especially if relevant practical experience is required* 

I^inance 

Salaries and current expenditures for the bureau are covered for 
the most part by NBS's own internal budget. Approximately 10 of 
the bureau's personnel receive their salaries from funds for research 
an^^ development work* 

The bureau proposes its own budget, based on, araong other factors, 
what it will cost to engage in those projects on which it has made 
proposals* The proposed budget is thoroughly discussed with the NBB*8 
administrative leaders, however, and this is incorporated in a joint 
budget proposal for all the divisions within NBii, This proposal is 
presented to the National Board before it is sent to the Ministry 
(around 1 August each year) as * le total budget for the coming aca- 
demic year (the calendar year is not followed here). The Ministry's 
proposition to Parliament (the Riksdag) is ready about 10 January, 
and during the course of Kay binding resolutions are passed. It is 
not until then that KBi:! knows with any certainty what the financial 
framework will be for its activity for the academic year beginning 
1 July* 

Even though the R&D unit has a certain amount of freedom in 
distributing the financial means within its own budget, the fact that 
a whole year elapses from the drawing up of budgets until they are 
accepted r,ppears to hinder effective planning and the quick imple- 
mentation of both large and small projects. In relation to the 
swiftly, increasing tempo of the development of the school system 
there woxad be great advantages in a more rapid discussion of ques- 
tions concerned with the financing of various research projects and 
innovative measures. 
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In general it may be said that the research and development 
activity has been given a high priority in budgets ever since the 
institution ^rfas founded (1962)* 

Dla^cram 5 siiowo the increase in ecc>nomic resources for research 
and development within NBii^ The lowest line (I) rei^resents the direct 
school research activity (in section L 4j1). the next line (II) 
includes the funds allocated for the development of educational aide 
and the top line (III) includes the "curriculum development and other 
educational development work^' within NBB {i.e# in connection with the 
building of scr:ools)i 



« Diagram 5 

ECONOMIC RESOURCES IN RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
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It will be 68en here that NBB in the top lino has aleo included 
activity in connection with direct curriculum developments This indi- 
cates that this field is also considered as development work« Ve are 
again reminded that NBl' also engages in development work outeide 
the bureau - "the R&D unit"# 

While the R 4 D section in 1970/71 received about 8*6 million 
Swedish krcnor» the development of educational aids 4*0 million 
Swedish kroner, and other development activity 5-5 million Swedish 
kroner, the funds allocated for the next echool year (1971/72) are 
9i8 million, 3«9 million and 6.3 million kronor respectively, a total 
of 20 million Swedish kronor» 

A grant of two million kroner in 1962 hasi'in the course of less 
than ten years, been increased almost tenfold. 

NBS has maintained previously, and repeated several times, that 
the goal must be that one per cent of the country's total school bud*- 
get should go to educational research and developments Today this one 
per cent would mean about 50 million Swedish kroner, or approximately 
two and a half times as much as the present grants. 

In a prognosis for a long-term budget the NBE has set up the 
following additive percentage (in relation to the respective years' 
previous budgets) under the item "educational development activity"! 
43.3 per cent (1971/72), 24.3 per cent (1972/73), 17.1 per cent 
(1973/74), 15.4 per cent (1974/75), 16.0 per cent (1975/76). At the 
end of this period a sum of approximately 53 million Swedish kroner 
will have been reached. 

(Of the government funds at present, funds are granted via NBB 
to the amount of over 2 million Swedish kroner for educational research 
through the National Council for Social Research* From the National 
Bank's Fund (Central Government), almost 2 million Swedish kroner are 
allocated at present for the same purpose* In addition there are th^ 
extra funds that are allocated to the teacher; training Qollegea* 
experimental schools for development purposes, a total of 15 million 
Swedish kroner per year. Thus, in reality, a total of approximately 
40 million Swedish kroner is currently spent on development in the 
school. In addition there are those funds that individual communltiee 
allocate for experiments in the schools). 
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Chapter IV 
OB^JaOTIVfiS OF THK BUREAU 
Pramework foy Porttulatin/g Qb^leotives 

In Chapter III are listed the iunotion whioh NBB has allotted 
to the various seotions within 6\u*eau L«4« Thiu is an organisational 
measure to "break down" the more generally formed objeotivee set for 
the bureau, ©o that it can funotion in praotice. 

The top responsibility for formulating the objeotives of the 
sohoolf including the partial objeotives on which the administration 
will aot, lies with the elected Parliament (the Hiksdag)* This body 
will» in the normal course of events, formally make relatively general 
and all-encompassing formulations of objeotives, but as a rule it has 
fairly extensive premises on which to base its decisions. Parliament 
can» of course » at any time whatsoever take up questions on those 
partial objeotives that are developed and the administrative practice 
that is followed* Normally, this takes place especially in the re- 
organisation of the school system, or parts of it (such as in resolu- 
tions for new laws and reforms, changes in the organisation of the 
administration, etc.), and/or when the annual budget is discusaed* 

The Riksdag^ according to usual parliamentary traditicni will 
leave it to the Ministry to see that the resolutions are Implemented* 
Prom the ministerial level the responsibility for the partial objec- 
tives and the more detailed administrative and organisational ques- 
tions are delegated to the central administration^ in this case MBS* 
Here the partial objeotives will be formulated more fully and a more 
efficient division of labour will be made as well and further 
instructions given to the regional and local units, NBfi is, thus, an 
independent central authority* When Government and Parliament together 
have drawn up certain guiding principles for the Board and established 
a framework of action, the Directorate-general has considerable scope 
for making decisions. 
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Changee In Aimg for and fixpeotatlona of Ke86aroh and 
Development Activity 

As has been noted (see Chapter I), the Swedish school comrais- 
sions from 1940 to the present , hav^? to an increasingly greater 
degree conscioualy tried to base their proposals on insight and 
results gained through behavioural-scientific researohf mainly with- 
in the psychological and educatlonal-subjeOt areas. The comisslons 
have also^ in this, considered themselves the representatives of the 
public interest in school developments and have demanded > on behalf 
of the general public, that this developcn<>nt be based on as firm a 
foundation as possible, with conscious use of research results and 
experiences gained from exporimentBi Only a fundamental understanding 
of the Iraportance of research and experimental activity in the devel- 
opment of society - and thus of the school, can explain this broad 
political desire for actual steering mechaniemsi 

Relevant material has been obtained partially by appointing 
retiearchors and research-oriented professionals to committees and 
commissions, partly by having summaries made of what the research 
results tell at present about cui^ent questions, and partly by them- 
selves initiating (contracting) the desired research with the indi- 
vidual researchers or existing: research institutions. Ty;>lcal of this 
developinent is the 1940 Committee of Enquiry's request to the then 
four education professors to report on views held by the psychologlcal- 
pedagot'ical researchers on the question of child development and the 
implications of this for such important questions as the right age 
to start school, and the stage at which the first foreign language 
should be introduced at school* A siirjilar project was given to the 
professors by the 1957 Royal School Commission, while the 1946 Royal 
School Commission gave the psychological institute at Gothenburg 
University* under the direction of Professor Klrngren, the task of 
carrying cut studies on the develoi^ment of maturity in children and 
young people, so that the results could form a basis to determine a 
reasonable age for starting to stream pupils, for theoretical and 
practical school types of educational course. At that time this was 
also a central school-political problem-complex • 

In the 1940s and 1950s the most Important objective of educa- 
tional research, in relation to the development of tho school, was to 
obtain fundamental material for the discussion of and the policy to 
be taken on the reform proposals that were being prepared for school- 
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political decifiions. The enormous aroount of contact and discussion 
that was already taking place during this period among politicians, 
adininistratorsi including school commisdionsr and researchers seems 
to have been fairly unique in Europe, 

KvQn so, at the beginning of the 1960s the major portion of 
school research was taking place on the initiative of the research 
institutions at the teacher training colleges and the universities* 
Several projects that came to have a great deal of importance for the 
school and its further development were carried out^ very frequently, 
with the simultaneous goal of qualifying the researcher in question 
for his Fh,D, or his licentiate degree. 

When the bureau for R & D in the NB13 administration was started 
in 1962 the objectives for Its activity were relatively general. 
Very soon, however, more detailed guidelines were developed which 
made their appearance in, among other places, the budget proposals, 
in the granting of priorities and statements made by the H & D unit. 

The 1962 Act on the Nine-Year Compulsory Comprehensive School 
was now to be filled with meaning, and an effort made to evaluate the 
results • The comprehensive school setting also required further 
research and the development of methods of instruction and teaching 
aids, the latter not least because of individualisation of instruotion. 
On the basis of ideas and plans for various forms for programmed 
instruction the further development of these ideas, particularly in 
the prototype-design of self-teaching material-methods systems, 
became very prominent in the project policy that characterised much 
of the 1960s R&D activity, 

In recent years there has gradually been more breadth and varia- 
tion in school research and development. The lists of projects are 
far more varied than was previously the case. Plans are now being 
made for larger units - and with greater breadth and at longer 
range. This is expressed, for example, by the fact that the quantita- 
tive questions are, to a great extent, being supplemented with problems 
of a qualitative nature. The quality of the dissimilar factors that 
make up the everyday life of the school where its organisation, 
methods, educational aids, etc., are concerned, are being given par- 
ticular attention. Other behavioural-scientific disciplines besides 
psychology and pedagogy are being drawn into the R&D activity to 
a greater degree. 

Changes in the objectives and functions that have been allotted 
to the bureau have emerged, partly as a result of discussions with 
the scientific porsonnel from the pedagogical institutions of the 
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teaoher training ^collegeai and partly at the request of political 
bodies as well as the General Board (NB6)« In many oases it is direct 
experience from projects that have been carried cat, together with 
national and international school developments, that has led to a 
certain anount of change in direction* 

Current Obieotivee of the Bureau 

In the general instructions for NBK, which discusses objectives^ 
the Board is charged to ^ 

• ^'eee that the content and methods of education are renewed ^ 
developed and Improved continuously in step with the progress 
and development of research within Ocvernment and individual 
administration, industry and the labour market as well as in 
the other areas of sccietyi at the same time taking note of 
conditions abroad , 

- provide for lucid, co-ordinated planning of the educational 
system* s extent » structure and organisation .., 

- see to it that knowledge of educational development work is 
spread rapidly among those authorities and others who are 
responsible for the activity as well as among those who are 
otherwise affected by the activity." 

In practice the main emphasis is placed on creating an inoreas-* 
ingly better basis for an ongoing development of teaching plans and 
educational aidst as well as for continuous quality control of the 
school's activities^ 

Based on research and development activity the first objective 
is to supply the school with those methods and aids that are neces* 
sary to guarantee that the teaching goals set up by society are 
compatible with the actual activity in schools. 

In one of the most recent budget proposals the more long-range 
objectives for RAD initiatives were lifted in the following four 
points; 

1. Instruction is to be more effective and more defined. 

Guarantees are to be given that certain specified results 
are achieved with the instruction in each school and that 
every pupil is offered the possibility of a well-rounded 
development of abilities and interests* 
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2« The funotlons of teachera are to be oultlvatedi the teaoher^ 
potential for effectively promoting: the acquisition of know- 
ledge, training in eubjeots requiring physical dexterity » 
etCf f is inoreased* 

3. That part of the instruction that can be called information 
transfer is not supposed to take place mainly from the 
teachers and the textbooks that are alike for everyone^ but 
through a number of methods and material units that can be 
used individually or by groups of pupils, 

4« Bach pupil's progress shall be observed continuously by the 
teacher-guidance counsellor* 

The rationale for explicit emphasis being placed on objectives 
for NBB is that it has been stressed by the Ministry as well as by 
the General Board that development of the schooj^ Is the primary 
working task and objective of the whole administration. It is thus 
not correct* or possible, to point to any particular department - 
or bureau - as mainly reeponsible for H & D activities, even though 
Bureau L.4 is often formally mentioned as being such a unit. As has 
been pointed out here, this bureau has its own special tasks, with 
particular responsibility for the research aspect, but it can only 
bQ understood and achieve its aims when it is considered «- and 
functions - in conjunction with NBa as a whole. 

In this manner, R&D activities make up a broad spectrum. 
The result is a short path between research and development results 
and curriculum instructions. 
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Chapter V 



STRATKQU^S FOR CHANOB 



Here it is natural to start with the ordinary meaning of the 
strategy concepti utilisation of the available means (the resources) 
within a definite area. Strategy must consider the stated aims and 
make plans to evaluate how the resources - material as well as non- 
material - can be used as woll as possible in order to achieve the 
greatest possible effect. 



As shown earlier the organiaation of the innovation activity, 
led by NHfi, has been changed at relatively short intervals. In some 
cases this has been a result of a change in strategy. In part the 
organisational changes have also been the primary factor, but in the 
next instance they have had consequences for the strategies that' have 
been chosen. 

The R&D activity within NBK can scarcely be said to have been 
very thoroughly planned, The efforts have to a high degree been deter- 
mined by very pressing problems or - more often - on the basis of the 
professional resources that have been available and the interests 
most predominant among these people. 

System planning within other levels of sooietji^ along with criti- 
cal evaluation by subject educators and pedagogical technocrats, have 
led to a changed attitude toward long-terni planning* 

Kven though it is not primarily aimed at research and development 
work, there is reasoii to mention the project group which, since the 
beginning of 1970, has been at work drawing up a planning system for 
the school system (PIiANS), The group, which is mainly composed of 
officials within NBi:), with contacts with outside experts, aims at 
studying and reporting on the possibilities of developii>g a planning 
structure for the school system. It is working particularly with the 
aim of arriving at expedient model(8) for long-term planning. 

The leader of the R&D unit (L,^) is one of the members of the 
group and is therefore able to be an advocate for views that can be 
of importance for the management of change # 



Planning 





1% is reasonable to expect t'\at, on the basis of results from 
Plans, olearer profjrammes may algo be drawn up for the R 4t D strate- 
gies. 

In this oontext the so-called multi-seminars sliould be •aentioned. 
In r<?cent years they have been arranged on a national level, as a 
rule initiated by NBii. Here expertise (mainly researchers) is repre- 
sented from several contiguous subject-fields, and co-ordination among 
dissimilar institutions is discussed regarding action and strategy wit 
specific problem sectors. Among the subjects that have hitherto been 
discussed in this way are the pre-schccl project, the training of 
teachers and instruction in the mother-tongue i 

In addition the most important discussions of strategies for the 
R&D activity appear to have taken place within NBE's own framework, 
in the routine professional-administrative manner as well as in 
internal ad hoc committeeSi Included in these are the previously 
mentioned advisory board and the planning committee (see Chapter III), 
consisting of representatives from those institutions involved in the 
research projects that handle the (Questions of priority-ranking and 
implementation in particulars 

In this context It must also be stressed that the NB£ is engaged 
fairly actively in granting priorities and steering current projects, 
and thus has a different position from that of boards that administer 
research txmda of various kinds, or independent research and develop- 
ment institutionst 

Relationship of Research .to. Development 

It has not been possible or desirable to draw any sharp, theoret- 
ical boundary between research and development in NBE. In the practi- 
cal management of change, however, it has been quite natural to draw 
up certain dividing lines, a fact that appears to be relatively char- 
acteristic of the strategy followed in the Swedish system. 

NBB does not on principle reject projects that more or less bear 
the marks of basic research in its activities, which include the allo- 
cation of research rescurcest In earlier budget proposals (see, for 
instance, those for 1967/68), it is emphasized that it is necessary 
to develop suitable methods for making studies* "Research-technical 
problems have therefore been given great attention up to the present* 
From the immediate viewpoint of the school these can often appear to 
be peripheral, 

Applied research, school research and educational development 
activity are considered as parts of a continuous process in which 
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etrictly scientific reeearch repreeenta one extreme and meaeures to 
support and improve teaohers' practical instruotion the other. 

On several occasions KBS has emphasised that its ambition is to 
consider redearch and development as a vholet founded in the reality 
of the school* In this way, in their strategy they have also desired - 
and been able « to incorporate the dissemination of available results^ 
experiences and evaluatione, and relate these to the sohool^s every- 
day lifep to its real production process* 

The development vork^ insofar as possible t will deliberately be 
based on knowledge gained through research - or in other ways* On the 
other hand» the development activity will focus on the need for 
research, or feedback information that leads to re-granting 
priorities to registered projects* When development work begins with- 
out being the direct outcome of experiment and research resxiltsp at 
a certain point there is often a need to have research assistance* 
It is known from experience p for instance, that this situation often 
arises when one arrives at problems concerning evaluation* 

Researchl SeOJbion lAil 

As pointed out earlier the research effort made through NBE is 
considered as an integrated part of the Bureau in order to obtain 
research*based evidence for decision making* A more active part is 
thus taken here in the planning, etc*, than is the case in ordinary 
research funding agencies* 

The leader of the Bureau, or those persons who are involved in 
this particular section (L.481) are very infrequently, if ever, 
engaged directly in carrying out the research projects* Their task 
lies in administering the research, drawing up goals, granting prior- 
ities and co-ordinating the various projects with each other and with 
the all-encompassing objectives* 

Through L*4j1 NBB makes contacts and contracts with research 
institutions at universities and teacher training colleges, mainly 
the latter* 

Every year an inventory of the needs for research and develop- 
ment activity on a national level is made* Various divisions within 
the NB15 list cvirrent project proposals and rank these according to 
priority* The behavioural-soientif io research institutions are given 
the opportunity of doing the same thing once a year* Last year the 
County Boards of Education, the teachers' organisations and the pro- 
ducers of educational aids were also invited to present their proposals, 
with priority ranking* On this collective basis a catalogue of needs 
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is drawn up overy year. After the researchers at the respective 
scientific institutions have commented on this catalogue p taking 
into account, amon^^ other factors, the practical possibilities of 
the researchers themselves becoming involved in individual projects, 
a special study group within NBK, comprised of the heads of each 
subject sector, has material for setting up proposals for the budgets 
for R&D activities for the following year. 

Where it is particularly a question of project proposals within 
the educational-scientific area (under L«4»l), a planning council 
comprieed of three qualified researchers appointed by the co-opera- 
ting scientific institutions also has the task of participating in 
the evaluation and granting of priorities, mainly from a scientific 
point of view. 

Of almost 9 million Swedish kroner availably during the present 
academic year (1970/71) to L.4J1 for a total of 5*3 different projects, 
approximately half a million has been used by the section itself for 
preparation and planning * Another half a million is being spent on 
various forms of iaformation activity on the different projects. 

The variations in the funds allocated to the different projects 
in 1970/71 lie between 20,000 and $50,000 Swedish kroner. Some of 
the projects extend over just one year, while other, larger projects 
last for 7-8 years. In the latter case the total sum for the projects 
may amount to several million Swedish kroner* 

The projects can, of course, be listed by category in differ- 
ent ways, for example according to the level in the educational sys- 
tem where the data is collected, the school subject or the general 
research area to which they belong, A division according to the latter 
listing may look like this; 



CATEGORISATION OF PROJECTS 



Grant for 1970/71 
(in thousands of Swedish kroner) 



School development in broad outline* 
Surveying of trends and needs of education 



538 



School as an institutions 
Scuool organisation 
Personnel (teachers, etc.) 

Educations 

1. Aims 

2. Methods 

3. Teaching aids 
4* Evaluation 

Individual development and adjustment 



410 
2»845 
1,170 

380 
590 



860 
760 



TOTAL 



7,553 
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The statistics clearly express a current very high priority for 
projects within the field of education laethode and education me^ns i 
approximately 53 per cent of the available funds are granted for these 
ti^o eeotors* 

blven with the fairly broad financial framework for research 
projects I it can be asked with a great deal of Justification if the 
number of projects (58) is not too large. Prom the point of view of 
sheer effectiveness it would obviously be advantageous to concentrate 
the funds on fewer projects in order to push these through at a more 
rapid rate and on a higher level of quality. However consideration 
must also be given to the underlying strategy, which consists in 
activating dissimilar research efforts in conjunction with the peda- 
gogical institutions at the schools of education. KBE is also, of courssi 
responsible for the training that is given at these institutions. 
The strengthening of research activity here offers a better basis for 
increased quality in the trainin^^ of teachers. This broader view of 
strategy in promoting the development of the school systea is charac- 
teristic of Swedish society. 

Teaching Aids Research And Develomentt Section h^Ai2 

Within this field there are only a few projects, out of approx- 
imately 70, that have beeii allotted to institutions at teacher 
training colleges, universities or to other research institutions* ^ 
The majority of the projects are thus carried out within the section 
L.4t2 or by other working units . ithin the NBE. 

The section works with limited projects for which exports, who 
are available or are hired » function within NBE as project leaders 
and project workers. The projects referred to here are, as a rule, 
small onea and run for shorter periods than those research projects 
mentioned above. During this present year they have a budget of about 
5 million Swedish kroner. 

In general the projects can be divided into the following two 
main types i 

a) description {mainly in operational tenns) and definition 
of the objectives, for the school and for the individual 
subject, 

b) selection and development of media to achieve these 
objectives. 

The work here is based on both teaching plans and frames that 
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are otherwise avallHble and on the development-oriented activity - 
reforms -in this field* 

The section has oloaep regular contact with the instruction 
departments (UA and UY) witiiin the NBE, and furnishes them with 
desoriptionop analyses and evaluations that can help in further 
instruction planning! with the starting point in accepted i as veil 
as in prospective teaching plans, and methods programmesi 

While a great deal of the activity is on methodological ques- 
tions, not least in conjunction with analytical problems, an attempt 
is also made to fulfil the fixed working goals through the preparation 
of teaching aid prototypes and teaching aid modelSi This is done 
especially within areas to which it is desired to give high priority* 
and where educational aids producers do not find it profitable to 
engage in production and development work* 

A relatively extensive oontaot and Information aotivltv charac- 
terises a third feature in the strategy of L»4i2« They have estab- 
lished co-operative groups with the educational aids producers, for 
example* Contact for special projects is &lso sought, particularly 
when new requirements arise fairly vmoxpectedly* An example of this 
is the educational situation that has arisen in conjunction with a 
sharply increasing immigration from countries with very dissimilar 
languages* To a certain degree one may also^include teaching aids 
for pre-school teaching and adult education in this category* NBE 
has special agreements with the newly-established Oovernment-owned 
Kducational Pubilshirg Company ( Utbildningsfflrlaget ) • This publishing 
company was founded on the initiative oi the Government as a non- 
profit making firm for the production and distribution of educational 
aidsi The State owns half the publishing company, a quarter is 
owned by Sweden's communities and a quarter by the Co-operative 
Assooiation ( Kooperatlva fttrbundet l* 

ffhen production service is required within the framework of the 
NBB-supported R&D activity, this Is to be taken care of by the 
Educational Publishing Company, This is intended to prevent a gap 
arising between development work and production. The NBB's relation- 
ship with the publishing company is therefore meant to be special, 
quantitatively as well as qualitatively. 

Among the school system's personnel " the ordinary teachers as 
well as the administration - a fairly widespread scepticism, even 
dissatisfactioni can be noted on the centralised teaching aids 
production taking place under the direction cf the Educational Pub- 
lishing Company. It is claimed that production is too slow. Nor do 
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prioea appear to h$ any lover, whereas reduced priced was the assump- 
tion on which founding the publishing company was based* 

The eection also co-operates with the usera where educational 
aids are oonoerned» The individual communitiesi their organisations i 
the teachers* trade unions and radio/TV are some of the most frequent 
contact and co-operative partners. In thie way the centrally-led 
research and development work receives useful reactions that can have 
a significant feedback effect. 

Evaluation of School Aotivitvt Section L.At^ 

The work projeota assigned to this section are also to a great 
extent solved by its own officials, at least where the professional, 
theoretical aspects of the projects are concerned. 

Up to now L*4t3 has beeYi employed to a high degree in con- 
structing and distributing testing instruments, especially pedagogi- 
cal tests, for use at various levels in different types of schools « 

In this design work the section has employed about 150 subject 
experts who participate in the general planning of tests and in 
making proposala for individual items within their own subject areas. 

The aim has been - and still is - to give service to the school 
in this sector* Strategic plans have not been made in order to guide 
the work of teaching in that manner, even though the people involved 
are aware of and have worked a great deal with the question of the 
feedback effect these teats both can and do have on the practical 
work of teaching. In reality this (with a grant of about 2 million 
Swedish kroner) is often a stronger and more effective means of re- 
Organising instruction than is the in-servioe training of teachers, 
centrally planned by KBB (for which about 25 million Svedish kroner 
from Oovernnent funds are used). 

The tests are used first and foremost as a means of normalising 
the setting of grades in the school. 

In the gymnasium the central examinations are compulsory, they 
ate given continuously in approximately ten different subjects. The 
so-called standard achieveEcnt tests in the comprehensive school are 
a voluntary matter for the teachers, who may decide whether they want 
to use them or not. In practice most of the tests are used in alncst 
all classes all over the country. 

On the basis of the latest curriculum guides - and to an even 
stronger degree on the outlines for the next curri ulxim guides - 
greater emphasis is placed on non-cognitive aspects In schools' 
teaching and the teaching they wish to promote. The section is now 
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also placing greater emphasis than before on the design of ^valuatior^ 
and obg-ervation infltrmnente ^ for examples, for eocial and emotional 
development and for physical education. Vhis may be said to be a 
continuation of the earlier progrrtmea for systematic observation* 

Dia^noatio teats and other qualitative instruments are also in 
the process of further development for vocational training* Aptitude 
testQ for use in the people's hU(h schools and for younger students 
are being designed and will be abld to offer a supplementary basis 
for study counselling. 

Particularly durlm: the last two or three y,ar9 there have been 
protests froiQ pupils and their organisations, and from the general 
public (in newspapers and other conuaunications media) at the central 
standard aohievement tests. It lo clainied that the centralised aohool 
authorities can thereby manipulate the students, exert too much 
influence on the sj.eoific knowledge and on what parts of subjects 
the pupils are to work with and learn. In some caeea the pupils have 
deliberately refused to take the tests presented to them. 

PevelOT>ment Activity Outside Bureau hA 

Projects included In the UBiiVs development appropriations are 
also to be found in othor divisions than the Bureau. Approximately 
a quarter of the total appropriations to research and development 
projects are included in this category. 

Karlier (in Chapter V) it was pointed out that in several 
of the educational aids projects there is close contact between L.4 
and UA/UY. The two latter departments also have their own projeota 
in operation, particularly on the development of curriculum guides* 
Kven though oons-ideration mviat of course be taken of the research 
and experimental results that appear through the larger and* pro- 
fessionally speaking, better founded projects, it has been considered 
expedient that the teaching departments themselves set up relevant 
projects and lead them. These projects are usually strongly practical 
and have previously, as a rule, not made the same research demands 
as to design and implementation as is the case with the projects under 
the auspices of the R&D unit. 

This is true, for €rxample, of the projoct that has just been put 
into operation, a follow-up study of the currj.culum guide 
in the 9-year comprehensive school (the LUQ-project) . On the basis 
created by the continuouSi systematic collection and analysis of 
information on the recently Introduced curriculum guide for the com- 
prehensive school {Igr 69} t it will be possible, according to need, 
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to 8ucce83ivoly present proposals for cmnges in this plan, so that 
there will be a steadily irapi^Jved correlation between aims and rosulis. 

NBK's as propriations to the so-called "experimental blocks^' or 
''develOi^ment blocks'* are also granted throiii^h the budget of the instruc- 
tion departirent. These are development units built on community school 
systems. By participating in the planning and the supi-ort of special 
coznaiunity development measures, NBE beli<ives that it can initiate a 
more rapid and more extensive change-process in the regions in ques- 
tJon, at the same tiae as new curriculum proposals ore tried out in 
the practical school situation, iivery "development block" receives 
central support for five years, Th-i individual community school 
authorities beaf the greatest burden in this connection, however, 
economically as well as where planning' and implementation are con- 
cerned* 

The first appropriations to the "development block" were given 
in 1964 (to Malm/4). (Mala^ is one of those innovative regions des- 
cribed in another case study in this series). 

Several "development blocks" have already been in operation for 
five years and thus will now ]ose their central appropriations 
(Malm^t Kalmar). These regi^^n£i are now attempting to continue on ths 
basis of the devalopment there has been during the course of the five 
year subsidised period. A total of six development blocks are receiving 
support at present (school year 1970/71). 

"Develoi^ment blocks"as a strategy for development and innovation 
have been hotly discussed. From central sources (NBE) it has been 
maintained that it is not possible to build on these blocks where 
ordinary R&D activity is concerned. In practice however, the blocks 
have in several cases represented very valuable additions to the more 
centrally-led development work. To some degree direct research efforts 
of great value have also been started. In particular it has been 
possible to observe a shorter path than is usual between development 
projects in the blocks and the practical implementation of new measures 
in the school. 

Dissemination 

Gradually, as the larger research projects and extensive experi- 
mental and development measures are concluded, one question arises 
with particular force j hov can new insight and the conclusions which 
are drawn reach che various parts of the school - and society in 
general - so that they can have consequences for the practical school 
situation, ana primarily for those pupils and teachers whose place 
of work it is? 
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Problems of this kind are international. They have not been 
solved by the Swedes, either, but various strategies have been tried 
in order to achieve this atcbitious goaJ . 

In some cases developioent work will be of the type that almost 
naturally leads on to the practical Implementation of what has been 
the content of the projeotSi This is done most clearly^ perhaps, in 
connection with the ''development blocks". In other cases emphasis Is 
placed on dietributin^ the residts in the form of teaching aids, 
after the necessary revisions have been made in relation to the tested 
prototypes. The same is also true in connection with the more exten- 
sive teaching aids systems. Significant experience has been won on 
this by development and marketing of the now internationally known 
material methods system, IMU (individual mathematics instruction - 
see Malm/i case study for detail). 

The in-service training of teachers is another important point 
in this context. Centrally this activity is led by several sections 
within NBB (but in particular by L,3). The offers of in-service 
training reach the teachers from several sources, but especially 
through the teacher training colleges, the county school boards, 
the teachers' organisations, voluntary popular Information measures 
as well as throu/^h radio and TV, which has been used more systematic- 
ally for in-service training and dissemination than in most other 
European countries. 

A part of NBfi's strategy Xor R & D is that the research results 
should easily and rapidly benefit teacher training and supplementary 
teacher training. This is done ty placing most of the R & D projects 
at the teacher training colleges' educational institutions, where 
several of the collegos' employees participate actively. The idea is 
that the teacher-candidates also, to a certain extent, should be 
allowed to work on or participate in the projects and their results* 

It has been noted that many of the reform plans passed by the 
Government and other central authorities have not been implemented 
at anywhere near the same rate that was assumed or decided. This 
indicates that a discussion of strategies and efforts for the dis- 
semination process must continue to be givon high priority, in this 
context it would be reasonable to depend, to a higher degree than has 
hitherto been the case, on regional and local administrations by 
allowing these administrations greater resources for refresher courses 
and consultant services. 
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Chapter VI 
INNOVATION A0TIVITIE3 



Innovation aotivities are selected and put into operation 
according to the genei^al polioy which has been decided upon, those 
goals which havd been incorporated Into it and the strategy that has 
been chosen* 

In working out priorities in the activities that can be oonsid- 
ere^l within this framework , further emphasis is placed on the follow- 
ing conditions! 

a) The urgency of the problem from an educational point of 
view. 

b) Availability of research personnel, 

o) The significance of projects from a research point of view* 
d) The scope of application of the results of projects* 

Training Research Staff 

Apart from the in-service training whioh the everyday work, 
including special conferences and seminare within the R&D unit 
(L*4) allows an opportunity for, NB£ - through 1.4 * has made system^ 
atic attempts to increase personnel resources by 

a) arranging courses in educational technology (in co-operation 
with the University of Gothenburg) and 

b) producing study material in educational technology in 
collaboration with the Office of the Chancellor of the 
Swedish Universities, 

Other forms of training are given by academic supervisors and 
tutorial staff directly to coming and in-service researchers at the 
various educational institutes, as integral parts of the ongoing 
projects or of their ordinary academic training. 

In their comments on the educational research and planning in 
Sweden, Passow and Postletwhite (Passow, H» & Poatletwhite; A further 
look at educational research and planning in Sweden, as carried o\xt 
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by the National board of Education through Bureau L,4j1. 1970, 
page 7) polrst to tho faot that tho on-the-job apprenticeship scheme 
for training has its justification. They recoiinend, however, that a 
more systematic and corr.prehenslve training; In evaluation teobiniques 
should provide^l, particularly in the fields of design, instrument 
construction and statistical analyses. h)ach institute ou^ht to organ- 
ise continuous sonlnars for all project research personnel (or groups 
of them) "where all aspects of each project fron the conceptualisation 
to the publication state are discussed". 

In the next chapter there will be more discussion of current 
efforts to develop posnililities in this field, 

Vro.loots Assij?ned to Kesearch Institutions at Universities 
and Schools of Kduoation 

As was pointed out earlier the projects that are financed through 
the NBril but carried out at various behavioural scientific institutions, 
can be placed in categories in several ways. In Appendix I there is 
an overview of the sectors, divided into seven groups, and examples 
of the current projects within each group. 

A Prelect Prototype 

In order to offer a more detailed outline how one of the more 
extensive research projects is planned and carried out the SAO-Projeot 
(•^Independent Work in the Gymnasium"] will be described here. 

The Secondary School Committee, which was appointed in 1960, 
presented its reootmnendations in 1963t containing guidelines for the 
content of a new gymnasium » Increased emphasis, it said, icust be 
placed on the pupils' independent work, a fact also stressed by the 
new curriculum guide for the gymi^asi\uni 

On this basis Bureau in Jime 1964, assigned a special 

working group at the School of Education in Stocitholra the task of 
planning experimental activity aimed at giving content to the general 
goals and guidelines that had been drawn up. 

After the working group had presented its proposal^ containing 
a programme for a project, in the spring of 1965 > this was discussed 
in Bureau L.4 and with their expert consultants. It was then presented 
to the Board, which resolved in June 1965 that the project would be 
put into operation, beginning in autumn 1965 » on the lines of the 
proposal that had been put forward. 

The purpose of the project was outlined briefly in this way: 
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to try out an instruot ion-method a framework for developing 
pupils' ability to work on their own, 

to define the demands made by the use of this instruotional 
framework on printed study material, in particular the formula- 
tion of the broader plan, the components in the material and 
their functions, 

to present recomraendationfj on the procedure required in the 
production of such study materials, 

to study factors in pupils that ii.fluence their attitudes 
towards working on their own durirt"; a major part of the 
ourrlculuffi-determined school-day* 

The administration of the project was placed in the hands of 
the educational psychological institution at the School of fiducat;ion 
in Stockholm, with a professor responsible for the scientific content. 

The money for operating the project was given to the 
School of Education (in the person of its president) for one fiscal 
year at a time, based on the proposed budget of the project leader, 
usually the head of the institute of educational research within the 
Jiohool of Education, In other words, it is the president of the school 
whO| technically speaking, accepts the money and is responsible for 
its use, while the project is planned and carried out by the professor 
as leader of the research institute and the person with scientific 
responsibility for the project* 

In their Further liOo< at Hducf^tional Research and Planning in 
Sweder^ 4 Professors Passov and Postletwhite remarked on this sharing 
of the fiscal and planning responsibilities of a projeoti 

"This organisation is understandable from historical and insti- 
tutional points of view and for the time bein^ should probably 
be continued. However, as the size of the research activity 
grows, the organisation should be reviewed periodically, since 
the time will surely come when an institute reaches a size when 
it should be fiscally completely autonomous"* 

This organisational question was again commented on and 
diacussed during the year following their comments, and there is 
reason to expect that a change, roughly along the lines of what has 
been indicated above, may become a reality fairly soon* 

Prom the very beginning the SAO-Project was planned with the 
following four phases for Implementationt 
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1, Portnulation of tbs iriBtruotional oetbodologyi through a 
QLeasureaents analyals the criteria of independence and the 
ability tof independi^nt study are specified , 

2, explorative experimental activity^ materials and oiethcdology 
are tried out in classes '^ith running observationB and 
successive modifications in order to improve and underline 
the pattern of Instruotlont 

3, experittiental evaluation throu^ controlled field experiments 
which are to try the general application of the results 
achieved during phase tvo, 

3t dissemination of cethodsp materials and research restiltd to 
the fichools concerned i eto» 

Prom the start no absolute time schedule was set up, but it Vae 
suggested that it would be necessary for the project to extend over 
a number of years, The final report is now in process of being written^ 
but 8-10 mHaeographed reports have also been issued on project activ- 
ity and provisional results. 

The study materials which were planned at the beginning concen- 
trated on mathematics and histoiyt Instruction was planned according 
to a model which, briefly, meant that the courses were divided into 
sections in which different kinds of activities Varied according to 
definite rhythms: introduction and stimulation, the working up of the 
basic course, diagnostic teats (with reference to the continued study 
of the basic course or to supplementary projects), working with and 
reporting on the supplementary projects (individuallyi in groups or 
to the whole class), co-ordinating and reporting. The task of the 
teacher is mainly to stimulate, supervise and guide* 

At the end of the second experimental year (1967) the mathe- 
matics programme was withdrawn from this project, as it was taken 
over by the larger IMIT project. The later phases of SAO have there- 
fore beeri concentrated on the eubjeot of history in the gymnasiumi 

After three years of experiment, at the instigation of NBB, a 
preliminary version of the planned and revised study material was 
published, ( History on Your Own , let year, (The Educational Publish* 
ing Company), with teacher* e instruct lone and set of slides). The 
material i3 divided into four periods: the Middle Ages, the Age of 
the Renaissance, the Age of Absolute Monarchy and the Age o:^ Enlight- 
enment, For each age the book contains the following oomponentst 
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an introductory sec^tion, with coloured pictures and a very 
short synopsis of the epoch, as well aa study-technical 
instructions for the pupil so that he can have an idea of the 
book^s presentation of the period, 

a deeoription of the a^e in text and pictures, divided into 
four chapters, 

study instructions for the various cnapters (a written guide 
for the pupils to study), 

queetions on the chapters, which are to be answered, 
practical projects, with key and conimentaries, 
questions for self-checkins with a key, 
summary projects (repetition questions) • 

As aids for talks and group diecussions there are also special 
projects co-ordinated on one theme, A comprehensive section has been 
worked out for each age, with projects that take up the subject moro 
thoroughly, of optional degrees of difficulty. It is fcatimated that 
25 to 50 per cent of the time allotted to each period is to be used 
in working on these projects. It should also be mentioned here that 
at various places in the material short articles with study- technical 
themes have been worked in» such as how to find material in reference 
books, how to study source material, how to use a library. 

History on Your Own has also been completed, with materials, 
for the other two gymnasium levels. This material has also been pub- 
lished by the Educational Publishing Company. 

In the follow-up and evaluation of the experiment, a great deal 
of data has been collected by means of 

- intelligence tests (terms, concepts, contexts, utilisation 
and analysis, interpretation of maps and pictures), 

- tests on studying ability (listening, ways of phrasing ques- 
tions, knowledge of the techniques of working on independent 
projects, study of maps, tables, diagrams, pictures and texts), 

- interest in history as a subject in relation to other subjects, 

- judgment of how interesting and productive the work in the 
history classes has been* 
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Develoriqent of TeaohlnA? Ald& 

Innovation within the field of educational aids has been the 
subject of study for the HBE for many years* However it is now 
possible to see a clear development in goals and activity in this 
field. 

To begin with, the activity within this field was mainly directed 
towards technical aids (hardware), and consisted primarily of working 
out methodical instructions as to how these could be used* Setting 
up lists of equipment, dissemination of technical, information, dis- 
playing activities and similar measures with the pvirpose of easing 
the educational aids users' choice of products and stimulate them 
to increased use of them, were also considered to be relevant activi- 
ties! Special attention was gradually devoted to the sectors of 
teaching aids such as instruction films, language laboratories, 
school radio/ TV and programmed material* 

As long as the main emphasis was on these activities it vas 
natural that they were directed by the more general educational 
departments within NBE. However, the people who directed the work 
of the teaching aids develo>tment wanted gradually to place more em- 
phasis on the principle aspects of thig area which is so very impor- 
tant for the development of the school and teaching. Tae technologi- 
cal system which was also developed within the educational field made 
its clear imprint on the continued activity* Thj s trend in work with 
development of educational aids has been particularly evident since 
the end of 1967. 

During the course of two years, from 1967 to 1969 t the peda- 
gogical ly-technologlcally oriented expert© who were working on the 
questions of educational aids had developed their ideas and their 
system so far and so explicitly that an evaluation had to be made as 
to whether the work should continue along these lines and where, in 
that event, it should be placed in the NBii organisation. 

The result of the discussions was that the teaching aids unit, 
as it had gradually come to be known within the instruction depart- 
ment, vas transferred to the Bureau as a separate section (L»4:2)« 
The leader of the activity and the others who had been right in the 
midst of the development of the technological model, moved with the 
section when it was reorganised* 

Thus a sort of "budding activity" took place. Naturally enough, 
the question of educational aids continued to be a central one in the 
instruction departments, but now in close contact with the new section 
which works more on developing analyses, models and evaluation 
programme s« 
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A more detailed doccription of current aotivities in developing 
teaching aids is given in Appendix 2. 

K valuation and Testing 

The background for the section for evaluations, marks and tests 
3 3 to be found in the responsibility which the NBd has had ever since 
the 1940s for tests whici> were to be used in the school. Great stress 
was placed on achieveai^nt teats, beginning in 1949 when the entrance 
examinations to the lower secondary level were abolished. The selec* 
tlon was then made according:? to school marks. Ever since, standard- 
ised achievement tests havo been used as a regular part of the evalu- 
ation in the compulsory school, and since 1*}64 they have also been 
used for the upper secondary level, Kven though it is optional for 
the teacher to use the standard achievements tests in the comprehen- 
sive school, they are now taken by 90-95 per cent of all pupils. In 
the "girmnasium*' all pupils have to take the prescribed tests, as part 
of efforts to equalise the evaluations on a national basis. 

At first, the construction of the tests was done by authorities 
outside the Board (the universities and, later on, the School of 
Education of Stockholm). Since 1965 section L.4j3 has taken over this 
responsibility and the production of the tests. 

An overview of the test construction work is given in Appendix 3» 

The section is engaged in the work of trying out and constructing 
other evaluation instruments, among them programmes for the systematic 
observation of pupils* A project has been started that aims at drawing 
up evaluation and observation instruments for the non-cognitive results 
in the school, such as the social and emotional development of indi- 
viduals and groups, aesthetic upbringing and physical education. 
According to the curricula guidelines these non-cognitive results of 
the school work are supposed to be as Important as subject knowledge 
and skills. However, the chances for teachers and school leaders to 
make objective and controlled observations and evaluations in these 
nOn-cognitive learning areas have so far been very limited. In con- 
nection with a project (see Appendix 1) on "Adaptation, Behaviour, 
Performance", the first practical trials of such scales have been 
launched . 

The section also makes evaluations and statements on current 
research studies on evaluation and testing, especially within NBB. 
Only to a very slight degree has it assigned such special projects 
to the universities and schools of education. Its own projects in- 
clude evaluation methods in vocational training assessment given at 
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the folk high eohools and measuring Instxwents for foreign language 
in adult eduoationt 

Aptitude tests in relation to further studies are also teing 
considered as a problem unit by the professionals in the seotion* Ho 
other section in the L4 bureau hasas large a professional research 
staff as this one. 

The section has clearly realised a new trend in the development 
of evaluation instruraontSj pointing out that such instruments will 
increasingly be constructed as a part of a teaching aid. Textbooks 
for pupilSv teacher guidelines^ working materials for independent 
study are often combined. This combination will then usually include 
tests for both diagnosis ani final eval\iation. It is foreseen that 
this systems api^roach in education will be utilised more and more, 
making testing a regular part of school work. 

This development will lead to questions of evaluation hav5ng an 
even closer relationship to the work and the approach which has been 
mentioned within section L.4S2 (pje Appendix 2). The continuous 
evaluation must then» to a higher degree than formerly, be considered 
in relation to the questions of goals and the development of teach- 
ing aids. 

A further, relevant question will then be how to supply everyday 
work in school with testing materials. The NBE la now investigating 
the possibilities for establishing a central test-item bank to serve 
this needi 

It this context there will be further consideration as to whether 
diri c t lest-'produotion and other repetitive routines which today are 
an imp vtnat part of the section's activities, should be transferred 
to a more independent unit outside NBfi's administrative sphere • Then 
the section would be able to concentrate to a greater degree and 
expand its activity to the drawing up of new methods, models and 
prototypes within the field of evaluation, and lead research within 
this f iel) . From this section too it would then be possible to initiate 
larger and more future-oriented projects, enter into the other sections 
evaluation problems to a greater degree, and thus become more of a 
develOi ^ient vnit* 

ent in Other Seations of NBg 

Ap has already been pointed out, no less than approximately a 
quarter of the total funds for research and development are adminis- 
tered by other sections (outside the Bureau) within NBB. These are 
alriost entirely projects that can fairly obviously be placed in the 
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development category* However i the personnel from the Bureliu ae a 
rule are a part of the planning f.roupe within NBE which administers 
this development wox'k* 

Most of these projects are under the administration of the 
Department for general eohool question*) (UA) and the Bureau for gen- 
eral teacher training (LI), but sunlLir and more limited projeote 
have als^ been assigned to several other seotions, for instance that 
roeponeible for vocational training. 

The largeet projects i which also are allotted the greateet 
resources! are concerned with th^ development of curriculum guidea 
for different types of eohool and at various levels, including exten- 
eive studies in connection with a follow-up of curriculum guides and 
evaluation of how these work in practice* 

Prom a special item in the budget for research and development , 
eubsidies are given to the previcusly-^menticned experimental educa- 
tional areas (blocks) work-groups that prepare experimental programmes 
and smalleri mok*e specialised projects* 

In development activities in the Swedish school the experimental 
educational areas represent a sort of spearhead • Since 1967 one of 
the northernmost city areas, Skellefte&, has been an experimental 
educational area* 

In the same manner as for the other, similar areas, the develop- 
ment programme in its main features has been dravm up by experts from 
the NBE (staff from the instruction bureau - UA 1, as well as Bureau 
liA have been represented), together with the local school authorities, 
school leader(s), experimenU supervisors and assistants^ In the plan- 
ning and follow-up group, pedagogical-scientific expertise is also 
represented* In the Skelleftel project the nearest professor of edu- 
cation, from the University and School of Education in Hmei (about 
140 kilometres away), is a member of the team as a special C'.tpert on 
design, data collection and processing as well as evaluation. In this 
Way, even in this most distant region, in relation to the central 
organisation in the nation's capital, a working team has been estab- 
lished that maintains the highest professional qualifications* 

The educational, experimental, and development activity has a 
budget which, in addition to finance for the ordinary operations of 
the school, amounts to approximately 250,000 Swedish kroner per year* 
Of this NBB allocates (transfers) approximately 90,000 Swedish kroner, 
an amount which in the last two years of the five-year period will be 
de-escalated to 60,000 and 50,000 Swedish kroner, respectively* The 
largest investment from a financial point of view is thus made by the 
local/regional school authorities* 
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The SkellefteA plan has chosen to concentrate its efforts mainly 
on one comparatively extensive project, vith experiments concentrated 
on one school, and to the lower secondary school (upper stage, grades 
7-9) • *^ho project (PKDO - Pedago^^loal Orgnniaational Kxt'Sriment) 
places particularly great emphasis on trying out flexible organisation 
models* Among the iteros in the programme aret 

varying pupil groupings, 

flexiblet and as a rule, extended worlc-units, 

free use of time within each subject frar3 at the different 
class levelSf 

simplified organisation of the elective iciubjeots - new electivea 
cholcesi 

reading of lessons at school, 

use of teaching assistants, 

independent and laboratory working method, 

material Grouping in the working sectors, 

pupil-teaching stady materials instead of textbooks, 

co-operation, teachers-pupilc, teachers-tea' hers^ pupils-pupils* 

The interim reports which, among othor things, explain the 
organisation models, the study materials, etc., are being drawn up 
little by little* Under the guidance of the professor of education 
advanced students at the University of UmeS are writing their theses 
with data from the experiment as their basi«» 

Teachers who participate actively in the implementation of the 
experiment soon become counsellora for their colleagues at other 
schools in the region and also further away* 

Documentation. Informatio_n, Dissemination 

The information and contact activity should, in a research and 
innovation connotation, be able to follow several paths and include 
several activities. In the first place there is a need on the part 
of the planners and th3 researchers to gain knowledge of earlier 
research and innovative thinking, strategies and results. Such docu- 
mentation must be obtained from national as well as international 
sources* There will also be a need to document one's own thinking and 
one's own results for other people. And here again it is necessary 
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to conaider the projeot in a national as well as an international 
perspective. 

Alone with inoreaec»d efforts on the research and innovation side 
people have become moro aware of the need to reach out into the field, 
to the grass roots, so to speak, with infoifiation which can then .'e- 
eult in activity, expanded irinovation* In Sweden people are becoming 
inoreaaingly preoccupied with this problem of dissemination and of 
solving It in a satisfactory manner. 

Doouraentation 

^he central research and development administration in the NBE 
as well as most of the institutions that carry out school research 
in <50*operation with NBK have access to good libraries in addition 
to the literature (including the periodicals subscribed to) 
to be found at the institution iteelf. Although in addition there is 
extensive contact with foreign colleagues and institutions, a more 
rapid and larger documentation service is needed today for those who 
are to lead and engage in innovation activities in education. 

Discussion has been going on for a long time in Sweden, even 
before Passow and Postletwhite reported on how to solve problems of 
documentation* 'The National Educational Psychology Library in Stock- 
holm has unusually good up-to-date documentation in the f orra of books 
and periodicals. In addition, however, it is necessary to have new 
and more effective ways of storing documented material, using data- 
processing aids. An efficient system for the cindering of relevant 
information through different display consoles is needed. Several 
systems have been studiedl one of them is called BR10$ There have 
also been negotiations with and within the European Council, among 
other bodies, on these problems. 

An official committee (Educational Survey Committee - Pedago- 
gikutredningen) appointed in I967, suggests that the National Educa- 
tional Psychology Library should start experiments in the docuraenta- 
tion field* It suggests that the user demand within central and 
regional school management should also be taken into consideration* 
Extensive experiments, including the use of computers and microfilm, 
should be connected with international efforts in this field. 

The Swedish Riksdag viii very probably make funds (100,000 
Swedish kroner) available as of 1 July 1971, so that staff can be 
engaged for experimental activity with the documentation service at 
the National Educational Psychological Library. The board of the 
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library is to hav« responsibility for the experiments to be oarried 
cut In consultation with NBB and the Office of the Chanvjsllor of the 
l/niversities« 

Information 

NBS has a general information responsibility which to a fairly 
great extent is carried out throughf or with the assistance of its 
own Information bureau (Is)* Bureau L»4 eilso has a special responsi* 
bility for information on research and development. This Is carried 
out in a great many different ways and it is difficult to see any 
whole and unified strategy* 

Within and up through the soliool eyatem> information is given 
mainly through advance work for and proposals on budget requests fof 
the following year* The various sections are drawn into this work, 
and thus the Board receives direct informatior as a basis for its 
decisionSi 

During the course of the year much information follows this same 
path. This is trie of provisional synopses, memoranda, reports from 
working groups, provisional reports from the various jjrojeets, etc. 
In special sections there is also an infoiTnation newsletter which Is 
printed every year about the various projects, with a good summary 
of the projects and descriptions of their implementation* This news-i 
letter Issued both in Swedish and in English, The English version 
is distributed to approximately 600 recipients outside Soandinavla. 

For internal information within KB£ there is, in addition, a 
special rsport and borrowing system using special small notebook 
sheets. The catalogue which is collected every year on current school 
research in Sweden - that administered by NBS as well as other school 
ressarch - gives a good summary for internal use, also, <?nd offers 
starting points and references for running fomal and Infernal 
conferences and contacts on the internal level. 

Externally and down through the school system a series of reports 
(newsletters), along with the project catalogue mentioned above» 
reaches a broader public. To the extent that they are read this will 
also be true of larger, preliminary reports, partial reports and final 
reports on the various projects, All this material is distributed as 
widely as possible within those circles that are at all interested in 
it, including the teachers* organisations and regional and community 
school authorities* 

The NBE*s own publication, PM (^Educational Information from NBB - 




Pedagogtek^ meddelan<^en fr&fi S6 ) often carries material on the indi- 
vidual projects in the form of synopees and new plane within R&D* 

For epeoial oocaeions NPB draws up very extensive Inforaation 
plana, partly by bringing the mass-media - and primarily i^adio and 
TV « into the picture* This was done, for example, when a large num- 
ber of teaohers in comprehensive schools were to be told of the new 
content of mathematics teaching, and that English training should 
begin with the 3rd grade level instead of the 4th » The latest exam- 
ple of nation-wide information on development aspects is that con- 
cerning the introduction of a new curriculum guide in the gymnasium 
(Igy 1971) • Thoroughly planned basic fitudy material was sent to 
every single teacher in tht gymnasium, along with the curriculum 
guide it2>elf I before the first of a series of television programmes 
were shown, directed particularly to these teachers* Special study 
days were made available for them to watch the programmes, go through 
and discuss the study material and, with their colleagues, discuss 
local and specific problems. In this manner the whole of the teaching 
corps which is to introduce the new plan, beginning in autumn 1971 » 
has been prepared on the new content and its consequences before the 
preceding school year has end^d* 

In this context it should also be noted that the teachers* or- 
ganisations' periodicals and other independent professional periodi- 
cals (such as the Mucational Times, Utb t Idn^nge t idnin^en ) give high 
priority to material on educational development. Through these 
channels therefore a great deal of information is spread, Information 
that often leads to the readers becoming aware of results and views 
oii which they then seek more information. 

A Similar information role id also played by the Swedish dally 
newspapers, radio and TV, which devote much attention to educational 
Innovation aspects, and very frequently subject these to debate. In 
this way, tO0| general reactions from the broader levels of the nation 
can return as feed-back to those who are doing the administering, or 
more directly influence the goals, content ai<d strategy of the inno- 
vations* 

The information bureau (Is) in the NBK also eees to it that 
employees within MBE are kept informed on pedagogical discussion all 
over the country. The b^jireau does this every day by giving each of 
the emploj^ees a short summary of what the daily papers ell over the 
country contain in the way of news and debates on the school system, 
education and development work. 
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Dissemination 

No total strategy for th9 process of dlsserainatlon is to be 
fo^JUfid, but there are many units that can be Influenced and which 
allow themselves to be influenced with the objective of spreading 
functional knowledge a^d thereby putting desired Innovation into 
operation. 

The most general goals one can hope to achieve through studieSi 
planning! research and development activity within the school are^ 
thro'iijh increased knowledgo and expanded insight i to influence 
attitudes to and basic understanding of instruction and training and 
of the school and education. In this context the nation as a whole 
is seen as a "goals group'% but some more limited groups will be of 
greater importance than others. Here one thinks first of the poli- 
ticians, the administration, research groups and others who work in 
the school or teach outside the formal school situation. 

Innovations can be more directly introduced into the schools 
through new laws and new curriculuin guides. In recent years NBE has 
consciously aimed at rolling curriculum reforms, not only in the 
gymnasium but in other types of school, too. In this way new insight, 
gained tnrough research and development, can fairly quickly have con- 
sequences for those plans and decisions which are to be valid for 
the school. Kven though it is new stressed, especially by the teachers, 
that new curriculuin guides and reforms must not be introduced as 
rapidly as has been the case in recent years, there is a very effec- 
tive strategy for the dissemination of innovations in the rolling 
curriculum reforms. With this aim in mind it should be taken for 
granted that there must be constant, close contact between those vho 
are responsible for the development of curriculum guides and the 
R&D liiiits. This seems to be the case within the NBi3. 

In close conjunction with the curriculum guides, also from the 
point of view of dissemination,' are teaching aids. The strategy 
chosen by NBK for research and development will, as we have seen, " 
increasingly govern in m^ny ways the production of teaching aids. This 
production, for its part, is governed to a high degree by the goals 
of the curriculum guides. In practice, in the school, the teaching 
aids would then be able to appear as an incarnation of those goals 
and the innovations towards which the curriculum guide is oriented. 
Gradually, as teaching aids become a more significant part of edu- 
cation at all levels, and particularly whenever extensive material- 
methods systems are put to use, this will become a highway for 
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innovation* It is already happening. 

Another natural channel Wiiich is also used for purposes of 
dissemination is suppleraentary-teacher-trainin^;. Kvery year consid- 
erable economio resources are used for this, and the people who plan 
these courses centrally (within NBB) appear to be very conscious of 
the possibilities they hold for paving the v/ay for desired 
innovations, Close contact between development work and those con- 
cerned with supplementa*\v-teaoher-training is very necessary. This 
work is also made easier because the two bureaux most involved here are 
Of equal rank in the organisational plan (L«4 and L«3, respectively). 
Those working on the practical implementation of supplementary- 
teacher-training regionally and locally (m particular at the schools 
of education) ^ should become conscious of this policy and strategy 
to an even higher degree in future • 

The development blocstealso represent important routes for 
approaching the school when this is neoessax^ with information and 
the implementation of new organisation, methods and teaching aids. 
This route ccidd undoubtedly be used more systematically than it has 
been so far. 

Grades and other forms of evaluation can also be a very powerful 
incentive, but will not be able to replace other possible activities 
for hastening desirable innovations, ^valuation will also gradually 
become of greater significance as forms of it are further developed 
along the lines already described (see Chapter VI and Appendix 3)« 
This will be true in particxaar of the broader aim for evaluation, 
Which takes into consideration the non-cognitive aspects of develop- 
ment, puts increased emphasis on diagnostics and - not least - draws 
up guidelines for the consequences these test results should have in 
teaching. 

As an example of co-ordinated dissemination activity there is 
the extensive supplementary-teacher-training programme to which 
different working units contributed and which was centrally led by 
NBE's supplementary-teacher-training bureau, for the introduction 
in 1969 of the new curriculum guide for the comprehensive school 
(Lgr 69) • The programme was planned completely according to a teach- 
ing-technological pattern, with specific days for the school leaders 
and the teachers, on which radio, TV and supplementary training 
consultants co-operated in a total programme. 

Another example of similar information dissemination is the so- 
called JBT-proJect (Junior English Teaching), in which most of the 
country's teachers for tirades 1-3 prepared themselves during a two- 
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year period for the introduotion of iJngliflh as a oompulflory subject 
at lover elementary levels through a series of radio programmes 
combined with eelf-inatruotion on the basis of ready-Tnade materials. 
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Chapter YII 



CONCLUSION 



Ae will be evident from the sxunmary and case study whioh havo 
been presented in Chapters I VI, the centrally administered inno- 
vation activity in Sweden extends over a nuaber of fields and admin- 
istrative units. For this reason it has not been possible to limit 
this presentation to one bureau or to one section within the NBB, 
even though there is no doubt whioh unit is most central in this 
picture* the one whioh has been called the R&D unit (Bureau L«4) 
in the above paragraphs! 

Background to Reform 1940-1970 

When a person from outside becomes acquainted with the many 
school reforms and new Ideas in the Swedish school and educational 
system presented during the last few decades, he is invariably 
impressed. The question then comes up: how has it been possible to 
do all this, even during a period when changes in this field as 
well as in a number of others have generally taken place at 
a more rapid rate than at any time previously, both in this country 
and in any other comparable countries? 

Naturally enough, there is a network of factors, material as 
well as non-material • 

In discussing these factors with those who have experienced 
these intense reform decades at first hand, one meets the fairly 
Clearly expressed idea that the most significant forces behind the 
demand for reform and change have come frotn outside, from the people 
themselves in elected politicians, and not primarily from professional 
educational and school administrative sources* 

On political and quite often social premises, influential indi- 
viduals and their organi9ation3, political as veil as professional, 
had found that the existing educational system was not satisfactory* 
And they were often able, in an effective manner, to articulate their 
views » In the next round there was a fertile interaction among these 
influential individuals and groups on the one hand, and the existing 
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executive bodies, mainly in th© political administration of the 
country's Ministry of Education, on the other* The leaders of this 
ministry during the 30-year period^ appear without exception to have 
becoir.e very strongly involved in the new ideas and reform in education* 
On the basis of this It may also be said that the people who have been 
placed in atrategio jobs have also been one of the central factors in 
the re-organisation of the fr^jnevork of the school system* 

Where adrcinistration is concerned, and in particular the KBB| it 
is apparent that its role in taking the initiative and being able to 
carry out innovations has pursued a very radical, new course, follow- 
ing the re-organisation that took place in 1964* Until that time 
the funotion of the NBii appears mainly to have been that of super- 
vising, controllir.^ and in other ways carrying out financial duties* 
It is said that, up to that time, in many ways they were walking 
backwards into the future* Very little work was being done with 
prognoses and innovations, and practically no attention at all was 
paid to content and the qualitative aspects of the school's activity* 

And it is in just this qualitative field that the new NBK of 
1964, which has been described in the preceding chapters, has made 
its toark as initiator as well as a powerful apparatus for implementing 
innovations, and to a certain extent, also, where It has been a matter 
solving current problems of disseuiination* 

Current Points of Growth In Innovation and Ohams^e 

Against the backgroi^nd of the case study presented above, and 
the basis on which it is built, it is neither desirable nor possible 
to offer any kind of a total evaluation of the centrally ateered 
innovation and reform activity in Sweden . 

There is reason, however, to draw attention to certain points^ 
one can perhaps call them possible points of growth* These represent 
themes which the reviewer will find it natural to meet again in 
further discussion, in action progratanies and realisation in conjunc- 
tion with the constantly expanding innovation and reform efforts 
within the Swedish school system* 

Teacher Trainimg 

The training of teachers for Swedish schools has experienced 
a number of expansions, Integrations and refontjs during the last 
few decades* iiven so, expansion has not been able, even in Sweden^ 
to keep pace with developments in the school. Theoretically it 
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